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C  A  R  T  H  O  N: 

A  POEM. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  complete,  and  the  fubjeft  of  it,  as  of  inofl  of  Oflian's  compoClions,  tra- 
gical. Inthelime  of  Comha!  thefon  of  Trathil,  and  fathef  of  the  celebrated  Fin- 
gal,  Clcfsammor  the  fen  ofThnfluu  ajid  brother  of  Morna,  Fingal's  mother,  was 
driven  by  a  ilorm  into  the  river  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  ftood  Balclutha, 
a  town  belonging  to  che  Britons  between  the  w.-ills.  He  was  hofpitably  received 
liy  Reuthamir,  tlie  principal  man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage.  Reuda,the  fon  of  Cormo,  a  Briton  who  was  in  love  with 
Mcina,  came  to  Reuthamir's  houfs,  and  behaved  haughlilf  towards  Clefsammor. 
A  Quarrel  enfued,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ;  the  Britons,  who,  attended  hita 
preffed  fo  hard  on  Clefsammor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
Clyde,  and  fwim  to  bis  Taip.  He  hoiflcd  fail,  and  the  wind  being  favourable, 
bore  him  out  to  Tea.  He  often  endeavoured  to  return,  and  carry  off  bis  belov- 
cd  Moina  by  night ;  but  the  wind  continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  defill. 

Ifloina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  huiband,  brouRht  forth  a  fon,  and 
liied  foon  after.  Reuthamir  named  the  child  Carthon,  i.e.  'the  murmur  of 
'  ■wave*,'  firomthe  ftorm  which  carried  00"  Clefsammor  his  father,  who  was  fuppo- 
ieJ  to  have  been  calt  away.  When  Carthon  was  three  years  old,  Comhal  the  fa- 
tier  of  Fingal,  in  one  of  bis  eipeditions  againll  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt 
JBaiclutha.  Reuthamir  was  iUlcd  in  the  attack  :  and  Carthon  was  carried  fale 
away  by  his  nurfe,  who  fled  Tajther  into  the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon, 
coming  to  man's  eflate  was  refoived  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Br.lclutha  on  Com> 
hat's  pofterity.  He  fet  fail,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  on  the  coaft  of  Mon,'en, 
defeated  two  of  Fingal 's  heroes,  who  came  to  cppofe  his  progrefs.  He  was,  at 
iafl,  unwiuingly  killed  by  his  father  Clefsammor,  in  a  Cngle  combat,  riiis  fto- 
ry  is  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  opens  on  the  night  prccsJing 
the  death  of  Carthon,  fo  thai  what  paffed  before  is  introduced  by  way  of  cpifode. 
The  poem  is  addreucd  to  Malv ina  the  daughter  c.f  Tofcar. 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old !  The  deeds  of  days  of 
^^  other  years ! 

The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings  back 
the  memory  of  the  paft.  The  found  of  thy  woods, 
Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Dofh  thou  not  be- 
hold, Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  of  heath  ?  Three 
aged  firs  bend  from  its  face;  green  is  the  narrow  plaia 
at  its  feet;  there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows, 
and  fhakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiille  is 
there  alone,  and  Iheds  its  aged  beard.  Two  Itones, 
half  funk  in  the  ground,  (hew  their  heads  of  mofs. 
The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for  he  be- 
holds the  gray  ghoft  that  guards  itf,  for  the  mighty 
lie,  O  Malvina,  in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock. 

t  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw  the  ghofls  of  the  dead.  To 
this  day,  when  beads  fuddetUy  ftart  witijyut  any  apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think 
tb»t  tbey  fee  Uiefiiiiiu  ot  ihe  <:eceafed. 
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A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I  the  deeds  of  days  of  otiicr 
years ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  ftrangers,  with  his 
thoufands  around  him  ?  the  fun-beam  pours  its  bright 
ftrcam  before  him;  and  his  hair  meets  the  wind  of 
his  hills.  His  face  is  fettled  from  war.  He  is  calm  as 
the  evening  beam,  that  looks  from  the  cloud  of  the 
weft,  on  Cona's  fiient  vale.  Who  is  it  but  Comhal's 
fon^,  the  king  of  mighty  deeds!  He  beholds  his  hills 
with  joy,  and  bids  a  thoufand  voices  rife.  Ye  have 
fled  over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land!  The 
king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his  peo- 
ple's flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride,  and  takes 
his  father's  fword.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields, 
fons  of  the  diftant  land!" 

•Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they  came 
to  Selma's  halls.  A  thoufand  lights  1|  from  the  ftran- 
ger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midft  of  the  people.  The  feaft 
is  fpread  around;  and  the  night  pafled  away  in  joy. 
*' Where  is  the  noble  Clefsainmorf  "  faid  the  fair-hair- 
ed Fingal.  *•  Where  is  the  companion  of  my  father, 
in  the  days  of  my  joy  ?  Sullen  and  dark  he  paftes  his 
days  in  the  vale  of  echoing  Lora:  but,  behold,  he  comes 
from  the  hill,  like  a  fteed  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his 
companions  in  the  breeze ;  and  tofles  his  bright  mane 
in  the  wind.  Eleft  be  the  foul  of  Clefsammor,  why  fo 
long  from  Selma  ?" 

"  Returns  the  chief,"  faid  Clefsammor,  "  in  the  midft 
of  his  fame?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Comhal  in  the 
battles  of  bis  youth.  Often  did  we  pafs  over  Carun  to 
the  land  of  the  ftrangcrs;  our  fvvords  returned,  not  un- 
ftained  with  blood:  nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  re- 
joice. Why  do  I  remember  the  battles  of  my  youth  ? 
My  hair  is  mixed  with  gray.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend 
the  bow ;  and  I  lift  a  lighter  fpear.     O  that  my  joy 

^  Fingal  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  againft  tUe  Romans,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  OiTian  in  a  particular  pocin. 

']  Probably  wax-lights:  which  arc  often  mentioned  as  carried,  amoug  Other  botrt  >•» 
from  tlie  Uoman  province. 

t  ClcffaiBli-mor,'  mighty  deeds.' 
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would  return,  as  when  I  firft  beheld  the  maid;  the 
vuite-bofomed  daughter  of  ftr angers,  Molna'"  with  the 
dark-hlueeyes!" 

"  Tell,"'faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  «  the  tale  of  thy 
vouthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun,  fhades 
the  foul  of  Clefyammor.  Mournful  are  thy  thoughts, 
alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Lora.  Let  us  hear 
the  forrow  of  thy  youth,  and  the  darknefs  of  thy  days. 

«  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the  great 
Clefsammor,  "  I  came,  in  my  bounding  fhip,  to  Bal- 
clutha'sjl  walls  of  towers.  The  wind  had  roared  be- 
hind my  fails,  and  Clutha's  \  ilreams  received  my  dark- 
bofomed  veflel.  Three  days  I  remained  in  Reutha- 
mir's  halls,  and  faw  that  beam  of  light,  his  daughter. 
The  joy  of  the  Ihell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero 
gave  the  fair.  Her  breafts  were  like  foam  on  the 
wave,  and  her  eyes  like  Itars  of  light:  her  hair  v%'aB 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing:  her  foul  was  generous  and 
mild  My  love  for  Moina  was  great;  and  my  heart 
poured  forth  in  joy. 

**  The  fon  of  a  flranger  came ;  a  chief  who  loved 
the  wliite-bolbm.ed  Moina.  His  words  were  mighty 
in  the  hall,  and  he  often  half  unlheathed  his  fword* 
Where,  he  faid,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the  reftlefs 
wanderer  §  of  the  heath?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoil, 
to  Balclutha,  fmce  Clefcammor  is  fo  bold?  My  foul,  I 
replied,  O  warrior  I  burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  I 
Hand  without  fear  in  the  midfl  of  thoufands,  though 
the  valiant  are  diftant  far.  Stranger!  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  Clefsammor  is  alone.  But  my  fword 
trembles  by  my  fide,  and  longs  to  glittei-  in  my  hand 

t  Moina, '  foft  in  temper  and  perfon.'  We  fir.J  the  Britifti  nsmes  iathis  poem 
derived  from  the  Oulic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole 
ifland  v3i  one  and  the  fame. 

II  Balclutha,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Clyde,  probably  the  Alduth  of  Bede. 

t  Ciutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde ;  the  fignificaUon  of  the 
word  is  bending,  in  allufion  to  the  winding  courfe  of  that  river.  From  Clutha  i>: 
derived  its  Latin  name,  Glotta. 

5  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  '  reftlefs  wanderer,'  is  Scata,  whicfr 
i*  the  true  origin  of  the  Scoti  of  the  Komacs  ;  an  opprobrious  name  impofeJ  hf 
the  Britons,  on  the  Caledonian?,  oa  .u.u.iiit  of  the  routmuil  jncinli'in'5  into  thtir 
•cuntry. 


S  CARThok: 

Speak  no  more  of  Comhal,  Jon  of  the  winding  CIntha!" 

"The  ftrength  of  Ills  pride  arofe.  Wefou<;rht;  he 
fell  beneath  my  fv.ord.  The  banks  of  Clutha  heard 
his  fall,  and  a  thouiand  fpears  glittered  around  I 
fought:  the  ftrangers  prevailed:  I  plunged  into  the 
llream  of  Clutha.  My  white  fails  rofe  over  the  v/avi 
and  I  bounded  on  the  dark -blue  fea.  Moina  came  to 
the  fhore,  and  rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears:  her  dark 
hair  flew  on  the  wind ;  and  I  heard  her  cries.  Often 
did  I  turn  my  fhip;  but  the  winds  of  the  eaft  prevailed. 
Nor  Clutha  ever  fince  have  I  feen:  Nor  Moina  of  the 
dark-bro-.vn  hair.  She  fell  on  Balchitha;  for  I  have 
feen  her  ghoft.  I  knew  her  as  fhe  came  through  the 
duflcy  night,  along  the  murmur  of  Lora:  flie  was  like 
the  new  moon  feen  through  the  gathered  mill:  w^hen 
the  fky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnov/,  and  the  world  is  u- 
lent  and  dark." 

"  Raifef,  ye  bards,"  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  '•  the, 
praife  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghofts,  with  your 
longs,  to  our  hills  j  that  fiie  may  reft  with  the  fair  of 
Morven,  the  fun-beams  of  other  days,  and  the  delight 
of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutiia, 
but  they  were  defolate.  The  nre  had  refounded  in  the 
halls:  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
Itream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fa'l 
of  the  walls.  The  thiflle  fhock,  there,  its  lonely  head; 
the  mofs  whiftled  to  the  w'lvA.  The  fox  looked  cut 
from  the  windows,  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  wav.-d 
round  his  head.  Deiolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  il- 
lence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  for.g  of 
mourning,  O  bards,  over  the  land  of  flrangers.  They 
have  but  fallen  before  us:  for,  one  day,  we  mvSi  fall, 
"Why  doll  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  dayj,? 
thou  lookeft  from  thy  towers  to-day;  yet  a  few  years, 
and  the  blafl;  of  the  defert  comes ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty 

i  Tbe  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  is  '  Duan  na  nlaoi,  i.  e.  the  Fncm  of 
the  Hyiniis;'  probaMy  on  account  of  its  many  iligreffions  from  the  fulij'rt,  ^U 
which  are  in  a  lyric  meafure,  as  this  fong  of  Fingal.  Fingal  is  celebrated  l.v  t lie 
I/!(h  hiflorians  for  his  wifdem  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  Ji  <1  hi^  icre- 
knowledge  of  events.-.-O'Flaherty  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  Fingal's  laws  wero 
extant  in  his  ow  u  time. 
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court,  and  whiflles  round  thy  half-worn  fhleld.  And 
let  the  blall  of  the  defert  come  !  we  {hall  be  renowned 
in  our  day.  The  mark  of  my  arm  fnall  be  in  the  battle, 
and  my  name  in  the  fonj::  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong  ; 
fend  round  the  fhell :  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall. 
When  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  (halt  fall!  if  thou  Ihalt  fail, 
thou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like 
Fingal ;  our  fame  fhall  furvive  thy  beams.'* 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 
His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward  from  their  feats,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was  like  the  mufic  of 
the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy- 
thoughts,  O  Fingal!  why  had  not  Offian  the  llrength 
of  thy  foul?  But  thou  ftandeft  alone,  my  father;  and 
who  can  equal  the  king  of  Morven  ? 

The  night  pr.ffcd  away  in  fong,  and  morning  return- 
ed in  joy  ;  the  mountains  fliewcd  their  gray  heads; 
and  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled.  The  white  wave 
is  fcen  tumbling  round  the  diftant  rock;  the  gray  mill 
rifes,  flowly,  from  the  lake.  It  came,  in  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  along  the  filent  plain.  Its  large  limbs 
did  not  move  in  fteps;  for  a  gholl  fupported  it  in  mid 
air.  It  came  tOM'ards  Selraa's  hall,  and  difiblved  in  a 
ftiower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  hefore- 
faw  the  death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in  filencc,  to 
his  hall;  and  took  his  father's  fpcar.  Th^  mail  rattled 
on  his  breaft.  The  heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked 
in  filence  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 
They  faw  the  battle  in  his  face:  the  death  of  armies 
on  his  fpear.  A  thoufand  fhiclds,  at  once,  are  placed 
on  their  arms:  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The 
hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The  clang  of 
arms  afcends.  The  gray  dogs  howl  in  their  place. 
No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked 
the  eyes  of  the  king;  and  half-aflumed  his  fpear. 

*<-Sons  of  Morven,"  begun  the  king,  "  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  Ihell.  The  battle  darkens  near  us  ;  and 
death  hovers  over  the  land.    Some  ghofl,  the  friend  of 
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Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe.  The  fens  of  the 
llran;;er  come  from  the  darkly  rolling  fea.  For,  from 
the  v.Mter,  came  the  lign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger. 
Let  each  afTume  his  heavy  fpear,  and  gird  on  his  fa- 
ther's fM'ord.  Let  the  dark  helmet  rife  on  every  head; 
and  the  mail  pour  its  lightning  from  every  fide.  The 
battle  gathers  like  a  tempeft,  and  foon  fhall  ye  hear  the 
roar  of  death." 

The  Jiero  moved  on  before  his  hoft,  like  a  cloud  be- 
fore a  ridge  of  heaven's  fire;  when  it  pours  on  the 
Iky  of  night,  and  mariners  forefee  a  ftorm.  On  Cona's 
rifing  heath  they  ftood:  the  white-boforaed  maids  be- 
held them  above  like  a  grove;  they  forefaw  the  death 
of  their  youths,  and  looked  towards  the  fea  with  fear. 
The  vi'hite  wave  deceived  them  for  diftant  fails,  and 
the  tear  is  on  tiieir  cheek*  The  fan  rofe  on  the  fea,  and 
we  beheld  adiflant  fleet.  Like  the  mill  of  ocean  they 
came :  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coaft.  The 
chief  was  among  them,  like  the  flag  in  the  midll  of  the 
herd.  Bisfnield  is  ftudded  with  gold,  and  ftately  flrode 
the  king  of  fpears.  He  moved  towards  Selma  ;  his 
thoufands  moved  behind. 

"  Go,  with  thy  fong  of  peace,"  faid  Fingal ;  '^-go, 
Ullin,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we  are 
mighty  in  battle;  and  that  the  ghofts  of  our  foes  are' 
many.  But  renowned  are  they  v/ho  have  feafled  in  my 
halls!  thev  fhew  the  arms f  of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign 
land:  th.e  fons  of  the  ftrangers  wonder,  and  blefs  the 
friends  of  Morven's  race ;  for  our  names  have  been 
heard  afar;  the  kings  of  the  world  fhook  in  the  midll 
of  their  people.'* 

Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  refted  on  his  fpear 
he  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour:  and  he  blcll  the 
granger's  fon.  "  How  ftately  art  thou,  fon  of  the  fea ' " 
faid  the  king  of  woody  Morven.  "  Thy  fword  is 
beam  of  m.lght  by  thy  fide:  thy  fpear  is  a  fir  that  defies 

I 

f  !t  was  a  ciiflom  amor.R  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange  arms  with  their  goefls  I 
2ni3  Uiofc  arms  were  prci'ervcd  long  in  the  different  faniilieSj  as  mosiuuicnts  ui 
irkvUkv^  vftich  fubfiAed  between  tbeir  ^aciiXon. 
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the  ftorm.  The  varied  face  of  the  moon  Is  not  broad- 
er than  thy  fliield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  ioft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair!  But  this  tree  may  fall;  and 
his  memory  be  forgot!  The  daughter  of  the  ftranger 
will  be  fadj  and  look  to  the  rolling  fea:  the  cliildi-en 
will  fay,  IV e  fee  ajhip;  perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  BaUutha, 
The  tear  ftarts  from  their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoughts 
are  of  him  that  fleeps  in  Morven." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  Ullin  came 
to  the  mighty  Carthon  :  he  threw  down  the  fpear  be- 
fore him;  and  raifed  the  fong  of  peace.  "  Ccme  to 
the  feaft  of  Fingal,  Carthon,  from  the  rolling  fea!  par- 
take the  feaft  of  the  king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  war.  'riie 
ghofts  of  our  foes  are  many:  but  renowned  are  the 
friends  of  Morven!  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon; 
many  a  green  hill  rifes  there  with  mofly  ftones  and 
ruftling  grafs:  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes,  the 
Ions  of  the  rolling  lea." 

"  Doll  thou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  in  arms,"  faid  Car- 
thon, *'  bard  of  the  woody  Morven?  Is  my  face  pale 
for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ?  Wliy,  then,  doil 
thou  think  to  darken  my  foul  with  the  tales  of  thole 
who  fell?  My  arm  has  fought  in  the  battle;  my  re- 
nown is  known  afar.  Go  to  the  feeble  in  arm.s,  and 
bid  them  yield  to  Fingal.  Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen 
Balclutha  ?  and  Ihall  I  feaft  with  Comdial's  fon  ?  Com- 
hall  who  tlirew  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  father's 
hall!  I  was  young,  and  knev.'^  not  the  caufe  why  the 
virgins  wept.  The  colum.ns  of  imoke  pleafed  mine  eye, 
when  they  rofe  above  n\y  walls;  I  often  looked  back, 
with  gladneis,  when  my  friends  fled  along  the  hill. 
But  when  the  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the 
mofs  of  my  fallen  v/alls :  my  figh  arcfe  with  the  m.orn- 
ing,  and  my  tears  deicended  v/ ith  night.  Shall  1  not 
fight,  I  laid  to  mv  foul,  againft  the  children  of  mv  foes? 
And!  will  fi-ht,'  O  bard;  1  feel  the  ftrength 'of  mv 
foul." 

•  His  people    gathered  aroiind  the  hero,  and  drew,  at 

once,  their  ftiining  fwords.     He  ftands,  in  the  niidH, 
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like  a  pillar  of  fire:  the  tear-haU-flarting  from  his  eye? 
for  lie  thought  of  the  fallen  Balclutha,  and  the  crowded 
pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the 
hill,  where  our  heroes  fhone  in  arms  ;  the  fpear  trem- 
bled in  his  hand  :  and,  bending  forward,  he  feemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

"  Shall  I,"  faid  Fingal  to  his  foul,  *'  meet,  at  once, 
tlieking:  Shall  I  flop  him,  in  the  midft  of  his  courfe, 
bi^fore  his  fame  fiiall  arife?  But  the  bard,  hereafter,  may 
fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb  of  Carthon;  Fingal  took 
liis  thoufands,  along  with  him,  to  battle,  before  the  no- 
ble Carthon  fell  No:  bard  of  the  times  to  come! 
thou  Ihalt  not  leiTen  Fingal's  f^me.  My  heroes  will 
fight  the  youth,  and  Fingal  behold  the  battle.  If  he 
overcomes,  I  rufh,  in  my  llrength,  like  the  roaring 
liream  of  Cona.  Who,  of  my  heroes,  will  meet  the  fon 
of  the  rolling  fea  ?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the  coaft: 
and  ftrong  is  his  allien  fpear  !" 

Cathulf  rofe,  in  his  frrength,  the  fon  of  the  mighty 
Lormar:  three  hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the 
race  U  of  his  native  ftreams.  Feeble  was  his  arm  againft 
Carthon  ;  he  fell,  and  his  heroes  fled.  ConnalU  refum- 
ed  the  battle,  but  he  broke  liis  heavy  fpear :  he  lay 
bound  on  the  field:  and  Carthon  purlued  his  people. 
*' Clefsam.mor !"  faid  the  king"^  of  Morven,  "where 
is  the  fpear  of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold  Connal 
bound ;  thy  friend,  at  the  ftream  of  Lora  ?  Rife,  in  the 
light  of  thy  fteel,  thou  friend  of  Comhal.  Let  the 
youth  of  Balclutha  feel  the  ftrength  of  Morven's  race." 
He  rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  his  Iteel,  fhaking  his  grifly 
locks.  He  fitted  the  fiiieid  to  his  fide ;  and  ruflied,  in 
the  pride  of  valour; 

Carthon  flood,  on  that  heathy  rock,  and  faw  the  he- 

t  Cath-'hiiil,  'the  eye  of  battle.' 

II  It  appears,  from  this  paffage,  that  clanfliip  was  eftabliihed  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
gal, tliough  not  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scot- 

U  Tliis  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetry,  for  his  wifdom  and 
valour:  there  is  a  fniall  tribe  Itill  fubfifting,  in  the  North,  who  pretend  they  are 
dcfcended  from  him. 

*  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  fon  of  Clefsammor. 
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ro's  approach.  lie  loved  tiie  terrible  joy  of  his  fa cr: 
and  his  itrcngth,  in  the  locks  of  age.  "  Shall  1  lii'r 
that  Ipear,"  he  faid,  *•  that  never  Itrikes,  but  ouce,  a 
foe?  Or  fhall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace,  preferve  the 
warrior's  life?  Stately  are  his  Heps  of  age?  lovely  the 
remnant  of  his  years.'  Perhaps  it  is  the  love  of  Moii'.a; 
the  father  of  car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard, 
that  he  dwelt  at  the  echoing  llream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  wlicn  Clefsammor  came,  and 
lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  on  his 
fhield,  and  fpokc  the  words  of  peace.  "  -Warrior  of 
the  aged  locks !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift  the  fpear  ? 
Haft  thou  no  fon,  to  raife  the  fliield  before  his  father, 
and  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth?  Is  the  fpoufe  of  thy  iove 
no  more  ?  or  weeps  fhe  over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  ? 
Art  thou  of  the  kings  of  men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame 
of  my  Rvord  if  thou  flialtfali?" 

"  It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride!"  begun  the  tail  • 
Clefs'imuiori  '•  I  have  been  renowned  in  battle:  but  I 
never  told  my  name  f  to  a  foe.  Yield  to  me,  fon  oi  the 
wave,  and  then  thou  (halt  know,  that  the  mark  of  my 
Iword  is  in  many  a  field."  "  I  never  yielded,  king  of 
fpears!"  replied  the  noble  pride  of  Carthon:  "  I  have 
alfo  fought  in  battles!  and  I  beheld  my  future  fame. 
Defpife  me  not,  thou  chief  of  m.en  ;  my  arm,  my  fpear 
is  ftrong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  and  let  young  he- 
roes fight."  "  Why  doll  thou  wound  my  ibuli"  re- 
plied Clefsammor  with  a  tear.  "  Age  does  not  trem- 
ble on  my  hand;  I  ftill  can  lift  the  fword.  Shall  1  fiv 
in  Fingal's  fight;  in  the  fight  of  him  I  loved?  Son  of 
the  Tea  ?  I  never  fied:  exalt  thy  pointed  fpear." 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  that  ftriye 
to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  fpear  to  err;  for 
he  ftill  thought  that  the  foe  was  the  ipoufe  of  Moina.    . 

•t  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned  in  thofe  days  of  heroifm,  a 
minifeit  ev;Ui,ia  of  fif;htiMg  him  :  for,  if  it  was  once  icnown,  that  fricndftii.  fcb  . 
filled,  of  old,  between  the  anccilors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle,immcd:atelv  c,:al'- 
ed:  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  rcneweJ.  A  man  wUo  te!l» 
Ms  name  10  tiis  enemy ,  was  of  oWj  an  ignominious  term  fur  a  cowara. 

B3 
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He  broke  Clefsammor's  beamy  fpear  in  twain,  and 
feized  his  fliinrng  fword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding 
the  chief ;  the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers. 
He  faw  the  foe's  uncovered  fide  ;  and  opened,  there,  a 
wound. 

Fiugal  faw  Clefsannmor  low:  he  moved  in  the  found 
of  his  fteel.  The  hofl  ftood  filent,  in  his  prefence;  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  hero.  He  came,  like  the 
fullen  noife  of  a  florm,  before  the  winds  arife :  the  hun- 
ter hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave, of  the 
rock.  Carthon  flood  in  his  place:  the  blood  is  rufhing 
down  his  fide:  he  faw  the  coming  down  of  the  king ; 
and  his  hopes  of  fame  arofef  ;  but  pale  v/as  his  cheek  : 
his  hair  flew  loofe,  his  helmet  fhook  on  high  :  the  force 
of  Carthon  failed!  but  his  foul  wasfti-ong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood;  he  ftopt  the  uplift- 
ed fpear.  "  Yield,  king  of  fwords  !"  faid  Comhal's 
fon  ;  "  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  haft  been  mighty  in 
battle;  and  thy  fame  Ihall  never  fade."  "  Art  thou 
the  king  fo  far  renowned?"  replied  the  car-borne  Car- 
thon. "  Art  thou  that  light  of  death,  that  frightens 
the  kings  of  the  world?  But  why  fhould  Carthon  aft  ? 
for  he  is  like  the  ftream  of  his  defcrt;  ftrong  as  a  river, 
in  his  courfe:  fwift  as  the  eagle  of  the  iky.  O  that  I 
had  fought  with  the  king;  that  my  fame  might  be 
great  in  the  fong  !  that  the  hunter  beholding  my  tomb, 
might  fay,  he  fought  with  the  migiity  Fingal.  But 
Carthon  dies  unknown !  he  has  poured  out  his  force  on 
the  feeble." 

**  But  thou  fhalt  not  die  unknown,"  replied  the  king 
of  woody  Morven:  "my  bards  are  many,  O  Carthon! 
and  their  fongs  defcend  to  future  times.  The  children 
of  the  years  to  come  fliall  hear  the  fame  of  Carthon  ; 
when  they  fit  round  the  burning  oaklj,  and  the  night 

+  This  expreffion  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either  th^t  Carthon  hoped  to  ac- 
quire glory  by  killing  Fiugal,  or  10  be  rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand,  the 
lad  is  the  moa  probable,  as  Carthon  is  already  wounded. 

-  II  In  the  north  of  Scotlan.t,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt  a  large  trunkof  ajioaJc 
at  their  feftivals  ;  it  was  wiled  the  tiunk  of  the  fcaft.  Time  had  fo  much  confe. 
crated  tlxe  tulloni,  tliat  ihe  vu'.jjar  Uiought  it  a  kind  of  facrileg«  to  Uifufe  it. 
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is  fpent  In  the  fongs  of  old.  The  hunter,  fitting  in  the 
heath,  Ihall  hear  the  ruftUng  blalt;  and,  i-alfing  his  eyes, 
behold  the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  fhall  turn  to 
his  fon,  and  Ihew  the  place  where  the  mighty  fought ; 
ll'cre  the  kiti%  of  Balclutba  fought^  like  the  Jlrength  of  a  thou- 
f and  ft  reams  r 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon*s  face:  he  lifted  his  heavy  eyes. 
He  gave  his  fw^ord  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within  his  hall,  that 
the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king  might  remain  on  Mor- 
ven.  The  battle  ceafed  along  the  field,  for  the  bard 
had  fung  the  fong  of  peace.  The  chiefs  gathered 
round  the  falling  Carthon,  and  heard  his  words,  with 
lighs.  Silent  they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while  Bal- 
clutha's hero  fpoke.  His  hair  lighe<i  in  the  wind,  and 
his  words  were  feeble. 

_"  King  of  Morven,"  Carthon  faid,  « I  fall  in  the 
midft  of  my  courfe.  A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth, 
the  lafl:  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Darknefs  dw^ells  in  Bal- 
clutha:  and  the  fhadows  of  grief  in  Crathmo.  But 
raife  my  remembrance  on  the  banks  of  Lora  :  where 
my  fathers  dwelt.  Perhaps  the  hufba}id  of  Moina  will 
mourn  over  his  fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached 
the  heart  of  Clefsammor:  he  fell,  in  fdence,  on  his  fon. 
Tlie  hoft  flood  darkened  around:  no  voice  is  on  the 
plains,of  Lora.  Night  came,  and  the  moon,  from  the 
eaft,  looked  on  the  mournful  field:  but  Hill  they  flood, 
like  a  filent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on  Gormal,  when 
the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  Is  on  the 
plahi. 

1  hree  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon :  on  the 
fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of  the 
rock  they  lie ;  and  a  dim  ghofl  defends  their  tomb. 
There  lovely  Moina  is  often  feen;  when  the  fun-beam 
darrs  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is  dark.  There  fhe  • 
is  fcen,  Malvina,  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill, 
Hi^r  robes  are  from  the  ftrangers  land;  ar.d  fhe  is  Hill  a- 
lone. 

Fingal  was  fad  for  Carthon ;  he  defired  his  bards  to 
mark  tlic  day,  when  ihadowy  autumn  returned.    And 
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often  did  they  mark  the  day,  and  fing  the  hero's 
praife.  "  Who  comes  f"o  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like 
autumn's  fhadowy  cloud?  Death  is  trembling  in  his 
hand !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire !  Who  roars  along  dark 
Lora's  heath?  Who  but  Carthon  king  of  fwords?  The 
people  fall!  fee!  how  he  ilrides,  like  the  fullen  ghoft 
of  Morven !  But  there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  which  fud- 
den  blafts  overturned!  When  Ihalt  thou  rife,  Balclu- 
tha's  joy!  lovely  car-borne  Carthon?  Who  comes  fo 
dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  fliadowy  cloud  ?" 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their 
mourning:  I  have  accompanied  their  voice ;  and  add- 
ed to  their  fong.  My  foul  has  been  mournful  for  Car- 
thon, he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  valour:  and  thou,  O 
C'efGimmor!  where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  air?  Has  the 
youth  forgot  his  v/ound  ?  And  fljes  he,  on  the  clouds, 
with  thee?  I  feel  the  fun,  O  Malvina,  leave  me  to  my 
refi.  Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my  dream.s ;  I  thir.k 
I  hear  a  feeble  voice.  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to 
fhine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon:  I  feel  it  warm  around. 

O  thou  tii-at  roUeft  above,  round  as  the  fhield  of  my 
fathers !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun !  thy  everlalt- 
ing  light?  Thou  comeft  forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and 
the  ftars  hide  themfelves  in  the  Ikyj  the  moon,  cold 
and  pole,  fniks  in  the  weftern  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf 
moveft  alone:  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courl'e  ? 
The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall:  the  mountains  them- 
felves decay  with  years;  the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows 
again:  the  moon  herfelf  is  lofl  in  heaven;  but  thou 
art  for  ever  the  fame;  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  tiiy 
courfe.  When  the  world  is  dark  M'ith  tempefts;  when 
thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies;  thou  lookeil  in  thy 
beauty,  from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the  fl;orm. 
But  to  Ofiian,  thou  lookeft  in  vain;  for  he  beholds  thy 
beams  no  more;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the 
eaftern  clouds,  or  thou  trembleil  at  the  gates  of  the 
weft.-  But  thou  art  perhaps,  like  n;e,for  a  feafon,  aiid 
thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  flialt  deep  in  thy 
clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning.    Exult 
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then,  O  fun,  In  the  flrcngth  of  thy  youth!  Age  is  dark 
and  unlovely;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
moon,  when  it  fnincs  through  broken  clouds,  and  the 
mift  is  on  the  hills;  the  blaft  of  the  north  is  on  the 
plain,  the  traveller  fhrinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey. 


DEATH  OF  CUCHULLIN : 

A  P  O  E  M. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 
fttth  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  dying,  wasfucceeded  by  his 
Jon  Cormac,  a  minor.  Cuchullin,  the  fon  of  Scnio,  who  had  rendered  himfelf 
femous  by  his  great  aftions,  and  who  refidcd,  at  the  time,  with  Connal,  the 
fon  of  Caithbat,  in  Uiiler,  was  elefted  regent.  In  the  twenty-feventh  year  of 
Cuchullin's  age,  and  the  third  of  his  adminiflratiou,  Torlath,  the  fon  of  Cantc- 
H,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  colony  of  Belgse,  who  wore  in  poffeflion  of  the  fouth 
tif  Ireland,  rebelled  in  Connaught,  and  advanced  toivards  Temora,  in  order  to 
dethrone  Cormac,  who,  excepting  Feradath,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Scottifh  race  of  kings  exifting  in  that  country.  Cuchullin 
marched  againft  him,  tame  up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally  de- 
feated his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  the  battle  by  CuchiUlin's  hand;  bat  as  he 
himfelf  preffed  too  eagerly  on  the  flying  enemy,  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died  the  fecond  day  after.  The  good  fortune  of  Cormac  fell 
with  Cuchullin  :  many  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and  anarchy  and  confufion  reign- 
ed. At  lafl  Cormac  was  taken  off;  and  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  throne,  having  defeated  all  his  rivals,  became  fole  mo- 
narch of  Ireland.  The  family  of  Fingal,  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  Cor- 
iiiac's  family,  were  refalved  to  deprive  Cairbar  of  the  throne  he  had  ufinped. 
ringcl  arrived  from  Scotland  with  an  army,  defeated  the  friends  of  Cairbar, 
snd  re-cflablifhed  the  family  of  Cormac  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom.  The 
prefent  poem,  concerns  the  death  of  CuchJUin.  It  is,  in  the  original,  railed 
'  Duan  loch  Leigo,  i.  e.  The  Peem  of  Lego's  Lake,'  and  is  an  epifode  introduced 
in  a  great  poem,  which  celebrated  the  lail  e.viieclitio^x  of  Fingal  into  Ireland. 
The  greatea  part  of  the  poem  is  loft,  and  nothing  remains  but  [bme  epifodtSj 
which  a  few  old  people  in  the  north  of  Scotland  retain  on  memory. 

IS  the  wind  on  Fingal's  fhield?  Or  is  the  voice  of  paft 
times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on,  fweet  voice,  for  thou  art 
pleafant,  and  carrieft  away  niy  night  with  joy  Sing 
on,  O  Bragela,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cuchul- 
lin's fails.  Often  do  the  milts  deceive  me  for  the  fhip 
of  my  love!  when  they  rife  round  feme  ghoft,  and 
fpread  their  gray  Ikirts  on  the  wind.  Why  doll  thou 
delay  thy  coming,  fon  of  the  generous  Semo  !  Four 
times  has  autumn  returned  with  its  winds,  and  raifed 
the  feas  of  Togormaf ,  fince  thou  haft  been  in  the  roar 

t  Togorma,  i.  e.  the  ifland  of  blue  waves,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  was  fubjeft  t« 
Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  Cuchullin's  friend.  He  is  fometimcs  called  the  foil 
•f  Colgarj  from  one  ef  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  tUe  family.     Connal, a 
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t>f  battles,  and  Bragela  diftant  far.  Hills  of  the  ifle  o£ 
mid  !  when  will  ye  anfwer  to  his  hounds?  But  ye  are 
dark  in  your  clouds,  and  fad  Bragela  calls  in  vain. 
Night  comes  rollins;  down :  the  face  of  ocean  fails . 
The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing :  the  hind 
fleeps  with  the  hart  of  the  defert.  They  Ihall  rife  with 
the  morning's  light,  and  feed  on  the  mofTy  flream. 
But  my  tears  return  with  the  fun,  my  fighs  come  on 
with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  In  thine  arms, 
O  chief  of  moiTy  Tura  ?'* 

Pleafant  is  thy  voice  in  Ofilan's  ear,  daughter  of  car- 
bonic Sorglan!  but  retire  to  the  hall  of  fhells;  to  the 
beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend  to  the  murmur  of 
the  fea  :  it  rolls  at  Dunfcalch's  walls  :  let  lleep  dcfcend 
on  thy  blue  eyes,  and  the  hero  come  to  thy  dreams. 

Cuchullin  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolling  of 
waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero  ;  and  his  thoufands 
fpread  on  the  heath:  a  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midft; 
the  feaft  of  Ihells  Is  fmoking  wide.  Carril  llrikes  the 
harp  beneath  a  tree  ;  his  gray  locks  glitter  in  the  beam ; 
the  ruilllne:  blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair. 
His  fong  is  cf  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief,  Cu- 
chuliin's  friend.  «  Why  art  thou  abfent,  Connal,  in 
the  day  of  the  gloomy  ilorm?  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth 
have  convened  againft  the  car-borne  Cormac;  the 
winds  detain  thy  falls,  and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around 
thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone;  the  fon  of  Semo  fights 
his  battles.  Semo's  fon  his  battles  ftght:  the  terror 
of  the  ftranger!  he  that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death 
llowly  borne  by  fultry  winds.  The  fun  reddens  in  its 
prefence,  the  people  fall  around." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of  the  foe 
appeared;  he  threw  down  his  polntlefs  fpear  and  fpokc 
the  words  of  Tcrlath;'  Torlath  the  chief  of  heroes,  from 
Lego's  fable  farge  :  he  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle, 
againft  carborne  Cormac ;  Cormac  who  was  diftant 

few  days  before  the  ne^vs  of  Torhth'i  revolt  c:in?.eto  Temora,  had  failed  to  To- 
,  gonna,  his  native  iflc;  where  ha  was  UgtitincU  by  couuary  \vin4s  duriuj  tie  w»r 
iR  whicli  CuciiulUn  was  kiiUd, 
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far,  In  Temom'sf  echoing  hails:  he  learned  to  bend  the 
bow  of  his  fathers;  and  to  lift  the  fpear.  Nor  long 
didft  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly  fhining  beam  of  youth  ! 
death  Hands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of 
the  moon  behind  its  growing  light.  Cuchullin  rofe  be- 
fore the  bard  !|,  that  came  from  generous  Torlath  ;  he 
offered  him  the  fhell  of  joy,  and  honoured  the  fon  of 
fongs.  *'  Sweet  voice  of  Lego !"  he  faid,  *'  what  are 
the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feaft  or  battle, 
the  car-borne  fon  cf  CantelaH?" 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  the 
founding  ftrife  of  fpears.  When  morning  is  gray  on 
Lego,  'lorlath  will  fight  on  the  plain:  and  wilt  thou 
meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the  ifle  of  mill  ?  Ter- 
rible is  the  fpear  of  Torlath  !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night. 
He  lifts  it,  and  the  people  fall :  death  fits  in  the  light- 
ning of  his  fword."  "  Do  I  fear,''  replied  Cuchullin, 
*'  the  fpear  of  car -borne  Torlatli  ?  He  is  brave  as  a 
thoufand  heroes ;  but  my  foul  delights  in  war.  The 
fword  refts  not  by  the  fide  of  Cuchullin,  bard  of  the 
times  of  old!  Morning  fliall  meet  me  on  the  plain,  and 
gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's  fon.  But  fit  thou 
on  the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice  :  par- 
take of  the  joyful  Ihell:  and  hear  the  fongs  of  Temo- 
ra." 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  hear  the 
fong  of  joy  ;  when  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in  battle  like 
the  ftrength  of  the  waves  of  Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo 
dark,  Slimora *  !  v/ith  all  thy  filcnt  woods?  No  green 
ftar  trembles  on  thy  top;  no  moon-beam  on  thy  fide. 
But  the  meteors  of  death  are  there,  and  the  gray  wa- 
try  forms  of  ghofts.    Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  1 

t  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifli  kings  ;  Teamhratb,  accordingto  fome  of  llie  bards . 

11  The  bsrds  were  the  heralds  in  ancient  timts  ;  and  their  perfons  were  facred 
on  aceount  of  their  office.  In  later  times  they  abufed  that  privilege,  and  as  their 
perfons  were  inviolable,  they  fatyrifed  and  lampooned  fo  freely  thofe  who  were 
not  Ukeh  by  their  patrons,  that  they  became  a  public  nuifance.  Screened  under 
the  charafter  of  heralds,  they  grofsly  abuCed  the  €i»£n)y  when  he  «"Ould  not  accept 
the  terms  they  offered. 

K  Ccan-teola',  •  head  of  a  family.* 

*  Slia'-mor,  *  great  hill.» 
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wltlij  thy  n!ent  woods?"  lie  retired,  in  the  found  of  his 
ibng:  Carril  accompanied  his  voice.  The  mufic  was 
like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafrait  and 
mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards 
heard  it  from  Siimora's  fide.  Soft  founds  fnread  along 
the  wood,  and  the  fdent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.  So, 
when  he  fits  in  the  filence  of  noon,  in  the  valley  of  his 
breeze,  the  humming  of  the  mountain  bee  comes  to 
Oflian's  ear:  the  gale  drowns  it  often  in  its  courfe;  but: 
the  pleafant  found  returns  again. 

<«  Raife,"  faid  CuchuUin,  to  his  hundred  bards,  "  the 
fong  of  the  noble  Fingal:  that  fong  which  he  hears  at 
night,  when  the  dreams  of  his  reft  defcend:  when 
the  bards  ftrike  the  diftant  harp,  and  the  faint  light 
gleams  on  Selma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife, 
and  the  fighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar  f,  when  he  was 
fought,  in  vain,  on  his  hills ;  and  fhe  beheld  his  bow  hx 
the'^hall.  Carril,  place  the  ihield  cf  Calthbat  on  that 
branch;  and  let  the  fpear  of  CuchuUin  be  near;  tl.-at 
the  found  of  my  battle  may  rife  with  the  gray  beam  of 
the  eaft."  The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  Ihield:  the 
fong  of  Lara  rofe.  The  hundred  bards  were  diftant 
far:  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the 
fong  were  his ;  and  the  found  of  his  harp  was  mourn- 
ful. 

"  Alcletha  [|  with  the  aged  locks !  mother  of  car- 
borne  Calm.ar  !  why  doft  thou  look  towards  the  defert, 
to  behold  the  return  of  thy  fon  ?  Thefe  are  not  his  he- 
roes, dark  on  the  heath:  nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Cal- 
mar:  it  is  but  the  diftant  grove,  Alcletha!  but  the  roar 
of  the  mountain  wind!"  Who  ^  bounds  over  Lara's 

t  Calmar  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at  large  in  the  third  book  of 
Fingal.  Hewas  the  only  fonofMatha:  and  the  family  wasestinil  in  him.  The 
feat  of  the  family  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbou.  hood  of  Lege, 
and  probably  near  the  place  where  CuchuUin  lay ;  which  circumilance  fuggefted  l^ 
biai,  the  lamentation  if  Alclethaovcr  her  fon. 

II  A!d-tla'tha,  '  decaying  beauty  ;•  probably  a  poetical  name  given  the  mother 
of  Calnr.ar.by  the  bard  himfelf. 

H  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifed  to  return,  by  a  certain  day,  and  h=« 
iDOtber  and  his  Qfter  Alona  arc reprefentcd by  the  h3rd,aslji  kii.g  withimpatienct;, 
t«A-  rts  tbht  r.iarterwhtre  the/  espoct'.-d  Caloisr  would  niiitehji  firft  aupeiirar.--. 

Vol.  II.  C 
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llream,  fifter  of  tlif  noble  Caltnar  ?  Does  not  Alcletha 
behold  his  fpear?  But  her  eyes  are  dim!  Is  it  not  the 
fon  of  Matha.  daughter  of  nny  love?" 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha!"  replied  the  love- 
ly vi-eeping  Alona  f.  "  It  is  but  an  oak,  Alcletha,  bent 
over  Lftra's  flream.  But  >a  he  comes  along  the  plahi  ? 
foiTovv'  is  in  his  fpced.  He  lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Cal- 
mar.  Alcletha  !  it  is  coyered  with  blood  !"  "  But  it  is 
covered  v/ith  the  blood  of  foes  f,  fifier  of  car-borne 
Calmar  I  his  fpear  never  returned  uriflained  with  bJood, 
nor  his  brow  from  the  llrife  of  the  mighty.  Tl^.e  bat- 
tle is  confiuned  in  his  prcfence:  he  is  a  Rame  of  deaih, 
Alona!  Youth  '^  of  the  mournful  fpeed  !  where  is  the 
fon  of  Alcletha?  Does  he  return  with  his  fame?  in  tiie 
iTiidil  of  his  echoing  fliields?  Thou  art  dark  and  fiknti 
Cabnar  is  then  no  more.     Tell  me  not,  warrior,  kciv  he 

fell,Ji:r  I  cavnol  hear  of  Lis  iLOund^^ 

*'  Wily  deft  ihou  lock  towards  the  defert,  mother  of 
car-borne  Calmar  ?" 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuchullin  lay  on 
his  fhield:  the  bards  reftcd  on  their  harps,  and  fiecp 
fell  foftly  around.  The  fon  of  Semo  M-as  awake  alone  ; 
jiis  foul  was  fixed  on  the  v/ar.  The  burning  oaks  be- 
gan to  decay;  faint  red  light  is  fpread  around.  A  fee- 
ble voice  is  heard!  the  ghoft  of  Calmar  came,  lie 
lialked  in  the  beam.  Dark  is  tlie  wound  in  his  fide. 
His  hair  is  difordered  and  loofe.  Joy  fits  darkly  on  his 
face:  and  he  fcems  to  invite  Cuchullin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night !"  faid  the  rifmg  chief  of 
Erin :  "  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  en  me,  gholt 
Qf  the  car-borne  Calmar  ?  Woidncil  thou  frighten  me> 
O  Matha's  fon !  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy 
hand  was  not  feeble  in  war ;  neither  was  thy  voice  <[ 
for  peace.     How  art  thou  changed,  chief  cf  Lara !  if 

■:  -•■■;:;.'  'Trjvintcly  b£aat:f;il.> 

'    ~^'•  a^M        I'  henclf  to  Lanir,  Calmar':  f.-snd,  who  hail  returned  with  th? 

.   .-:t;  c-l:i.-,.;  -,  ipecch^  ju  U^e  firft  book  ut  Kingr.I. 
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thou  now  doftadvlfe  to  fly!  But,  CaTmar,  I  never  fled. 
I  never  feared  v  the  ghofi  of  the  dcfirrt.  Small  is  their 
knowledge  and  -.v^ak  their  hands;  their  cwellin;3:  is  in 
the  wind.  But  my  ibul  grows  in  danger,  r^nd  iv.'nices 
in  the  noife  of  Heel.  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave;  'r  ou  art 
not  C:ilmar's  ghoft ;  he  delighted  i:\  l.cdtie,  and  !us  .i- 
was  like  the  thunder  cf  heaven." 

He  retired  in  liis  blafi:  v.ith  joy,  for  he  1  -  jard  the 
voice  of  his  praife.  The  faint  beam  r '  ^  morning 
rofe,  and  the  found  of  Caithbat's  buck!  .^-ad.  Green 
Ullin's  warriors  convened,  like  the  '■  ,r  many  ftreams. 
The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  I  ,  the  m.lghty  Tor- 
laih  came. 

"  Why  doft  thou  com^  ,  thy  thoufands,  Cuchul- 
lin  :"  faid  the  chie<^ '  ^o.  "  I  know  thf-  ftrength 
of  thy  arm,  a"''  .  loul  is  an  unextinguiilied  lire. 
Why  fi-^'-^'  uox.  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hefts  be- 

h' '  .    uceds  ?    Let  -them   behold    us    like  roaring 

wavcb,  that  tumble  round  a  rock:  the  mariners  hafcen 
away,  and  look  on  their  ftrife  with  fear." 

*''Thou  rlfeft,  hke  the  fun,  on  my  foul,"  replied  the 
fon  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O  iorlath; 
and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Retire,  v":  men  of  Ullin,  to 
SUmora's  Ihadyfide;  behold  the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the 
day  of  his  fam.e.  Carril !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if 
CuchuUin  muft  fall,  tell  him  I  aceufed  the  winds  which 
roar  on  Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  abfent  in 
battle,  when  the  ftrife  of  my  fame  arofe.  Let  this 
fword  be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven:  let 
his  couniel  found  inTemora  in  the  day  of  danger." 

He  rulhed,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  terri- 
ble fpirit  of  Loda  || ,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a 
thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He 
fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas  :  his  mighty  hand  is 
on  his  fword,  and  the  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks.     So 


t  See  CuchulUn'j  reply  to  Connal,  concerning  Crugal's  ghoft.     Fing.  B.  II. 

I;  Lixla,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  meationea  as  a  place  of  worfliip  in  Scan- 
iinavU»  by  the  fpirit  of  i-oda,  the  poet  probably  means  Odin,  the  great  dcUy  ot" 
tiiv  uertlieiB  uixUosis> 
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terrible  was  CuchuUin  in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Tor- 
Jath  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Lego's  heroes  mourned. 
They  gather  around  the  chief  like  the  clouds  of  the  de- 
fert.  A  ihoufand  fwords  rofe  at  once  ;  a  thoufand  ar- 
rows flew ;  but  he  Itood  like  a  rock  in  the  midft  of 
a  roaring  fea.  They  fell  around;  he  flrode  In  blood: 
dark  Slimcra  echoed  wide.  The  fons  of  Ullin  came, 
and  the  battle  fpread  over  Lego.  The  chief  of  Erin 
overcame  ;  he  returned  over  the  field  with  his  fame. 
But  pale  he  returned?  The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark. 
He  rolled  his  eyes  in  filence.  The  fword  hung,  un- 
fneathed,  in  his  hand,  and  his  fpear  bent  at  every  flep. 

*'  Carril,"  laid  the  king  in  fecret,  "  the  flrength  of 
CuchuUin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are 
paft:  and  no  mourning  of  mine  Ihall  arife.  They 
flaall  feek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  fhall  not  be  found.  Cor- 
mac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay  *'  Where  is  Tura's 
chief?"  But  my  name  is  renowned!  my  fame  in  the 
long  of  bards.  The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  "  O  let 
me  die  as  CuchuUin  diedi  renown  clothed  him  like  a 
robe;  and  the  light  of  his  fame  is  great."  Draw  the 
arrow  from  my  fide ;  and  lay  CuchuUin  beneath  that 
oak.  Place  the  fhield  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may 
behold  me  amidfl  the  arms  of  my  fathers." 

*'  And  is  thefon  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  faid  Carril  with  a 
figh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls  ;  and  forrow  dwells 
at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth, 
tlie  fon  t  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  fhall  come  to  Bra- 
gela,  and  afe  her  why  Ihe  weeps.  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword-  '*  Whofe 
fword  is  that'"  he  will  fay:  and  the  foul  of  his  mo- 
ther is  fad.  Who  is  that  like  the  hart  of  the  defert,  in 
the  murmur  of  his  courfe?  His  eyes  look  wildly  round 
in  fearch  of  his  friend.  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  where 
haft  thou  been,  when  the  mighty  fell  ?  Did  the  feas  of 


^  Conloch,  who  v/as  aftcnvards  very  famous  for  his  great  exploits  ia  Ireland. 
He  was  fo  remarkriMe  for  his  dexterity  in  handling  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good 
inarkfinan  is  defcribed, it  hii>.  palled  iulo  a  pioveib,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  '  Jic  is 
unerring  as  the  arm  of  Couii/ch.> 
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Tocrorma  roll  round  thee?  Was  tlie  v/lnd  of  the  fouth 
in  thy  falls  ?  The  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou 
waft  not  there.  Let  none  tell  it  in  Sclma,  nor  In  Mor- 
vtii's  woody  land;  Flngal  will  be  fad,  and  the  fons  of 
the  defert  mourn  " 

By  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raifed  the  he- 
ro's tomb.  Luath  f,  at  a  dlftance,  lies,  the  companion 
of  Cuchullin,  at  the  chafe, 

"  Bleit  y  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Setno;  thou  wcrt  mighty 
in  battle  Thy  ftrength  was  like  the  flrength  of  a 
ftream:  thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in 
the  battle  was  terrible:  the  fxcps  of  death  were  behind 
thy  fword.  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo;  carborne 
chief  of  Dunfcaich!  Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fvvcrd 
of  the  mighty,  neither  was  thy  blof)d  on  the  fpear  of 
tlie  valiant.  The  arrow  came,  like  the  fting  of  death 
in  a  blaft ,  nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the 
bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief 
of  the  ifle  of  mift! 

"  The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora  :  there  is 
none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in  his  youth, 
for  he  does  not  behold  thy  coming.  The  found  of  thy 
fliield  is  ceafed:  his  foes  are  gatheiing  round.  Soft  be 
thy  reft  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's  wars  I  Bracrela  will 
not  hope  thy  return,  or  fee  thy  falls  In  ocean  s  foam. 
Her  ftcps  are  not  on  the  fhore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the 
voice  of  thy  rowers.  She  fits  in  the  hall  of  fhelis,  ar.d 
lees  the  arm.s  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are 
full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan!  Bleil  be 
thy  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of  fhady  Cromlal" 

t  It  was  of  old,  the  cuftom  to  bury  the  favourite  dos  near  the  mafter.     This 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancieJi'  Scots,  for  we  find  it  praftiftd  by  many  other  cationj 
in  their  aRcs  of  heroifm.     Ther-  ii  a  fione  (hewn  ftill  at  Dunfcaich,  in  the  ifie  of 
Sky,  to  which  Cuchullin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luach.     The  ftone  goes  by  hi*   • 
Bainc  to  this  duy. 

if  This  is  the  fonp;  of  the  br.rds  over  CuchuUin  's  tomb.  Every  I'.anzr.  clofes  wiib 
frtiie  remarkaUe  title  of  the  luro,  which  was  always  the  cullom  in  fuacr;sl  c;',si<i», 
TL»;  \erfe  of  thefons  >*  a  lyri*,  nigafure  ;  and  ii  was  of  old  fungloUe  ta:? 
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A  POEM. 

'  THE  ARGUMENT. 
It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  ftory  which  is  the  foundationof  thispeem, 
as  it  is  banded  down  by  trndition.  Ufuoth,  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that 
part  of  Arg^-lefliire  which  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fca  in  Lorn,  had  three 
ions,  Natl-.os,  Althos  and  Ardan,  by  Sliffama,  the  daughter  of  Senio,  and  filler  to 
the  celebratc-d  Cuehullin.  The  three  brothers  when  very  young,  were  fent  over 
to  Ireland,  by  their  father,  to  Itarn  the  ufe  of  arms  under  their  uncle  CuchuUJn, 
who  made  apreat  figure  in  that  kingdom.  They  were  jufl.  landed  in  Ulller  when 
the  news  of  Cuchallin's  death  arrived.  Kathts,  thoajh  very  young,  took  the 
command  of  CuchuUin's  army,  made  headaf;ainflCairbar  theufiarper,  and  defeat, 
ed  him  in  feveral  battles.  Caiibar  at  laft  having  found  meai-.s  to  murder  Cormac 
the  lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nalhos  (hifted  fides,  and  he  himfclf  was  obliged  to 
ret'jvn  into  Ulller,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Ear-thula,  the  daughter  o)  CoUa,  with  whom  Cairbar  was  in  love,  refidcd,  at  that 
time,  in  Selama,  a  caftle  in  Ulller;  flie  faw,fell  in  love,  and  ficd  with  Nathos; 
but  u  florm  rifing  at  fea,  they  were  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of 
the  coall  of  Ulfter,  where  Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army,  waiting  for  Fin- 
gal  who  meditated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-eftablifh  the  Scottifli  race  of 
kings  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  three  brothers,  after  having  defended 
themfelves,  ■■■r-  fometime,  with  great  bravery,  were  overpowered  and  flain,  and 
the  unfortunate  Dar.thula  killed  herfelf  upon  the  body  of  her  beJoved  Nathos. 

OiTian  opens  the  poem,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  and 
brin;rs  in,  by  way  of  epifode  what  pafTed  before.  He  relates  the  death  of  Dar- 
thula  diiferently  from  the  common  tradition;  his  account  is  the  molt  probable, 
as  fuicide  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  Ihofe  early  times  :  for  no  traces  of  it 
are  found  in  the  old  poetry. 

TT^AUGHTER  of  heaven t,  fair  art  thou!  the  filence 
"*^  of  thy  face  is  pleafant.  Thou  comeft  forth  in  love- 
linefs:  the  flars  attend  thy  blue  Reps  in  the  eaft.  The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  prefence,  O  moon,  and  brighten, 
their  dark-brown  fides.  Who  is  hke  thee  in  heaven, 
daughter  of  the  night?  The  ftars  are  afhamcd  in  thy 
prefence,  and  turn  afide  their  green,  fparkhng  eyes. 
Whither  doft  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  v.hen  the 
darknefs  ||  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Hafi;  thou  thy 
hall  like  Offian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  fhadow  of  grief? 
Have  thy  lifters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  re- 
joiced with  thee,  at  night,  no  more?  Yes  I  they  h^e 

t  The  atldrefs  to  the  moon  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original.     It  is  in  a  lyric  nicx- 
fure,  and  appears  to  have  been  fungto  the  harp. 
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fallen,  fair  light!  and  thou  doft  often  retire  to  mourn. 
Rut  thou  thyfelf  Ihalt  fail,  one  night;  and  leave  thy 
blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars  vvill_  then  lift  their 
green  heads:  they  who  were  aftiamed  in  thy  prefence, 
will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  bright- 
nefs:  look  from  thy  gates  in  the  iky.  Burll  the  cloud, 
O  wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night  may  look  forth, 
that  the  Ihaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean 
roll  its  blue  waves  in  light. 

Nathcs  t  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that  beam  of 
youth;  ilrdan  is  near  his  brothers;  they  move  in  the 
gleam  of  their  courfe.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  the 
darknefs,  from  the  wrath  of  car-borne  Cairbar  jj .  Who 
is  that  dim,  by  their  fide?  the  night  has  covered  her 
beauty.  Her  hair  fighs  on  ocean's  wind ;  her  robe 
ftreams  in  duficy  vreaths.  She  is  like  the  fair  fpirit  of 
heaven,  in  the  midft  of  his,  fhadowy  mill.  Who  is  it 
but  Dar-thulaTj  the  firft  of  Erin's  rnaids?  She  has  fled 
from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with  the  car-borne  Nathos. 
But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula;  and  deny 
the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy  moun- 
tains, Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing 
waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near ;  and  the  towers 
of  the  foe  lift  their  heads.  Ullin  llretches  its  green 
head  into  the  fea ;  and  Tura's  bay  receives  the  ftiip. 
Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  wnnds!  w^hen  the 
fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  fport- 
ing  on  plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that 
ye  had  been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills 
of  Etha  rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw 
their  coming  chief!  Long  haft  thou  been  abfent,  Na- 
thos! and  the  day  of  thy  return  is  paft. 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee,  lovely:  thou  wail 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.     Thy  face  was  like  the 

t  Nathos  figni&es  youthful ;  Ailthos,  '  exquifitc  beauty  ;'  Ardan,  'priJe.' 
II  Cairbar,  who  murderetl  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and  ufurped  the  throne.     He 
was  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcar  the  fonof  Offian  in  a  fiagle  combat.     The  poet,  up- 
on other  occafions  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

^  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile, 'a  woman  withftue  eyes.'  She  was  the  moft  famous 
beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this  day,  when  a  woman  is  praifcd  for  her  beauty>  the 
eommon  phrafc  b,  \.hi.t '  fhe  is  as  lovely  as  0ar.tl>ula,> 
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light  of  the  morning,  thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing. 
Thy  foul  was  generous  and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the 
fetting  fun.  Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds,  or 
the  gliding  ftream  of  Lora.  But  when  the  rage  of  bat- 
tle rofe,  thou  waft  like  a  fea  in  a  llorm;  the  clang  of 
arms  was  terrible:  the  hoft  vanifhed  at  the  found  of  thy 
courfe.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the 
top  of  her  mofly  tower:  from  the  tower  of  Selama  f , 
where  her  fathers  dwelt. 

«  Lovely  art  thou,  O  ftranger!"  fhe  faid,  for  her 
trembling  foul  arofe.  "  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battleS;,  friend 
of  the  fallen  Cormac  f] !  Why  doft  thou  rufh  on,  in  thy 
valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look  ?  Fev/  are  thy  hands, 
in  battle,  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar !  O  that  I  might 
be  freed  of  his  love  T !  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Nathos !  Bleil  are  the  rocks  of  Etha  ;  they  will 
behold  his  fleps  at  the  chafe  !  they  will  fee  his  white 
bofom,  when  the  winds  lift  his  raven  hair!" 

Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  mof- 
fy  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  round  thee:  and  the 
v.'inds  have  deceived  thy  fails.  The  winds  have  deceiv- 
ed thy  fails,  Dar-thula:  their  bluftering  found  is  high. 
Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  north  wind,  and  let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-thula^ 
betv/een  the  rufliiing  blafts. 

"  Are  thefe  the  recks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar  of  his 
mountain  ftream.s?  Comes  that  beam  of  light  from  Uf- 
noth's  nightly  hall?  The  mill  rolls  around,  and  the 
beam  is  feeble;  but  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  foul  is  the 
car-borne  chief  of  Etha !  Son  of  the  generous  Ufnoth, 
why  that  broken  figh?  Are  we  not  in  the  laud  of  ftran- 
gersj  chief  of  echoing  Etha?" 

**  Thefe  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he  replied, 
ti  nor  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.    No  light  comes  from 

f  The  poet  tloes  not  mean  that  Selama,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  feat  of  Tofcar 
in  Uli'icT,  ii;  th^-  poem  of  Conlathand  Cuthona.  The  word  in  theorigiual  figiiifie* 
either  b.:jitK;ii  to  b.hokl,  or  a  place  wiUi  a  pleafant  or  wide  profpcft.  In  thofe 
tirafs  they  'u:!!  ti.ci,-  bDufca  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  the  cuuntry^ 
«jid  to  prevent  thrir  beiiijri'urprifed  :  many  of  them  on  that  account,  were  ti^U',* 
Selama.     The  famous  Seln'.a  of  Flngal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

[;  Cormac  the  young  kingof  Ireland,  whv  wai  murUsrsd  by  Cajjtw, 

U  Tiiat  is,  of  the  luvs  of  Caiibar. 
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Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  diftant  far.  We  are  in  the 
land  of  ftrangers,  in  the  land  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  The 
winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula.  Ullin  lifts  here  her 
green  hills.  Go  towards  the  north,  Althos;  be  thy 
ueps,  Ardan,  along  the  coaft;  that  the  foe  may  not 
come  in  darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail.  I  will 
go  towards  that  mofly  tower,  and  fee  who  dwells  a- 
bout  the  beam..  Reft,  Dar-thula,  on  the  fliore !  reft  in 
peace,  thou  beam  of  light !  the  fword  of  Nathos  is  a- 
round  thee,  like  the  lightning  of  heaven." 

He  went.  She  fat  alone  and  heard  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye;  and  flie  looks  for 
the  car-borne  Nathos.  Her  fcul  trembles  at  the  blaft. 
And  fhe  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet. 
The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  "  Vv'here  art  thou, 
fonofmylove?  the  roar  of  the  blaft  is  around  me. 
Dark  is  the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos  dots  not  re- 
turn. What  detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha?  Have  the  foes 
met  the  hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the  night?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark:  he  had  feen  his 
departed  friend.  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and  the 
ghoft  of  Cuchuliin  ftalked  there.  The  fighing  of  his 
breaft  was  frequent;  and  the  decriyed  flame  of  his  eyes 
terrible.  His  fpear  was  a  column  of  m.ift:  the  ftars 
looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice  vn'us  like  hol- 
low wind  in  a  cave:  and  he  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The 
foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mift, 
when  his  face  is  watry  and  dim. 

«  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos?"  faid  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Colla.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  ef  light  to  Dar- 
thula  :  the  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in  Etha's  chief.  Where 
is  my  friend,  but  Nathos?  My  father  refts  in  the  tomb. 
Silence  dwells  on  Selama:  fadnefs  ipreads  on  the  blue 
ftream.s  of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen  with  Cor- 
raac.     The  mighty  were  flain  in  the  battle  of  l,TIlin. 

"  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue  ftreams 
failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent  blaft  came 
ruftling  in  the  tops  of  Selama's  groves.  My  feat  was 
beneath  a  tree  on  the  walls  of  my  fathers.    Truth!! 
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pall  before  my  foul;  the  brother  of  my  love;  he  that 
was  abfent  f  in  battle  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar. 
Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  gray  haired  Colla  came:  hi3 
downcaft  face  is  dark,  and  forrow  dwells  in  his  foul. 
His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of  the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his 
fathers  on  his  head.  The  battle  grows  in  his  breaft. 
He  ftrives  to  hide  the  tear. 

"  Dar-thu!a,''  he  fighing  faid,  "  thou  art  the  laft  of 
Colla's  race.  Truthii  is  fallen  in  battle.  The  king  IJ 
of  Sthma  is  no  more.  Cairbar  cornes,  with  his  thou- 
fands,  towards  Selama's  walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride, 
and  revenge  hisibn.  But  where  fhall  I  find  thy  fafetv, 
Dar-thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair?  thou  art  lovely 
as  the  fun  beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low! 
*'  And  is  the  fun  of  battle  fallen?"  I  faid  with  a  burft- 
ing  ugh.  "  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of  Truthii  to 
lighten  through  the  field  ?  My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that 
bow;  I  have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not  Cair- 
bar like  the  hart  of  the  defert,  father  of  fallai  Tru- 
thii ?" 

The  face,  of  age  brightened  with  joy:  and  th^  j. 

cd  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  Th'  ,  oi  Colla 
trembled.  His  gray  beard  whiflled  I-  ..lalt.  <'  Thou 

art  the  filter  of  Truthii,"  he  f"  mou  burneft  in  the 

■^rc  of  his  foul.  T?ke  ""  '  ...aia,  take  that  fpear,  that 
bra^  .iiuiied  helmet :  they  are  the  fpoils 

of  a  warrior:  a  fon  ^  of  early  youth.  When  the  light 
rifes  on  Selama,  we  go  to  m.eet  tiie  car-borne  Cairoar. 
But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla;  beneath  the  Iha- 
dow  of  my  ihield.  Thy  father,  Dar-thula,  could  once 
defend  thee,  but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The 
llrength  of  his  arm  has  failed,  and  his  foul  is  darkened 
with  grief." 

We  pafled  the  night  in  forrow.     The  light  of  morn- 

I  TTie  family  of  Colla  prcferved  their  loyalty  to  Cormac  long  after  the  death  of 
Cuchulliu. 

y  It  is  very  common,  in  Oflian's  poetry,  to  give  the  title  of  king  to  every  chief 
that  was  remarkable  for  his  valour. 

^  The  poet  to  make  the  ftory  of  Dar,thula's  arming  herfelf  for  battle,  more  pro- 
bable, makes  her  armour  to  be  that  of  a  very  young  man,  otherwife  it  wyuld  Ibijct 
all  belief,  that  flie,  who  wa»  very  youug,  iliould  be  aWs  to  carry  it. 
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hig:  rofe.  I  (hone  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The  gray- 
haired  hero  moved  before.  Tlie  fons  of  Sclarna  con- 
vened around  the  founding  fhield  of  CoUa.  But  few 
were  they  In  the  plain,  and  their  locks  were  gray. 
The  youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of 
car-borne  Cormac. 

"Companions  of  my  youth!"  faid  Colla,  "  it  was 
not  thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not  thus- 
I  ftrode  to  battle,  when  the  grciit  Confadan  feU.  But 
ye  are  laden  with  grief.  The  darknefs  of  age  comes  like 
the  mift  of  the  defert.  My  {hield  is  worn  with  years ; 
my  fword  is  fixed f  in  its  place.  I  faid  to  my  foul, 
thy  evening  (hall  be  calm,  and  thy  departure  like  a  fad- 
ing light.  But  the  ftorm  has  returned;  I  bend  like  an 
aged  oak.  My  boughs  are  fallen  on  Selama,  and  I 
tremble  in  my  place.  Where  art  thou,  with  thy  fallen 
heroes,  O  my  beloved  Truthil:  Thou  anfwerelt  not 
from  thy  rufhing  blaft:  and  the  foul  of  thy  father  is 
lad.  But  I  will  be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Colla  muft 
fall.  I  feel  the  retuniing  llrength  of  my  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  battle." 

The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming  blades  of 
his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along  the  plain.  Their 
gray  hair  dreamed  in  th?  wind.  Cairbar  fat,  at  the 
feafi,  in  the  lllent  plain  of  Lona  [| .  He  faw  the  coming 
of  lieroes,  and  he  called  h.is  chiefs  to  battle.  Why^ 
(Viould  I  tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  ftrife  of  battle  grew? 
I  have  feen  thee  in  the  midlt  of  thouumds,  like  the 
beam  of  heaven's  fire:  it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible;  the 
pcf.ple  fall  in  its  red  courie.  The  fpear  of  Colla  flew, 
tor  lie  remembered   the  battles  of  Ins  youth.     An  ar- 

It  wui  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  that  CTery  warrJor  at  a  certain  ape, or  when 
-•tame  unfit  sor  the  field, fixed  his  arms,  in  the  great  hall,   whero  the  tribe 
cd,  upon  joyful  occalions      He  was  afterwards  uever  to  appear  in  battle  ;  and 
this  lla,-;e  nf  life  was  railed  the  '  tinis  of  fixing  of  the  arms.' 

I.una, '  a  marlhy  plain.'  It  was  the  cuflom,  in  the  days  of  0(nan,to  feaftafter 
lory.  Cairuiir  had  juft  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  army  upon  the  de- 
feat iif  Truthil  the  fjn  of  Colla, ami  the  left  of  the  patty  of  Cormac,  when  Colla 
and  hi<3itcd  warriors  arrived  topive  him  battle. 

^  The  poet  aviiids  the  defcripiion  of  the  battle  of  Lona,  as  it  would  be  improper 
in  the  imiuth  of  a  woman,  and  tould  have  n!)thing  new,  afte*  the  numerous  defcrip- 
tions,ufLhai  kind,  in  his  other  poems.  He,  at  thefame  time,  cives  an  opportu- 
pity  to  Dar-ihula  to  paf>  n  liae  compliment  on  hsr  lover. 
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row  came  with  its  found,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide. 
He  fell  on  his  echoing  faield.  My  foul  ftarted  with  fear ; 
I  ftretched  my  buckler  over  him ;  but  my  heaving 
breaft  was  feen.  Cairbar  came,  with  his  fpear,  and  he 
beheld  Selama's  maid:  joy  rofe  on  his  dark-brown  face : 
he  ftayed  the  lifted  fteel.  He  raifed  the  tom.b  of  Colla ; 
and  brought  me  weeping  to  Sclama.  He  fpoke  the 
words  of  love,  but  my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  fhields 
of  my  fathers,  and  the  fword  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I 
faw  the  arms  of  the  dead,  and  the  tear  was  on  m.y 
cheek. 

Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos:  and  gloomy  Cair- 
bar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghoft  of  the  defert  before 
the  m.orning's  beam.  His  noils  were  not  near:  and 
feeble  was  his  arm  againft  thy  fteel.  "  Why+  art  thou 
Hid,  O  Nathos?"  faid  the  lovely  maid  of  Colla. 

"  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle  in  my 
youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear,  when  firft  the 
danger  rofe;  but  my  foul  brightened  before  the  war, 
as  the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  fun  pours  his  ftrea- 
my  beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  ftorm.  My 
foul  brightened  in  danger  before  I  faw  Selama's  fair ; 
before  I  faw  thee,  like  a  ftar,  that  fhines  on  the  hill,  at 
night ;  the  cloud  flowly  comes,  and  threatens  the  love- 
ly light.  We  are  in  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds 
have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula !  the  ftrength  of  our  friends 
is  not  near,  nor  the  mountains  of  Etha.  Where  Ihall  I 
find  thy  peace,  daughter  of  mighty  Colla  ?  The  brothers 
of  Nathos  are  brave:  and  his  own  fword  has  fhone  in 
war.  But  what  are  the  fons  of  Ulhoth  to  the  hoft  of 
car-borne  Cairbar!  O  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy 
fails,  Ofcar  II,  king  of  men!  thou  didft  promife  to  come 
to  the  battles  of  fallen  Cormac.  Then  would  my  hand 
be  ftrong  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar  would 
tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely 

•t  It  isufual  with  oman,  t:  repeat,  at  ihc  end  of  the epifodcs,  the  fentence  which 
introduit:;  them.     It  nrings  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  main  ftory  of  the 

I]  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Offian,  Iiad  long  . tTrh-ed  on  the  expedition,  into  Ireland,  a- 
gainft  Cairbar,  who  had  aOaffiivated  his  trisiid  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an  Iriftnian 
of  noble  extraaionj  and  in  ths  iatereft  of  tke  family  of  Cornaao. 
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Dar-thula.  But  why  doft  thou  fall,  my  foul;  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  may  prevail." 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Natbos,"  fald  the  rifing 
foul  of  the  maid:  "never  fliall  Dar-thula  behold  the 
halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give  me  thofe  arms  of  brafs, 
that  glitter  to  that  paifnig  meteor;  I  fee  them  in  the 
dark-bofomed  Ihip.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle  of 
fteel.  Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla!  do  I  behold  thee  on 
that  cloud?  M'ho  is  that  dim  befide  tliee?  It  is  the  car- 
borne  Truthil.  Shall  I  behold  the  halls  of  him  that 
fiew  Selama's  chief?  No:  I  will  not  behold  them,  fpi- 
rits  of  my  love!" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos  when  he  heard  the 
white-bofomed  maid.  "  Daughter  of  Sclama  !  thou 
fhineft  on  my  foul.  Come,  with  thy  thoufands,  Cair- 
bar! the  flrcngth  of  Nathos  is  returned.     And  thou, 

0  aged  inuoth,  (halt  not  hear  that  thy  fon  has  fled. 

1  remember  thy  words  on  Etha ;  when  my  fails 
begun  to  rife:  when  I  fprcad  them  towards  Ullin, 
towards  th.e  mofiy  walls  of  Tura.  "  Thou  gof-fl,'' 
he  faid,  *«  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  (hiekls ;  "to  Cu- 
chuilin,  chief  of  men,  who  never  fied  from  danger. 
Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble:  neither  be  thy  thoughts 
r.f  flight;  left  th.e  fon  of  Semo  fay  that  Etha's  race  are 
weak.  His  words  may  come  to  Ufnoth,  and  faddeu 
his  foul  in  the  hall."  The  tear  was  on  his  cheek.  He 
gave  this-  fhlning  fword." 

**  I  came  to  Tura's  bay:  but  the  halisof  Tura  were 
filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  \v^s  none  to  tell  of  ' 
the  cliief  of  Dunfcaich.  I  vvent  to  the  hall  of  hisfaclls, 
where  the  arms  of  his  fathers  hung.  But  the  arms 
wtire  gone,  and  aged  Lamhorf  fat  in  tears.  "Whence 
arc  the  arms  of  fteel?"  laid  the  rifing  Lamhor.  "The 
light  of  the  fpear  has  long  been  abfent  from  Tura's 
cuiilcy  walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea:  Or  from 
the  mournful  halls  of  Tem.ora[i" 

T  Lamh-mhor,  'mishtyhand.' 

.  Tciii'ira  -wr.s  the  royal  pa'.ace  of  the  fi'j-.'-erie  kings  cf  JreTand.  It  is  be*  ca?- 
!iM  HT-ari-.ful,  oil  account  oi  the  death  of  Cunur.t,  who  .vas  n.urJtici  Utfrc  *v 
C'.irlar  wh'i  ufurptd  fcji  tii.-i-at. 
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*<  We  come  from  the  fea,"I  fald,  "from  Ufncth's 
rifing  towers.  We  are  the  fons  ofSlifsamaf,  the 
daughter  of  car-borne  Serao.  Where  is  Tura's  chief, 
fon  of  the  fileut  hall  ?  but  why  fhould  Nathos  afk?  for 
I  behold  thy  tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  fon  of 
the  lonely  Tura?" 

"  He  fell  not,"  Lamhcr  replied,  "  like  the  filent  ftar 
of  night,  -when  it  fhoots  through  darknefs  and  is  no 
more.  But  he  was  like  a  meteor  that  falls  in  a  diftant 
land;  death  attends  its  red  courfe,  and  itfelf  is  the  fign 
of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  the 
roar  of  llreamy  Lara !  There  the  hero  fell,  fon  of  the 
noble  Ufnoth." 

"The  hero  fell  in  the  midlt  of  fiaughtcr,"  I  faid 
•with  a  burfling  figh.  His  hand  was  ftrong  in  battle  ; 
and  death  was  behind  his  fword." 

"  We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  bank?.  We  found 
his  rifmg  tomb.  His  comp-nions  in  battle  are  there  : 
his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days  we  mourned  over 
the  hero:  on  the  fourth,  I  ftruck  the  fhield  of  Caith- 
bat.  The  heroes  gathered  around  with  joy,  and  fliook 
their  beamy  fpears.  Coriath  was  near  with  his  hoft, 
the  friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  ftrcara 
by  night,  and  his  heroes  fell.  When  the  people  of  the 
valley  rofe,  they  faw  their  blood  with  morning's  light. 
But  we  rolled  away  like  wreaths  of  milt,  to  <Jormac's 
echoing  hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king. 
But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had  fallea 
in  his  youth.     The  king  of  Erin  was  no  more. 

«  Sadnefs  felzed  thefons  of  Uilin,  they  fiowly,  gloo- 
mily, retired:  like  clouds  that,  Ir.ng  have  threatened 
rain,  retire  behind  the  hills  The  ibns  of  Ulhoth  mov- 
ed, in  their  grief,  towards  Tura's  founding  bay.  We 
paffedby  Selama,  and  Cairbar  retired  hke  Lane's  mift, 
when  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  of  the  defert. 

"  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  the  light; 


t  Sr.s-rcamh2,    •  foft  bohm'     She  was  tas  wifs  sf  L'/iiSLh,  iT.i  dawftttsr 
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of  Etlia's  fun.  Lavdy  is  tLut  beanty  I  faid,  and  the 
crowded  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  Thou  cameft  in  thy 
beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the 
winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of  CoUa,  and  the  foe 
is  nenr." 

*<  Yes !  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  ruftling  ftrength  of 
Ahhosf.  I  heard  their  clanging  amis  on  the  coalt, 
and  favi'  the  dark  wreaths  of  Erin's  llandard.  Diilindl 
is  tlie  voice  of  Cairbar  ||,  and  loud  as  Cromla's  falling 
ftream.  He  had  ittw  the  dark  fhip  on  the  fca,  before 
the  duflcy  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on  Le- 
na's plain,  and  lift  ten  thouHmd  fwords."  "  And  let 
them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,"  faid  Nathos  with  a 
fmile.  *'  The  fons  of  car-borne  Ufnoth  wall  never 
tremble  in  danger.  Why  doft  thou  roll  with  all  thy 
foam,  thou  rolling  Tea  of  Ullin?  Why  do  ye  ruflle,  on 
your  dark  wings,  ye  whiftling  tempefts  of  the  fky  ?  Do 
ye  think,  ye  ftorms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coafl? 
No:  his  foul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night!  Al- 
thos  1  bring  my  fatiier's  arms :  thou  feeft  them  beaming 
to  the  ftars.  Bring  the  fpear  of  Semof,  it  Hands  in 
the  dark-bofomed  fhip." 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in 
all  their  fhining  Heel.  The  flride  of  the  chief  is  lovely  : 
the  joy  of  his  eyes  terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  com- 
ing of  Cairbar.  The  wind  is  ruftling  in  his  hair.  Dar- 
thula  is  filent  at  his  fide:  her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief. 
She  flrives  to  hide  the  rifing  figh,  and  two  tears  fwell 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Althos  !"  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  *'  I  fee  a  cave  in 
that  rock.    Place  Dar-thula  there:  ^nd  let  thy  arm  be 

t  Althrs  had  joft  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft  of  Lena,  whither  he  hail  bee« 
fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

I,  Cairbar  had  CHthcrcU  an  army,  to  the  coaft  of  Ulfler,  in  order  to  oppofc  Fin- 
eal,  who  prepiied  for  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-eftabiiOx  the  houfe  of 
Cormac  on  the  throne,  v/hich  Cairbar  had  ufurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cair- 
bar's  army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  ihip  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  was 
driven  :  fo  that  there  was  no  pofflbility  of  their  efcapinc. 

^  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  fide.  The  fpear  mentioned 
here  was  given  to  Ufnoth  on  his  marriage,  it  being  the  cuftom  then  for  the  fathev 
of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms  to  his  fon.in-law.  The  ceremony  ufcd  upoa  thele  os. 
•aCoiM  is  mentiuced  in  other  poems. 
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ftrong.  Ardan!  we  meet  the  foe,  and  call  to  battle 
gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came  in  his  founding  fteel, 
to  meet  the  fon  of  Ufnoth!  Dar-thulal  if  thou  ftialt  e- 
fcape,  look  not  on  the  falling  Nathos.  Lift  thy  fails, 
O  Althos,  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

"Tell  to  the  chiefj  that  his  fon  fell  Nvirh  fame; 
that  my  fword  did  not  fhun  the  battle.  Tell  him  I  fell 
in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  and  let  the  joy  of  his  grief 
be  great.  Daughter  of  Colla!  call  the  maids  to  Etha'a 
echoingihall.  Let  their  fongs  arife  for  Nathos,  when 
fhadowy  autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona  |[ 
might  be  heard  in  my  praife!  then  would  my  fpirit  re- 
joice in  the  midll  of  my  mountain  winds."  And  my 
voice  fhall  praife  thee,  Nathos,  chief  of  the  woody  E- 
tha!  The  voice  of  OfTian  fhall  rife  in  thy  praife,  fon  of 
J;he  generous  Ufnoth !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when 
the  battle  role  ?  Then  would  the  fword  of  Offian  have 
defended  thee,  or  himfelf  have  fallen  low. 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma,  round  the  Itrength  of 
the  fhell.  The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks;  the  fpi- 
rit of  the  mountain  TI  fhrieked.  The  blaft  came  ruftling 
through  the  hall,  and  gently  touched  my  harp.  The 
found  was  mournful  and  low,  like  the  long  of  the  tomb. 
Fingal  heard  it  firft,  and  the  crowded  fighs  of  his  bo- 
fom  rofe.  "  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,"  faid  the 
gray-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the  found  of 
',  deatli  on  the  harp  of  my  fon.  Ofiian,  touch  the  found- 
ing firing;  bid  the  forrowrife;  that  their  fpirits  may 
fly  with  joy  to  Morven's  woody  hills."  I  touched  the 
harp  before  the  king,  the  found  was  mournful  and  low. 
*'  Bend  forward  from  your  clouds,"  I  laid, "  ghofts  of 
my  fathers!  bend;  lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your  courfe, 
and  receive  the  falling  chief;  M'hether  he  comes  from  a 
diflant  land  or  riles  from  the  rolling  lea.  Let  his  robe 
of  mill  be  near;  his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud. 
Place  an  half-extinguiihed  meteor  by  his  fide,   in  the 

t  Ufnoth. 

II  Offian,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is,  often,  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 
i)  By  the  fpiiit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and  melancholy  found  which 
jretedes  a  ftorm  :  well  Jtwown  ty  thoft  who  live  in  a  tich  country. 
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form  of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh !  let  liis  counte- 
nance be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his 
prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  fald,  "  ghofls  of 
my  fathers !  bend" 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly-tremb- 
ling harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Ullin's  fhore  furround- 
ed  by  the  night ;  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  foe  amidft 
the  roar  of  tumbling  waves.  Silent  he  heard  their 
voice,  and  refted  on  his  fpear.  Morning  rofe,  with  its 
beams:  the  fons  of  Erin  appear;  like  gray  rocks,  with 
all  their  trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cairbar 
ilood,  in  the  midfl,  and  grimly  fmiled  when  he  faw 
the  fee.  Nathos  rufhed  forward  in  his  ftrength ;  nor 
could  Dar-thula  flay  behind.  She  came  with  the  hero, 
lifting  her  fhining  fpear.  And  who  are  thefe,  in  their 
armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth?  Who  but  the  fons  of 
Ufnoth  ;  Althos  and  dark-haired  Ardan. 

"Come,"  faid  Nathos,  "come!  chief  of  the  high 
Temora !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coafl  for  tlie  white- 
bofomed  maid !  His  people  are  not  with  Nathos  !  they 
are  behind  that  rolling  fea.  Why  doft  thou  bring  thy 
thoufands  againii  the  chief  of  Etha?  Thou  didit  fly  f 
from  him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  were'  around 
him."  "  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  ftiall  Erin's  king 
fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  v/ere  not  among  the  re- 
nowned, nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes 
in  their  halls?  or  the  fliiclds  of  other  times?  Cairbar 
is  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  little 
men." 

The  tear  ftarts  from  car-borne  Nathos;  he  turned 
liis  eyes,  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears  flew,  at  once, 
and  thi-ee  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then  the  light  of  their 
fwords  gleamed  on  high:  the  ranks  of  Erin  yield ;  as  a 
ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a  blaft  of  wind.  Then 
Cairbar  ordei-ed  his  people;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand 
bows.  A  thoufand  arrows  fiew;  the  fons  of  Ufnoth 
fell.    They  fell  like  three  young  oaks  which  Hood  a- 

t  He  alludes  to  the  fugi^t  of  Cairbar  from  Selama. 
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lone  on  the  hill;  the  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and 
wondered  how  they  grew  fn  lonely;  the  blaft  of  the 
defert  came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low; 
next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered,  and  the 
heath  was  bare. 

Dar-thula  flood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall; 
no  tear  is  w  her  eye:  bnt  her  look  is  wildly  fad.  Pale 
■washer  cheek;  her  trembling  lips  broke  fhort  an  half- 
formed  word.  Her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  But 
gloomy  Cairbar  came.  *' Where  is  thy  lover  now; 
the  car-borr,c  chief  of  Etha?  Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls 
ofUfnothr  or  the  darlc-brown  hills  of  Fingal?  Mv  bat- 
tle had  roared  on  Morven,  did  not  the  winds  meet  Dar- 
thula.  Fingal  himfelf  would  have  been  low,  and  for- 
row  dwtlling  in  Sflma."  H.  !■  fhield  fell  from  Car- 
thula's  arm,  her  breaft  of  fnow  appeared.  It  appear- 
ed, but  it  was  ftained  with  blood,  for  an  arrow  was  fix- 
ed in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a 
wreath  of  fnow.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  his  face, 
and  their  blood  is  mixing  round. 

<'  Daughter  of  Colla  thou  art  low!"  faid  Cairbar's 
hundred  bards;  *'  filence  is  at  the  blue  flreams  of  Sela- 
ma,  for  Truthil'sf  race  have  failed.  When  wilt  thou 
rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's  maids?  Thy  fleep  is 
long  in  the  tomb,  and  the  morning  diflant  far.  The 
fun  fliall  not  come  to  thy  bed,  and  fay,  "  Awake,  Dar- 
thula !  awake,  thou  firft  of  women  I  the  wind  of  fpring 
is  abroad.  The  flowers  fl::ake  their  heads  on  the  green 
hills,  the  woods  wave  their  growing  leaves."  Retire, 
O  fun,  the  daughter  of  Cc'Ia  is  afleep.  She  will  not 
come  forth  in  her  beauty:  fiie  will  not  movej  in  the 
fleps  of  her  lovelinefs." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they  raifed  the 
tomb.  I  lung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  v\'hen  the 
king  of  Morven  came;  when  he  came  to  green  JJiVwi 
to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar. 

t  TrutbJI  vcastUc  foundev  of  Dur-ttula's  fajaily.. 
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A   POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Finfpl,  rctnruing  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made  Into  theRoman  pro\'Jnce, 
rcfolved  to  vifu  Cithuiia  king  of  IniRore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whofe 
ttory  ii  related, at  larRe,  in  the  dramatic  poem  publiflied  in  this  coUeftion.  Up- 
on his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  CathisUa,  he  obfer\'ed  a" 
flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofo  days,  was  aPisnal  of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove 
him  into  a  bay,  at  fome  dirtance  frum  Carric-thura,  and  he  was.itjligod  to  paf* 
the  night  on  the  Ciorc  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothal  king  of  Sora, 
who  hail  bcfiegcd  CathuHa  in'  his  palace  of  Carric-thura,  and  look  Frothal  him- 
felf  p.ifoner,  after  he  had  enpiged  him  in  a  finglc  combat.  The  deliverance  of 
Carric-ihur:i  is  the  ful-jcfc  of  the  pnem,  but  fevcral  other  epifudes  are  inter- 
woven with  it.  It  appears  frr>:n  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  ad>!reffed  to  -i  Cul- 
<lse,or  one  of  the  flrft  ChrilUan  milGonarics,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the  fpirit  of 
JLoda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced  by  Ofii  :n  in 
oppofition  to  the  CuWee's  doarine.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  OOian's  no- 
tions of  a  fuperior  being;  and  (liews  that  he  was  not  addicted  to  the  fuperfti. 
tion  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  theintroduftion  of  Chriftiaaity. 

TTast  }•  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  goWen- 
■  •■•  haired  fon  of  the  Iky  ?  The  weft  lias  opened  its 
gales ;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The  waves  come 
to  behold  thy  beauty;  thev  lift  their  trembling  heads: 
they  fee  thee' lovely  in  thy  Heepi  but  they  fhrink  away 
with  fear.  Reft  in  thy  rfiadowy  cavq,  O  fun  !  and  let 
thy  return  be  in  joy.  But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to 
the  found  of  the  harps  of  Sclraa:  let  the  b:'am  fp'xad 
in  the  hall,  the  king  of  fhells  is  returned!  The  jlriie  of 
Cronr.'il  is  paft,  like  founds  that  are  no  more:  raife  the 
fcng,  O bards,  the  king  is  returned  with  his  fame! 

Such  was  i};e  fong  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal  returned 
from  battle:  when  he  returned  in  the  fair  blufhing  of 
youth;  witli  all  his  heavy  locks.  His  blue  arms  were 
on  the  hero;  like  a  gray  cloud  on  the  fun,  when  he 
moves   in  his  robes  of  mift,  and  fhews  but  half  iiis 

t  The  fjng  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens, is  in  a  lyric  meafure.  It  was 
nfial  with  Fingal,  «  ben  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  fing. 
ing  bsft-re  him.     This  fpecies  of  triumph  is  jailed  by  Offian,  the  '  fongof  viiflory. ' 

ji  OIHan  hns  celebrated  the  'ftrife  of  Crona,' in  a  particular  poem.  This  poem 
is  cor.nei5t2d  with  it,  hut  it  was  impoiHble  for  the  trai\fl«tor  to  procure  th«t  jjiit 
wllicii  rcJites  to  Cro-a,  wiUnnj  degree  of  purity. 
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beams.  His  heroes  follow  the  king:  the  feaft  of  fhells 
is  Tpread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  tlis 
forii^  to  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona!  he  faid,  O  bards  of  other 
times  !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  bkie  hofts  of  our  fathers 
rife!  ftrike  the  harp  in  my  hall;  and  let  Fingal  hear 
the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  it  is  hke  the 
fhower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  tlie  oak, 
and  the  yoxnig  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O 
bards,  to-morrow  we  lift  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  is 
through  the  ocean,  to  Cai^ic-thura's  walls ;  the  moffy 
vails  of  Sarno,  where  CoraJla  dwelt..  There  the  noble 
Cathulla  fpreads  the  feaft  of  lliells.  The  boars  of  his 
woods  are  many,  and  the  found  of  the  chafe  fliall  arife. 

Cronnan  f ,  fon  of  fong !  faid  Ullin,  J/Iinona,  grace- 
ful at  the  harp !  ralfe  the  fong  of  Shilric,  to  pleafe  the 
king  of  Morven.  Let  Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty, 
like  the  fhowery  bow,  when  it  fhews  its  Jovely  head  on 
the  lake,  and  the  fetting  fun  is  bright.  And  ihe  comes, 
O  Fingal!  her  voice  is  foft,  but  fad. 

Finvelj,  My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  purfues 
the  flying  deer.  Flis  gray  dogs  are  panting  around 
him;  his  bow-ftring  founds  in  the  wind.  Dofl  thou 
relt  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  noife  of  the 
mountain-ftream  ?  the  rufiies  are  nodding  with  the 
wind,  the  mift  is  flying  over  the  hill.  I  will  approach 
my  love  unperceivcd,  and  fee  him  from  the  rock.  Love- 
ly I  faw  thee  iiril  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  \\ ;  thou 
wert  returning  tall  from  the  chafe  j  the  faireft  amor.g 
thy  friends. 

Shilric.  What  voice  Is  that  I  hear?  the  voice  lllce 
the  fummer  wind.    1  fit  not  by  the  nodding  ruihcs ;  I 

t  One  fliouM  think  ttwit  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  VinTC'.a  Vvrere  reprcfentcd  by 
Cronnan  -.-.na  Minona,  whofe  very  names  denoie  that  thoy  vcio  fingers,  who  per- 
1  ,^:  ;ii  ;  0  ;•:.  Cronnan  figmfies  a  mournful  found;  Miuona,  or  Min-'onn, 
'  1  V     Jic  dramatic  poems  of  Ofiian  appear  to  have  been  prefented  before 

I- 1:  .Liiin  occafions. 

I  K:  I  .  ;  Dinao,  fignifies  a  raountaln-ftrcam  ;  it  is  hwe  fome  river  known 
by  lh;;t  n;.n!c,  in  the  days  of  Olnan.  'J  here  are  fcveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  nurtli 
of  Scotland,  fiUi  rctainiag  tlie  name  of  U.-an ;  in  pirticulir,  ene  wWch  falls  inl» 
IheTayatDcuiteld. 
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hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar,  Viiivtlaf,  atar 
1  go  to  the  wars  of  FingaL  My  dogs  attend  me  no 
more.  No  more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on 
higli  I  fee  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  ftream  of  the  plain  ; 
bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the  weft- 
em  wave. 

yiiivelj.  Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric!  and  I  am 
alone  on  the  hill.  The  deer  are  ktn  on  the  brow ; 
void  of  fei:r  tiuy  graze  along.  No  more  they  dread 
the  wind;  no  more  the  ruitling  tree.  The  hunter  is 
far  removed;  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers! 
fens  of  the  waves !  fpare  my  lovtly  Shilric. 

Soilric.  If  fall  I  nuijL  in  the  field,  raife  high  my  grave 
Vinvcla.  Gray  ftonCs  andheaped-up  earth,  fliall  mark 
Hie  to  future  times.  When  the  hunter  fhall  fit  by  the 
mound,  and  produce  his  food  at  noon,  "  Some  warri- 
or rcfts  here,"  he  will  fay;  and  my  fame  ihall  live  in 
his  praifev  Remember  mc,  Viuvela,  when  low  on 
earth  [lie! 

Fitt-vda.  Yes!  I  will  remember  thee;  Indeed  my 
Shilric  will  fall.  What  fliall  I  do,  my  love!  when 
thou  art  gone  for  ever  ?  Through  thefc  hills  I  will  go 
at  noon:  1  will  go  through  the  filent  heath.  There  I 
will  fee  the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning  from  the  chafe. 
Lideed  my  Shilric  wall  fall ;  but  I  will  remember  him. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven;  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his  rage.  But  now 
my  eyes  behold  him  not.  1  met  him,  one  day,  on 
the  hiil;  his  cheek  was  pale;  his  brow  was  dark  The 
figh  was  frequent  in  his  breaft:  nis  fteps  were  towards 
the  defert.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my 
chiefs,  when  the  founds  of  my  ihields  arifc.  Dwells  he 
in  the  narrow  houfef,  the  chief  of  high  CarmoralJ? 

Cronnan!  faid  UUin  of  other  times,  raife  the  fong  of 
Shilric;  when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and  Vinvela  was 
no  more.    He   leaned  on  her  gray  moffy  ftone;  he 

\  Ebin-bhcul,  'a  woman  with  a  melodious  voice*  BU  in  the  Galic  languajie 
bas  the  f;:me  found  with  the  V  ja  Englifll, 

fl  Citru.mor,  'high  rocky  hill.' 
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though  Vinvela  lived.  He  faw  her  fair-moving  |j  on 
the  plain:  but  the  bright  form  Lifted  not:  the  fun- 
beam  fled  from  the  field,  and  fhe  was  feen  no  more. 
Hear  the  fong  of  Shllric,  It  is  foft,  but  fad. 

I  fit  by  the  mcfiy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above  me.  Dark  waves 
roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake  is  troubled  beloM%  The 
deer  defcend  from  the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  diftance  is 
feen;  no  whiftling  cow-herd  is  nigh.  It  is  mid-day: 
but  all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didft 
thou  but  appear,  O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the  heath  ! 
thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  behind  thee  :  thy  bofom 
heaving  on  the  fight ;  thme  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy 
friends,  whom  the  mifl  of  the  hill  had  concealed  ! 
Thee  I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy 
father's  houfe. 

But  is  it  fliC  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of  light 
on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn,  as  the 
fun  in  a  fummer-ftorm,  comeft  thou,  lovely  maid,  over 
rocks,  over  mouutains  to  me?  She  fpeaks:  but  how 
weak  her  voice,  like  the  breeze  in  th.e  reeds  of  the  pool. 
"  Returneft  thou  fafe  from  the  v^ar  ?  Where  are  thy 
friends,  my  love?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  hill;  I 
heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric!"  Yes,  my  fair,  I  re- 
turn ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  faalt  fee  them  no 
more :  their  graves  I  raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art 
thou  on  the  defert  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath,  alone  ? 

*' Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric!  alone  in  the  winter-houfe. 
With  grief  for  thee  I  expired.  Sliilric,  I  am  pale  iu  the 
tomb." 

She  fleets,  fhe  fails  away;  as  gray  mift  before  the 
wind!  and,  wilt  thou  not  ftay,  my  love?  Stay  and  be^ 
hold  my  tears?  fair  thou  appearcft,  Vinvela!  fair  thou 
waft,  when  alive! 

By  the  mofiy  fountain  I  will  fit;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.   When  raid-day  is  filent  around,   con- 

H  The  dlflinftion,  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  hetweeu  good  and  bad  fpirits, 
was,  that  the  former  appeared  fomctimcs  in  the  day  time  in  lonely  unfrequented 
places,  but  the  latter  feldom  but  by  ni^t,  and  always  in  a  difaial  gloomy  fceoe. 
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■  c,  O  my  Icve  with  rne!  come  on  the  wings  of  tlie 
'  on  the  blafl:  of  the   mountain,  co-.ne'  Let  me 
:.-  .-  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafleft,  when  mid-day  is  filcnt 
around. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of  Sel- 
ma's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft;  the  bhie  wa- 
ters rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his  fails  to  rife,  and 
the  winds  came  ruflling  from  their  hills.  Iniflore  rofe 
to  fight,  and  Carric-thura's  moffy  towers.  But  the 
Vi^n  of  diflrcfs  was  on  their  top:  the  green  fiarae  edged 
with  fmoke.  The  king  of  Morven  Itruck  his  breaft: 
he  affumed,  at  once,  his  fpear.  His  darkened  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coaih  he  looks  back  to  the  lag- 
ging winds.  His  hair  is  difordered  on  his  back.  Tlie 
lilence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  onthefea:  Rotha's  bay  received 
the  fhip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  with  all  its  e- 
choing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the  circle  f  of  Loda,  and 
the  moffy  ftone  of  power.  A  narrow  plain  fpreads  be- 
neath, covered  with  grafs  and  aged  trees,  which  the 
midnight  v.'inds,  in  their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the 
Ihaggy  rock.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  lire  am  is  there : 
and  the  lonely  blaft  of  ocean  purfues  the  thiille's  beard. 
The  flame  of  three  oaks  arofe:  the  feail  is  fpread  a- 
round  :  hut  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric-thu- 
ra's battling  chief. 

The  wan  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eaft.  Sleep  de- 
fcended  on  the  youths.  Their  blue  helmets  glitter  to 
the  beam,  the  fading  fire  decays.  But  fleep  did  not 
reft  on  the  king:  he  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his  arms,  and 
fiowly  afcended  the  hill  to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's 
tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant ;  the  moon  hid  her 
red  face  in  the  eaft.  A  blaft  came  from  the  mountain, 
and  bore,  on  its  v/ings,  the  fpirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to 
iiis  place  in  his  terrors  jj,  and  he  Ihook  his  dufky  fpear. 

t  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppofcd  to  be  a  place  of  woiftiip  amar.g  the  Scandinavi- 
•  ans,  as  the  fpirit  of  l.oda  is  tliousht  to  be  the  fame  vi-ith  their  g-.l  Ociin. 

ii  Uc  U  dcTcribed,  iu  »fiir.iie,  iu  the  pociu  con^einin^  xtic  deaili  of  CtiKhailhi. 
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His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face;  and  his 
voice  is  like  diilant  thunr.er.  Fingal  advanced  with 
the  fpear  of  his  flrcngth,  afid  raifcd  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  uighr,  retire:  call  thy  winds  and  fly:  Why 
dofl:  thou  come  to  my  prefer.ce,  witli  thy  fliadowy  arms  ? 
Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  dil'raal  fpirit  of  Loda  ? 
Weak  is  thy  fliield  of  clouds:  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy 
fword.  Tiie  biafi  rolls  them  togeiiier,  and  thoii  thy- 
felf  dojft  vanifh.  Fly  fi-om  my  prefence,  fon  of  niglit  I 
call  thy  vririds  and  fly !  , 

Doft  tliou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the  hol- 
low voice?  The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the 
battle  in  the  field  of  the  valiant.  I  look  on  the  natioi.s 
and  they  vanllh:  my  nofa-ils  pour  the  blaft  of  dcatli.  I 
come  abroad  on  the  winds:  the  tem.pefl;s  are  before  my 
face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  ;  the 
fields  of  my  reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  then  in  my  calm  field,  faid  Fingal,  and  lot 
Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  fteps  afcetid,  from  my 
hills,  into  thy  peaceful  plains?  Do  I  meet  ihee,  v/iih  a 
fpear,  on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of  difmai  Loda?  Why  then 
doftthou  frown  on  Fingal?  Or  fliake  thine  airy  fpear?  • 
But  thou  frownefl  in  vain:  1  never  fled  from  niighty 
men.  And  '^.tXS.  the  fons  of  tht:  wind  frighten  the  king 
of  Morven!  No:  he  knows  the  weaknefs  of  their 
arms. 

Fly  to  thv  land,  replied  the  fniT!:  receive  the  wind 
and  fly.  1  lie  l)bfts  are  in  the  hoiiow  of  my  hand  ;- 
the  courfc  (if  the  ilorm  is  mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is 
my  fon.  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  power.  His  b.at- 
tle  is  around  Carric-thura;  and  he  will  prevail.  I'ly 
to  thy  land,  fon  of  Condial,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath. 

Me  lifted  high  hib  fliadowy  fpear ;  and  bent  forward 
his  terrible  height.  But  the  king,  advancing,  drev/  his 
fword;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Lunof.  The  gleam- 
ing path  of  the  Heel  winds  through  the  gloomy  jjhcih 
The  form  fell  iliapclefs  into  air,  like  a  column  of  fnioke, 

t  The  fKtnous  fword  ff  l-ingal.  niadi  IrJiiH;  or]Li-.iiti,a  Imilhof  Lutlilir.. 
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which  the  ftaff  of  the  boy  diflurbs,  as  It  rifes  from  the 
hilf-cxtlnguifhed  furnace. 

The  fpjrit  of  Lotla  fhrieked,  as,  rolled  into  hnnfclf, 
i  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniftore  fliook  at  the  found.  The 
waves  heard  it  on  the  deep  :  they  flopped,  in  their 
courfe,  with  fear  :  the  companions  of  Fingal  ftarted,  at 
once  i  and  took  their  heavy  fpears.  They  miffed  the 
king;  they  rofe  with  rage:  all  their  arms  rcfound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaft.  The  king  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his  youtlis 
was  great;  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea  from  a  ftorm. 
Ullin  raifed  the  fong  of  gladnefs.  The  hills  of  Iniftore 
rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak  arofe ;  and  the  tales 
of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sera's  battling  king,  fits  in  fadnefs  be- 
neath a  tree.  The  hoft  fprear's  around  Carric-thura. 
He  looks  towards  the  walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for 
the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who,  once  overcame  the  king  in 
war.  When  Annir  reigned  IJ  in  Sora,  the  father  of  car- 
borne  Frothal,  a  blaft  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  carried  Fro- 
thal to  Iniftore.  Three  days  he  feafted  in  Sarno's  hails, 
and  faw  the  flow-rolling  eyes  of  Comala.  He  loved 
her,  in  the  rage  of  youth,  and  rulhed  to  feize  the 
white-armed  maid.  Cathulla  met  the  chief>  The 
gloomy  battle  rofe.  Frothal  is  bound  in  the  hall:  three 
days  he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fent  hi:n 
to  his  {hip,  and  he  returned  to  his  land.  But  wratli 
darkened  his  foul  againft  the  noble  Cathulla.  When 
Annir's  ftonef  of  fame  arofe,  Frothal  came  in  his 
ftrength.  The  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura,  and 
Sarno's  mofi'y  walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniftore.  Frothal  ftruck  his  dark- 
brown  ftiield.  His  chiefs  ftarted  at  the  found  ;  they 
ftood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  fea.    They  faw 


fl  Annir  v.-as  alfo  the  father  of  Errngon,»-ho  was  kille.1  after  the  death  of  h 
brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Erracou  is  the  fubject  of  the  baule  of  Lo-ra, 
poem  in  this  coUeftion. 

t  That  ii,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To  ereft  the  Jlouc  of  cue's  fame,  ^  as,  i 
other  words,  to  fay  tliat  tlie  Psrfoa  -irasdead. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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t'ingal  coming  in  his  ftrength;  andfirft  the  noble  Thu- 
bar  Ipoke. 

"  Who  comes  like  the  flag  of  the  mountain,  with 
all  his  herd  behind  him?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe;  I  fee  his 
forM'ard  fpcar.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven^  Fin- 
gal,  the  fait  of  mc n.  His  acflious  are  v/ell  known  on 
Gormal;  tlie  bicod  of  his  foes  is  in  Sarno's  ha!!s.  Shall 
I  alk  the  peace  II  of  kings  ?  He  is  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven/' 

**  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,'*  faid  Frothal,  "  fhall  my 
days  begin  in  clarknefs?  Shall  I   yield  before  I  have 
conquered  in  battle,  chief  of  ftreamy  Tora  ?  The  peo-  '] 
pie  would  fny  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like  a  meteor;  ] 
but  the  dark  cloud  met  it,  and  it  is   no  m.ore.  .No:   ) 
Thubar,  I  will  never  yield  ;  my  fame  fhall  furround 
me  like  light.     No :  I  will  never  yield,  king  of  llreamy 
Tora." 

He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people,  but 
they  met  a  rock:  Fingal  flood  unmoved,  broken   they 
rolled  back  from  his  lide.     Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety  j  > 
the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued  their  flight.     The  field  is  I 
covered  with  heroes.     A  rifing  hill  preferved  the  fly- 
ing hoft. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bofom 
rofe.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  the 
noble  Thubar.  "  Thubar  !  my  people  fled.  My  fame 
has  ceafed  to  rife.  I  will  fight  the  king  ;  I  feel  my 
burning  foul.  Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  combat. 
Speak  not  agalnfl  Frothai's  words.  But,  Thubar !  I 
love  a  maid  ;  (he  dwells  by  Thano's  flream,  the  white- 
bofomed  maid  of  Herman,  Utha  with  the  foftly- 
rolling  eyes.  She  feared  the  daughter^  of  iniftorc, 
and  her  foft  fighs  rofe,  at  my  departure.  Tell  to  U- 
tha  that  I  am  Tovv^;  hut  that  my  foul  delighted  in  hei-." 

Such  were  his  words,  rcfolved  to  fight.     But  the  foft  \ 
figh  of  Utha  was  near.     She  had  folio Vv-ed  her  hero  o 

ll  HnnouraWe  terms  of  peace. 

^  By  the  daughter  oflnifture,  Frothal  means  Comala,  of  whnfe  de:ith  Uth: 
probably  had  not  heard ;  coafcij-jently  flie  feared  Itat  tUe  funuer  palliun  of  f  lutlia 
for  Conuhla  migtxt  return. 
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vtfr  the  fea,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled  her 
eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath  a  glittering 
helmet.  But  now  flie  faw  the  bard  as  he  went,  and 
the  fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand.  Her  locfe  hair 
flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with  fighs. 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  the  king;  fhe  would  fpeak, 
but  thrice  fhe  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard;  he  came  in  the 
ftrength  of  fteel.  They  mixed  their  deathful  fpears, 
and  raifed  the  gleam  of  their  fwords.  But  the  fteel  of 
Fingal  defcended  and  cut  Frothal's  fhield  in  twain.  His 
fair  fide  is  expofed  ;  half-bent  he  forefees  his  death. 

Darknefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  rufhed  to  cover  the  chief  with 
her  fhield ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  fteps.  She  fell 
on  her  arm  of  fnow  ;  her  fiiield,  her  helmet  flew  wide. 
Her  white-bofom  heaved  to  the  fight ;  her  dark-brown 
hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  wliite-armed  maid :  he  flayed  the 
uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  king, 
as,  bending  forward  he  fpoke.  **  King  of  ftreamy  So- 
ra  !  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal.  It  was  never  ftain- 
ed  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquifhed  ;  it  never  pierced 
a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why 
Hiouldefl  thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  ftreamy  Sora?" 

Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  faw  the  rifing 
maid:  they  f  ftood  in  filence,  in  their  beauty;  like  two 
young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the  fhower  of  fpring  is 
on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud  winds  are  laid. 

=*  Daughter  of  Herman,"  faid  Frothal,  "  didft  thou 
come  from  Tora's  ftreams;  didft  thou  come,  in  thy 
beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But  he  was  low  be- 
fore the  mighty,  maid  of  the  flow-rolling  eye !  The 
foeble  did  not  overcome  the  fon  of  car-borne  Annir. 
Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of  Morven !  in  battles  of  the 
fpear.    But,  in  peace,  tliou  art  like  the  fun,  when  he 

t  Frothal  and  Uths. 
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looks  through  a  filent  fhowcr:  the  flowers  lift  then-  fair 
heads  before  him  ;  and  the  gales  fhake  their  ruftling 
wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Snra !  that  my  feaft  were 
fpread!  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  fee  thy  arms 
and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their 
fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal. 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  replied  the  king,  "  the  fame  of 
Sora's  race  fhall  be  heard.  When  chiefs  are  ftrong  in 
battle,  then  does  the  fong  arife  !  But  if  their  fwords  are 
iiretchcd  over  the  feeble:  if  the  blood  of  the  weak  has 
llained  their  arms;  the  bard  fhall  forget  them  in  the 
fong,  and  their  tombs  fhall  not  be  known.  The  ftran- 
gerlhall  come  and  build  there,  and  remove  theheaped- 
iip  earth.  An  half-worn  fword  fhall  rife  before  him  ; 
and  bending  above  it  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms 
of  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names  are  not  in  fong. 
Come  thou,  O  Frothal,  to  the  fealt  of  Iniftore;  let  the 
maid  of  thy  love  be  there :  and  our  faces  will  brighten 
with  joy." 

Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  In  the  fteps  of  his 
might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened.  The 
fcaft  of  fhells  is  fpread.  The  voice  of  mufic  arofe. 
Gladnefs  brightened  in  the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin 
was  heard;  the  harp  of  Selma  was  llrung.  Utha  re- 
joiced in  his  prefence,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  grief ; 
the  big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  foft  Crimoraf 
fpoke,  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval,  who  dwelt  at 
Lotha's  Ij  mighty  ftream.  The  tale  was  long,  but  love- 
ly ;  and  pleafed  the  blufhing  maid  of  Tora. 

Crimora  ^  ■.  Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  ?  Whofe  voice  is  that 
loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleafant  as  the  harp  of  Carril  *  ? 


f  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the  fituation  of  Crimora 
and  Utha  were  fo  (imilar. 

II  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. The  only  one  of  them  that  ftill  retains  a  name  of  a  like  found  is  Lochy, 
in  Invernefsftiire ;  but  whether  it  is  the  river  menUoned  here,  the  trannator  will 
not  pretend  to  fay. 

f  Crimora,  '  a  woman  of  a  great  foul.' 

*  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentiongd  Uere  ii  the  fame  with  Carril  Uie  fan  of  Kinfcna, 
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It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of  fteel ;  but  fad  is  his  dark- 
ened brow.  Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what 
difturbs  my  Connal  ||  ? 

Coiiiial.  They  hve.  I  faw  them  return  from  the 
chafe,  like  a  flream  of  light.  The  fun  was  on  their 
fliields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcended  the  hill. 
Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth;  the  war,  my  love  is 
near.  To-morrow  the  terrible  Dargo  comes  to  try 
the  force  of  our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies ; 
the  race  of  battle  and  wounds. 

Cii/nora.  Connal,  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  mift  on  the 
fable  wave.  They  flowly  came  to  land.  Connal,  ma- 
ny are  the  warriors  of  Dargo ! 

Connal.  Bring  me  thy  father's  fliield;  the  bofTy,  iron 
fliicld  of  Rinval ;  that  fliield  like  the  full  moon  when 
it  moves  darkened  through  heaven. 

Crif^ora.  That  (hield  I  bring,  O  Connal';  but  it  did 
not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of  Gormar  he  fell. 
Thou  may 'ft  fall,  O  Conual ! 

Conual.  Fall  indeed  I  may :  But  ralfe  my  tomb,  Cri- 
mora.  Gray  flones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fnall  keep  my 
memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over  my  tomb,  and  beat 
thy  mournful  heaving  breail.  Tliough  fair  thou  art, 
my  love,  as  the  light ;  more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of 
the  hill ;  yet  I  will  not  ftay.  Raife  my  tomb,  Crimora. 
Cri;^ora.  Then  give  me  tliofe  arms  of  light ;  that 
fword,  and  that  fpear  of  fteel.  I  fluill  meet  Dargo  with 
thee,  and  aid  my  lovely  Connal.  Farewel,  ye  rocks  of 
Ardven !  ye  deer !  and  ye  ftreams  of  the  hill !  We 
fhall  return  no  more.     Our  tombs  are  diflant  far. 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more  :"  faid  Utha's  burft- 
ing  figh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did  Crimora 
live  ?  Her  fteps  were  lonely,  and  her  foul  was  fad  for 
Connal.  Was  he  not  young  and  lovely  ;  like  the  beam 
of  the  fetting  fun  ?"  Ullin  faw  the  virgin's   tear,  and 

Cuchullin's  bard.     The  name  itfelf  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  iig.iifies  a  fprightly 
and  bannonious  fuund. 

H  Connal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  heroes  of  Firgat ;  he 
Wis  flain  in  a  battle againft  Dargo,  a  Briton;  but  whether  by  tlis  baud  of  the  ene- 
my   or  ttat  of  iii5  iaiarcf>,  tradition  docs  not  dtteriaiac. 
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took  the  foftly  trembling  harp:  the  fong  was  lovely, 
but  fad,  and  filence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains ;  gray  mift  refts 
on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath. 
Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  narrow  plain.  A  tree 
ftands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  the  flumbering  Con- 
nal.  The  leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  ftrew 
the  grave  of  the  dead  At  times,  are  feen  here,  the 
ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  when  the  mufmg  hunter  alone 
ilalks  {lowly  over  the  lieath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Connal  ? 
and  who  recount  thy  fathers?  Thy  family  grew  like 
an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  m.eeteth  the  wind  with 
its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn  from  the  earth. 
Who  fhall  fupply  the  pl?re  of  Connal?  Here  was  the 
din  of  arms?  and  here  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody 
are  the  wars  of  Fingal !  O  Connal  !  it  was  here  thou 
didft  fall.  Thine  arm  was  like  a  ftorm  ;  thy  fword  a 
beam  of  the  fky ;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  ; 
thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of  fire-  Louder  than  a  ftorui  was 
thy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy  fteel.  Warriors  fell 
by  thy  fword,  as  the  thifrle  by  the  ftafF  of  a  boy. 
Dargo  the  mighty  cam.e  on,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder. 
His  brows  were  conLratr*;c(l  zv.d  dark.  His  eyes  like 
two  caves  in  a  rock.  Biight  rofe  their  fwords  on  each 
fide ;  dire  was  the  cl"ng  of  their  fleeL 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near ;  Crimora  bright 
in  the  armour  of  man;  her  yellow  hair  is  loofe  behind, 
her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  foUovvX-d  the  youth  to  the 
•war,  Connal,  her  much  beloved.  She  drew  the  firing 
on  Dargo  ;  but  erring  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls 
like  an  oak  on  the  plain  ;  like  a  rock  f  om  the  ihairt,'/. 
hill.  What  ihall  fiie  do,  haplefs  m.aid  ?  Ke  bleed's ; 
her  Connal  dies.  All  the  night  long  fhe  cries,  and  all 
the  dav;  ''  O  Connal,  my  love,  and  my  friend!"  With 
grief  the  fad  raourner  dies.  Earth  here  inclofes  tlie 
loveli  -ft  pair  on  the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the 
ftones  of  the  tomb  :  I  often  fit  in  the  mournful  Ihade. 
The  windfighs  through  the  grafs  j  their  memory  rufh- 
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es  on  my  mind.    Undlfturhed  you  now  fleep  together  ; 
in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain  you  reft  alone. 

"  And  loft  be  your  reft,"  faid  Utha,  "  children  of 
ftreamv  Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with  tears,  and 
mv  fecret  fong  fhall  rile ;  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
groves  of  Tora,  and  the  ftream  is  roaring  near.  Then 
Ihall  ye  come  on  my  foul,  with  all  your  lovely  grief." 

Three  days  feafted  the  kings:  on  the  fourth  their 
whitv^  fails  arofe.  The  winds  of  the  north  carry  the 
fhip  of  Fingal  to  Mor\^en's  woody  land.  But  the  fpi- 
ritof  Loda,  fat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  th<?  ftiips  of  Fro- 
thai.  Ke  hung  forward  with  all  his  blafts,  and  fpread 
the  white-bofomed  fails.  The  wounds  of  his  form 
were,  not  forgot ;  he  ftill  feared  t  the  hand  of  the  king. 

t  The  ftory  of  Fingal,  and  the  Tpirit  of  I.oda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  famous  Odin,  is 
the  moft  extravagant  fiftion  ill  all  Offian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
precedents  In  the  beft  poets;  and  it  muft  be  faid  for  Oflian,  that  he  fays  n-  thing 
but  what  perfectly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concerning  ghofts.  'I'hef 
thought  the  fouls  of  the  dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptible  uf  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  Irawn  from  this  piffagc,  that  Offian  had  no  notion  of  a 
divinity,  1  fliall  leave  to  others  to  determine  :  it  appears,  ho\trever,  that  he  wa» 
©1  opinion,  that  fuptrior  beings  ought  to  take  no  aoUceof  what  paffedamocg  rus». 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

T&is  poem  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a  cuftom,  which  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed 
afterwards,  in  the  north  of,  Scotland,  anJ  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at  an  annual 
feafl,  provided  by  the  king  or  chief,  repeated  their  poems,  and  fuch  of  them  as 
were  thought,  by  him,  worthy  of  being  preferved,  were  carefully  taught  to  their 
children,  in  order  to  have  them  tranfmitted  to  poilerity  it  was  ofteof  thofe 
occafions  that  afforded  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  poem  to  OfTvan.  It  is  tailed  in 
the  original,  The  Songs  of  Selma,  which  title  it  was  thought  proper  to  adopt 
in  the  tranflation. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  anfl  has  great  variety  of  verfification.  The  addref& 
to  the  evening  ftar,  with  which  it  open?,  has,  iu  the  original,  all  the  har- 
mony that  numbers  could  give  it ;  flowing  down  with  all  that  tranquillity  and 
foftnefs,  which  the  fc-e-ie  defcribcdnatuially  iufpires. 

Ctar  of  the  defcending  night!  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
*^  v/efl!  thou  liftt'ft  thy  uiiihorn  head  from  thy  cloud: 
thy  fteps  are  Ilately  on  thy  hill.  What  doll  thou  be- 
hold la  the  plain  ?  The  ftormy  winds  are  laid.  The 
murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves 
climb  the  diftant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  on 
their  feeble  wings,  and  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the 
field.  What  doll  thou  behold,  fair  light .'  But  thou 
doll  fmile  and  depai  t.  The  v/aves  come  with  joy  a- 
rcund  thee,  and  bathe  thy  lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thou 
filent  beam  !  Let  the  light  of  OfTian's  foul  arife. 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  llrength !  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
days  that  are  pall.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watry  column 
of  mill :  his  heroes  are  around.  And  fee  the  bards  of 
the  fong,  gray-haired  Ullln  ;  flately  Ryno;  Alpinf; 
with  the  tuneful  voice,  and  the  foft  complaint  of  Mlno- 
na  !  How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  fmce  the  days  of 
Selma's  feall !  when  we  contended,  like  the  gales  of 
the  fpring,  that,  flying  over  the  hill,  by  turns  bend  the 
feebly-whiitling  grafs. 

+  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Albin,  the  ancient  naraa 
of  Britain  ;  Alp,  '  high  in  land,  or  country.'  The  prefent  name  of  our  iHand  has 
its  origin  in  the  Celtic  tongue;  fo  that  thofe  who  derived  it  from  any  other  be- 
trayed their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of  our  country.  Britain  comes 
from  '  Breac't  in,  variegated  ifland,'  fo  called  from  the  face  of  the  country,  frcra 
the  natives  painting  therafelvesj  or  from  their  p»rty-culoure<l  clothes. 
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Miiiona  then  came  forth  In  her  beauty ;  Mrlth  down- 
calt  look  and  tearful  eye  ;  her  hair  flew  flowly  on  the 
blaft  that  rufhed  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The  fouls 
of  the  heroes  were  fad  when  fne  raifed  the  tuneful  voice: 
for  often  had  they  feen  the  grave  of  Salgar  |!,  and  the 
dark  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  Colmat.  Colma  left 
alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  mafic  !  Salgar 
promifed  to  come :  but  the  night  defcended  round. 
Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  fhe  fat  alone  on  the  hill  j 
Colma.  It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill  of 
ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  flirieks  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  mc 
from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds. 

Rife,  moon  I  from  behind  thy  clouds ;  liars  of  the 
night  appear  !  Lead  me,  fomc  light,  to  the  place  whqrc 
my  love  relts  from  the  toil  of  the  chafe  ;  his  bow  near 
him,  unllrung  ;  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But 
here  I  muft  fit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  molTy  llream. 
The  llream  and  the  wind  roar,  nor  can  I  hear  the 
voice  of  my  love.  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  fon 
of  the  hill,  hispromife  ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and  the  tree; 
and  here  the  roaring  ftream.  Thou  didll  promife  with 
night  to  be  here  Ah  !  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  I 
With  thee  I  would  fly,  my  father  ;  with  thee,  ray  bro- 
ther of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes  ;  but  wc 
are  not  foes,  O  Salgar  !  * 

Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  ftream  be  thou  filent  a 
while  !  let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the  heath  ;  let  my 
wanderer  hear  me.  Salgar  !  it  is  I  who  call.  Here  is 
the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love  !  I  am  here. 
Why  delayeft  thou  thy  coming?  Lo!  the  moon  ap- 
peareth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The  rocks 
are  gray  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  1  fee  him  not  on 
the  brow  ;  his  dogs  before  him  tell  not  that  he  is  com- 
ing.    Here  I  muft  fit  alone. 

But  who  are  thefe  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the  heath  ? 
Are  they  my  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O 

llSealg-'er,  a  hunter.' 

^  CuUmaUi,  '  a  woman  wiUi  fine  h»ir.» 
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my  friends!  they  aiifwer  not.  My  ibul  is  tormented 
with  fears.  Ah!  they  are  dead.  Their  fvvords  are 
red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  !  my  brother  !  why 
haft  thou  flain  my  Salgar  ?  Why,  O  SaJgar  I  hall  thou 
llain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye  both  to  me !  what 
fhall  I  fay  in  your  praife  ?  Thou  wert  fair  in  the  hill 
among  thoufands ;  he  was  terrible  in  light.  Speak  to 
me ;  hear  my  voice,  fons  of  m.y  love  !  But  alas !  they 
are  filent ;  filent  for  ever  !  Cold  are  their  breafts  of 
clay!  Oh!  from  the  reck  of  the  hill:  from  the  top  of 
the  windy  mountain,  fpeak  ye  ghofts  of  the  dead ! 
fpeak,  I  will  not  be  afraid.  Whither  are  ye  gone  to 
reft  ?  In  what  cave  of  tlie  hill  ftiall  I  find  you  ?  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  wind :  no  anfwer  half-drowned 
in  the  ftorms  of  the  hill. 

I  fit  in  my  grief.  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears! 
Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead :  but  clofe  it  not 
till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream  : 
why  fhould  I  ftay  behind  !  Here  fhall  I  reft  with  my 
friends,  by  the  ftream  of  the  founding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill ;  v/hen  the  wind  is  on  the 
heath ;  my  ghoft  fhall  ftand  in  the  wind,  and  mourn 
the  death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  fhall  hear  from 
his  booth.  He  fliall  fear,  but  love  my  voice.  For 
fv\'eet  fhall  m.y  voice  be  for  my  friends ;  for  pleafant 
were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona,  foftly-blufhing  maid  of 
Torman.  Our  tears  defcended  for  Colma,  and  our 
fouls  were  fad.  Ullin  came  with  the  harp,  and  gave 
the  fong  of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleafant ; 
the  foul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But  they  liad 
refted  in  the  narrow  houfe  :  and  their  voice  was  not 
heard  in  Selm.a.  Ullin  had  returned  one  day  from  the 
chafe,  before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on 
the  hill;  their  fong  was  fo ft,  but  fad.  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Moraa-,  firft  of  mortal  men.  His  foul  was 
like  the  foul  of  Fingal;  his  fword  like  the  fword  of 
Ofcar.  But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned:  his  fi- 
lter's eyes  v>'ere  full  of  tears.    Minona's  eyes  were  full 
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of  tears,  the  filter  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired 
from  the  fong  of  UUin,  like  the  moon  in  the  weft, 
when  fhe  forcfees  the  ihower,  and  hides  her  fair  head 
in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp  with  Ullin  ;  the  fong 
of  mourning  rofc. 

Ryno,  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over :  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  O- 
ver  thv5  green  hills  flies  the  inconitant  fun.  Red  thro' 
the  ftouy  vale  comes  down  the  ftream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  ftream  !  but  more  fwcet  is 
the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon  of 
fong,  mourning  for  the  dead.  Bent  is  his  head  of  age, 
and  red  his  tearful  eye,  Alpin,  thou  Ion  of  fong,  uhy 
alone  on  the  filent  hill  ?  why  complaineft  thou,  as  a  blaft 
in  the  wood  ?  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely  ihore? 

Alrin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  I  are  for  the  dead;  my 
voice  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tali  thou  art 
on  the  hill;  fair  among  the  Ions  of  the  plain.  But 
thou  fhalt  fall  like  Morarf;  and  the  mourner  fhall  fit 
on  thy  tomb.  7'he  hills  ihall  know  thee  no  more;  thy 
bow  fhall  lie  in  the  hall,  unftrung. 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar !  as  a  roe  on  the  hill  ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  ss  the 
ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thy  voice  v.-as  like  a  ftream  after  rain;  like  thunder 
on  diftant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm  ;  they  were 
confumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wi-ath.  But  v/hen  thou 
didft  return  from  w<ir,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  ! 
Thy  face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain:  like  the  moon  in 
the  filence  of  night  j  calm  as  the  breaft  of  the  lake 
v  hen  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now;  dark  the  place  of 
thine  abode.  With  three  iteps  I  compafs  thy  grave,  O 
thou  who  w^aft  fo  great  before  !  Fourftones,  with  their 
heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree 
with  fcarce  a  leaf,  long  grafs  which  whiltles  in  the 
wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  migh- 
ty Mojar.    Morar,  thou  art  low  indeed.    Thou  haft  no 

Mor-cr,  '  great  nau.' 
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mother  to  mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  v,nth  her  tears  of  love. 
Dead  is  fhe  that  brouglit  thee  forth*  Fallen  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Morglan . 

Who  on  his  flafFis  this?  -who  is  tliis,  whofe  head  is 
white  with  age,  whofe  eyes  are  red  with  tears,  who 
quaices  at  every  flep  ?  It  is  thy  father  j] ,  O  Morar  !  the 
father  of  no  fon  but  thee.  Ke  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
battle  ;  lie  heard  of  foes  difperfed.  He  heard  of  Mo- 
rar's  fame;  w-hy  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar  ;  weep  ;  but  thy  fon  heareth  thee 
not.  Deep  is  the  flcep  of  the  dead  ;  low  their  pillow 
of  duft.  No  more  fhall  he  hear  thy  voice;  no  more 
fhall  he  awake  at  thy  call.  When  (hall  it  be  morn  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  flumberer  awake  ?  Farewel,  thou 
braveft  of  men  !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field  !  but  the 
field  (hall  fee  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  fplendor  of  thy  fteel.  Thou  haft 
left  no  fon.  But  the  fong  fhall  preferve  thy  name.  Fu- 
ture times  fhall  hear  of  thee  ;  they  fliall  hear  of  the  fal- 
len Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  ai-ofe,  but  moft  the  burfting  figh  of 
Arminf.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  fon,  who 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmorif  was  near  the 
hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  burfls 
the  figh  of  Armiu,  he  faid  ?  Js  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ? 
The  long  comes,  with  its  mufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe  the 
foul.  It  is  like  foft  mifl,  that,  rifing  from  a  lake,  pours 
on  the  filent  vale  ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew, 
but  the  fun  returns  in  his  fcrength,  and  the  mifl  is  gone. 
\\^hY  art  thou  fad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  the  fea-furroundT 
ed  Gorma  ? 

Sad  1  lam  indeed:  nor  fmall  my  caufe  of  wo !  Car- 
mor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  ;  thou  haft  loft  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant,  lives  ;  and  Annira,  faireft 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  family  ficurifh,  O  Carmor  ! 
but  Aimin  is  the  laft  of  his  race.     Dark  is  thy  bed,  O 

II  Torman,  the  fon  of  Carthul,  lord  of  I-mora,  one  of  the  weftern  iJlcs. 
\  Armin,  '  a  hero.'     He  was  chief,  or  petty  king  of  Gorma,  i.  e.  the  blue  illani  i 
Juppofed  U>  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

f  Cear-nwr  '  a  tall  dark-complexioned  matt.* 
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Daura!  and  deep  thy  fleep  in  the  tomb.  UHien  fliait 
thou  awake  with  thy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of  mu- 
lic? 

Arife,  winds  of  autumn,  arife;  blow  upon  the  dark 
heath  !  llreams  of  the  mountains,  roar!  howl,  ye  tcm- 
pefts,  in  the  top  of  the  oak!  walk  through  broken 
clouds,  O  moon !  fhow  by  intervals  thy  pale  face  ! 
bring  lo  my  mind  that  fad  night,  when  all  my  children 
fell;  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell;  v^'hen  Daura  the 
lovely  failed,  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair; 
fair  as  the  moon  on  the  hills  of  Furaf;  white  as  ihe 
driven  fnow;  fweet  as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy 
bow  was  flrong,  thy  fpear  was  fvvift  in  the  field:  thy 
look  was  hke  mift  on  the  wave ;  thy  Ihield  a  red  cloud 
in  a  florm.  Armar  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  fought 
Daura's  love ;  he  M^as  not  long  denied ;  fair  was  the 
hope  of  their  friends. 

Erath,  fon  of  Odgal,  repined:  for  his  brother  was 
flain  by  Armar.  He  came  difguifed  like  a  fon  of  the 
lea:  fair  was  his  ildffon  the  wave;  white  his  locks  of 
age;  calm  his  ferious  brow.  Faireft  of  women,  hefaid, 
lovely  daughter  of  Arm.in !  a  rock  not  drftant  in  the 
fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its  fide;  red  Ihines  the  fruit  afar. 
There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  came  to  carry  his  love 
along  the  rolling  fea.  She  went ;  and  ftie  called  on  Ar- 
mar. Nought  anfwered,  but  the  fcnH  of  the  rock. 
Armar,  my  love!  my  love !  why  tormenteft  thou  me 
with  fear?  hear, fon  of  Ardnart,hear:  it  is  Daura  who 
calleth  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the 
land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cried  for  her  brother 
and  her  father.  Arindal!  Armin!  none  to  relieve  your 
Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my  fon 
defcended  from  the  hill:  rough  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
chafe.     His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide;    his  Low  was 

+  Fuar-a,  *  cold  ifiand.' 

II  By  the  fon  of  the  rock,  the  pr.ct  mc?.ns  the  e;  hoinc  back  of  the  human  voice 
from  a  rock.  1  he  vulgar  were  of  opini-  m,  that  this  repetition  of  found  v.is  ir.ade 
fcy  a  fpirit  within  the  rock ;  and  tbey,  on  thai  accouot,  called  it  '  ^*;-t^lU  j  Uj» 
ftuv-hu  dwells  in  tiiC  rock.' 

Vol.  II.  F 
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in  his  hand:  five  dark-gray  dogs  attended  his  fteps. 
He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the  fhore:  he  feized  v.vA  bound 
hin;  to  an  oak.  Thick  bend  the  thongs  jj  of  the  hide 
aroi'.nd  his  limbs;  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindai  afcends  the  wave  in  his  boat,  to  briug  Daura 
to  land.  Arniar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fiy  the 
gray- feathered  fhafr.  Itfung;  it  funk  in  thy  heart.  O 
Arindai  my  fen  i  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedft.  The 
oar  is  flopped  at  once:  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  ex- 
pired. What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy 
feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood '  The  boat  is  broken 
in  twain  by  the  waves.  Arniar  plunges  into  the  fea, 
to  refcuc  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blafl  from  the 
hill  comes  over  the  v/aves.  He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-bcat  rock,  my  daughter  w^as  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries;  nor 
could,  her  father  relieve  her.  All  night  I  flood  on  the 
fhore.  I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon:  A!} 
right  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  v>ind;  and  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Before 
morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak.  It  died  a^vay, 
like  the  evening-breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks. 
Spent  V.  ith  grief  flie  expired.  And  left  thee  Armiu  a- 
hme.  Gone  is  my  ftrength  in  the  war,  and  fallen  my 
pride  among  women.  When  the  florms  of  the  moun- 
tain come  i  when  the  norlh  lifts  the  weaves  on  high :. 
I  fit  by  the  founding  fliore,  and  look  on  the  fatal  rock. 
Often  by  the  fetting  moon  I  fee  the  ghofts  of  my  chil- 
dren. Half-vie vvlefs,  tliey  walk  in  mournful  conference 
together.  Will  none  of  you  fpcak  in  pity?  They  do, 
not  regard  their  father.  I  am  fad,  O  Carmor,  nor  fmall 
is  my  caufe  of  wo ! 

Such  were  t}ie  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  fong; 
v'hen  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales 
of  other  times-  llie  chiefs  gathered  from  ail  their  hi!;  , 
and  heard  the  lovely  found.     They  praifed  the  voice 

li  The  rcct  here  only  nie?.jis  that  Erath  was  bound  with  leathern  thongs. 
■f  CiRan  is  run;etiniif  poetieaUy  calitd  the  voia  >i  Cona. 
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of  Cona!  the  fir  ft  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age 
is  now  on  my  tongue;  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear 
fometlmes,  the  gholis  of  bards,  and  Icarn  their  pleafant 
fong.  But  memory  fails  in  my  mind:  I  hear  the  call 
of  years.  They  fay,  a^  they  pafs  along,  why  does  Ofii- 
an  fing?  Soon  fliall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no 
bard  Ihall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years, 
for  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open 
to  OfTian,  for  his  ftrength  has  failed.  The  fonsof  fong 
are  gone  to  reft:  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that 
roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock  after  the  winds 
arc  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  diftant 
mariner  fees  the  wavmg  trees. 

F  % 
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CALTHON  AND  COLMAL: 

A    POEM. 

TilE  ARGUMENT. 
■This  piece,  a?  many  wore  of  Offian's  eompofitions,  is  addrcITed  to  one  of  thcfirft 

ChriJliaii  miffionarics.  The  ftory  of  the  poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition, 
thi!S:  In  the  country  of  the  Britons  between  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the 
days  of  Fingal,  Dunthaimo.  lord  of  Teutha,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tweed;  and 
Kathraor,  who  dwelt  at  Clutlia,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rathmor 
was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generofity  and  hofpitality,  than  Dunthaimo  was 
infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  an-.bition.  Dunthaimo,  through  envy,  or  on  ac- 
count of  fome  private  feuds,  which  fuiliittJ  between  the  families,  murdered 
Rathmor  at  a  fcaft;  hut  being  afterwards  touched  with  remorfe,  he  educated  the 
two  foBs  of  Rathmor,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  houfe.  The^'  growing 
up  to  man's  efiate,  dropped  iami:  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  dcatii 
of  their  father,  upon  which  Bm.chuliiio  (hut  them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks 
of  Teutha,  interding  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dun. 
thalmo,  who  was  lecretly  in  love  with  Callhcn,  helped  him  to  make  his  efcape 
from  prifon,  and  fled  with  him  to  Finga!,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  young  war- 
rior, and  implored  his  aid  ngainft  Dunthaimo.  Fingal  fent  Ofiian  with  three 
hundred  men,  to  Colmav's  relief.  Dunthahno  having  previoufly  murdered  Col- 
inar,  came  to  a  battle  with  Offian ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  his  army 
totally  defeated. 
Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer ;  and  Offian  returned  to  Merven. 

T>LEASANT  is  the  voice  of  thy  fong,  thou  lonely  dwel- 
•*■  ler  of  the  rock.  It  conies  on  the  found  of  the  ftream, 
along  the  narrow  vale.  My  foul  awakes,  O  Uranger  ! 
in  the  midft  of  my  hall.  I  ftretch  my  hand  to  the  fpear, 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I  ftretch  my  hand,  but  it  is 
feeble  ;  and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou 
not  liften,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  Ofiian  ?  My 
jbul  is  full  of  other  times;  tlie  joy  of  my  youth  returns. 
Thus  the  fun  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the  Heps  of  his 
brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm  ;  the  green  hills 
lift  their  dewy  heads:  the  blue  flreams  rejoice  in  the 
vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  fiaff",  and  his 
gray  hair  glitters  in  the  beam.  Doft  thou  not  heboid, 
fon'of  the  rock,  a  Ihield  in  Offian'?  hall?  It  is  marked 
with  the  ftrokes  of  battle  ;  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  bof- 
fes  has  failed.  That  iliicld  the  great  Dunthaimo  bore, 
the  chief  of  ftreamy  Teutha.  Dunthaimo  bore  it  in  bat- 
tle, before  he  fell  by  Offian's  fyedLU  Lilkn,  foii  of  the 
rock,  to  the  talc  of  other  y-ears. 
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Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt 
in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  clofed: 
his  feaft  was  always  fpread.  The  funs  of  tlie  flranger 
came,  and  bleficd  the  generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards 
raifcd  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp:  and  joy  bright- 
ened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful.  Dunthalmo  came, 
in  his  pride,  and  rufhed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor. 
The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame;  the  rage  of  Dunthalmo 
rofe.  He  came,  by  night,  vvith  his  warricrs;  and  the 
mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his  halls,  where  his 
feafl  was  often  fpread  for  flrangcrs. 

Colmar  and  Cakhon  were  young,  the  fons  of  car- 
borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy  of  youth,  in* 
to  their  father's  hail.  They  behold  hini  in  his  blood, 
and  their  burfting  tears  defcend.  The  fcul  of  Dunthal- 
mo melted  when  he  faw  the  children  of  youth ,  he 
brought  them  to  Alteutha'sf  walls;  they  grew  in  the 
houfe  of  the  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence; 
and  came  forth  to  his  battles.  They  faw  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers;  they  faw  the  green  thorn  in  the 
hall.  Their  tears  defcended  in  fecret:  and,  at  times, 
their  faces  were  mournful.  Dunthalm.o  beheld  their 
grief:  his  darkening  foul  defigned  their  death.  He 
clofed  them  in  two  caves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of 
Teutha.  The  fun  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams; 
nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of  Rath- 
mor remained  in  darknefs,  and  fcrefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Durithalm.p  wept  in  (ilence,  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmaljj,  Her  eye  had  rolled  in 
fecret  on  Caithcn;  his  lovelinefs  fwelled  in  her  foul. 
She  trembled  for  her  warrior;  but  wliat  could  Colmal 
do?  Her  arjn  could  not  lift  the  fpear;  nor  was  the 
fword  formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  bread  never  • 
rofe  beneath  a  mail.     Neither  was  her  ,eye  the  terror 

f  Altfutha,  or  rather  EaUculha,  '  Ide  town  of  Tweed,'  the  name  of  DiintbaU 
jno's  feat.  !t  is  obferv;.bli:,  that  all  the  names  in  this  poem,  are  deriveJ  Jroin  the 
Ga'iic  Inn^age ;  which,  ns  T  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  u  a  proof  that  ic 
was  once  the  oniverfa!  language  of  the  w  hole  illand. 

II  Caol-mhal,  *  a  woinan  with  fmall  cyc-brows;'  fmall  eye-brows  were  a  diUin- 
ft;l<hii)g  part  of  beauty  in  OHiaii's  time:  and  tie  feldom  fail:  t«  gi\:  tl^vu.  U  tl.« 
fixtC  women  of  ius  pucDU. 
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of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal!  for  the 
falling  chief?  Her  Itcps  are  iineqnal:  her  hair  is  loofe; 
her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her  tears.  She  came,  by 
night,  to  the  hallf ;  and  armed  her  lovely  form  in  fteel ; 
the  ileel  of  a  young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firll  of  his 
battles.  She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and  looled  the 
ihong  from  his  hands. 

*«  Arifc,  fon  of  Rathmor,''  ihe  faid,  *'  arife,  the  night 
IS  dark.  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selrna  i| ,  chief  of 
fallen  Clntha!  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in 
thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy  dark  dwelling  in  the 
cave,  and  my  foul  arofe.  Arile,  fon  of  Rathmor,  for 
the  night  is  dark."  "  Bleft  voice!''  replied  the  chief, 
*'  comeft  thou  from  the  darkly  rolling  clouds?  for  often 
the  ghofts  of  his  fathers  defcended  to  Caithon's  dreams, 
fmce  the  fun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  darknefs 
has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lam- 
gal, the  chief  I  often  faw  in  Clutha  ?  But  ihall  I  fly  to 
Fingal,  and  Colraar  my  brother  low  ?  fhall  I  fiy  to  Mor- 
ven,  and  the  hero  clofed  in  night?  No:  give  me  that 
fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal,  Calthon  will  defend  his  brother.'* 
"  A  thoufand  warriors,"  replied  the  maid,  "  ilretch 
their  fpears  round  car-borne  Colmar,  What  can  Cal- 
thon do  againft  a  bolt  fo  great  ?  Let  us  fly  to  the  king 
of  Morven,  he  will  come  v/ith  battle.  His  arm  is  ftretch- 
<*d  forth  to  the  unhappy  ;  the  lightning  of  his  fword  is 
round  the  weak  Arile,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor;  the 
iiiades  of  night  v\'ill  fly  away.  Dunthalmo  will  behold 
thy  fteps  on  the  field,  and  thou  muft  fall  in  thy  youth.'* 
The  fighing  hero  rofe ;  his  tears  defcend  for  car- 
borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to  Selma's 
hall,  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Colmal,  The  hel- 
ijiet  covered  her  lovely  face ;  and  her  breafl  rofe  be- 
neath the  ileel.    Fingal  returned  from  the  chafe,  and 


i  Testis,  Ibc  h3ll  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies  were  hung  up  astrnphie: 
I'.an  13  very  raieJul  to  rnnke  his  ftories  probable ;  for  he  makes  Cnlmal  put  on  th 
.-.«nf  a  youth  killed  in  his  firft  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young  woman,  wh 
ri\<'t  be  fupfofcd  ftrong  enough  to  carry  the  armpur  of  a  full  growr.  warrior. 
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found  the  lovely  ftrangers.  They  were  like  two  beams 
of  light,  in  the'midil  of  tlie  hall.  The  king  heard  the 
tale  of  grief ;  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand 
heroes  half-rofe  before  him  ;  claiming  the  war  of  Teu- 
tha.  I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  hill,  and  the  jov 
of  battle  rofe  in  my  brealt :  for  the  king  fpoke  to  OlTiau 
in  the  midft  of  the  people. 

"  Son  of  my  ftrength,"  he  faid,  "  take  the  fpear  of 
Fingal ;  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream  and  fave  the 
car-borne  Colmar.  Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee 
like  a  pleafant  gale;  that  my  foul  may  i-ejoice  over  my 
fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Ofilan! 
be  thou  a  Itorm  in  battle;  but  mild  M^hen  tlie  foes  are 
low:  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon;  and  be 
thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to 
my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not.  But  my  arm  is 
flretched  forth  to  the  unhappy.  My  fword  defends  the 
weak." 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king:  and  took  my  rat- 
tling arms.    Diaranf  rofe  at  my  fide,  and  Dargo  ||  king 

i  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  Ci  imora,  his 

II  Dargo,  the  fon  of  Collath,  is  celebrated  in  other  poems  by  Offian.  He  is  fail 
to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a  hunting  party.  The  lamentation  of  his  miflrefs, 
or  wife,  Mingala,over  his  body  is  extant ;  but  whether  it  is  of  Offinn's  coinpofition, 
I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner; 
but  fome  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  fome  later  bard.  As  it  has  fome 
poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoined  it. 

'J'UE  fpoufe  of  Dargo  came  in  tears:  for  Dargo  was  no  more!  The  heroes  figh  0- 
ver  Lartho's  chief;  and  what  ihall  fad  Mingala  do!  The  dark  foul  vanilhed 
like  morning  mift,  before  the  king  of  fpears:  but  the  generous  glowed  in  his  pre- 
feace  like  the  morning  ft:,r. 

Who  was  the  faireft:  and  moft  lovely  ?  who  but  Goliath's  Rately  fon !  Who  fat 
in  the  midft  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo  of  the  mighty  deeds? 

Thy  haud'touched  the  trembling  harp :  i  hy  voice  was  foft  as  fummer  winds. 
Ah  me !  What  fliall  the  heroes  fay ;  for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  love, 
ly  check;  the  look  of  which  was  firm  in  danger!  Why  haft  thou  failed  on  ou» 
hills,  thou  faijer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun* 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  valiant;  flie  was  lovely 
in  their  eyes,  but  flie  chofe  to  be  the  ff-oufc  of  Darga. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala!  the  night  is  coming  with  its  clouds  ;  where  is  the 
bed  of  thy  repoic ;  Where  but  in  the  tomb  of  Dargp  ? 

Why  dofi  thou  lift  the  ftonc,  O  bard?  why  rioft  thou  fhut  the  narrow  houfej 
aiiiisaU's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard !  She  mufl  fleep  with  Dargo. 

Laft  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  hall.  But  filencc  now 
dwells  around  my  bed.    Mingala  rcils  with  Dar^o, 
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of  fpears.  Thi-ee  hundred  youths  followed  our  fteps; 
the  lovely  ilrangers  were  at  my  fide.  Dunthalmo  heard 
the  found  of  our  approach;  he  gathered  the  ftrength 
of  Teutha.  He  flood  on  a  hill  with  his  hoft ;  they  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent  trees 
are  finged  and  bare,  and  the  llreams  of  their  chinks 
have  failed. 

The  ftream  of  Teutha  rolled,  In  Its  pride,  before  the 
gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the 
combat  on  the  plain;  but  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of 
his  pride.  His  unfettled  hoft  moved  on  the  hill;  like 
the  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blaft  has  entered  its 
w^omb,  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound  with 
a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is  fad,  but  lovely,  and 
his  eye  is  on  his  friends;  for  we  flood,  in  our  arms, 
on  the  cppofite  bank  of  Teutha.  Dunthalmo  came 
■with  his  fpear,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide:  he  rol- 
led on  the  bank  in  his  blood,  and  we  heard  his  broken 
fighs. 

Calthon  rulhed  Into  the  ftream:  I  bounded  forward  on 
my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night  came 
rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a  rock,  am.idft  an 
aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bofom  burned  againft  the 
car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  flood  in  his  grief ;  he 
mourned  the  fallen  Colmar;  Colmar  flain  in  youth,  be- 
foix  his  fame  arofe. 

I  bade  the  fong  of  wo  to  rife,  to  foothe  the  mournful 
chief:  but  he  ftood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often  threw  his 
fpear  on  earth.  The  humid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near 
in  a  fecret  tear:  ftie  forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or 
of  Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  pafled  away.  Silence  an(J 
darknefs  were  on  the  field:  fleep  refted  on  the  eyes  of 
the  heroes:  Calthon's  fettling  foul  was  ftlll.  His  eyes 
were  half  clofed;  but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  hatl  not 
yet  failed  in  his  ear.  Pale,  and  ftiewing  his  wounds,  the 
ghoft  of  Colmar  came:  he  bended  his  head  over  the 
hero,  iind  r^ifed  his  feeble  voice. 
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"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  might,  and  his 
brother  low?  Did  we  not  rite  to  the  chafe  together,  and 
purl'ue  the  dai-k-brown  hinds  ?  Cohnar  was  not  forgot 
till  he  fell;  till  death  had  blafted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale 
beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rife!  the 
morning  comes  with  its  beams;  and  Dunthalmo  will 
difhonoLir  the  fallen/'  He  pafied  away  in  his  blaft. 
The  riling  Calthon  faw  the  fteps  of  his  departure.  He 
rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  fteel,  and  unhappy  Colmai 
rofe.  She  followed  her  hero  through  night,  and  drag- 
ged her  fpear  behind.  But  when  Calthon  came  to  Le- 
na's rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  The  rage  of  his 
bofom  rofe,  and  he  ruflied  among  the  foe.  The  groans 
of  death  afcend.  They  clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is 
bound  in  the  midft,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthal- 
mo. The  Ihout  of  joy  arofe;  and  the  hills  of  night  re- 
plied. 

I  ftarted  at  the  found:  and  took  my  father's  fpear. 
Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide;  and  the  youthful  ftrength  of 
I   Dargo.     We  milTed  the  chief  of  Clutha,  and  our  fouls 
vere  fad.     I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame;  the 
I   pride  of  my  valour  rofe.     "  Sons  of  Morven,"  I  faid  "  it 
:   is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.     They  refled  not  on 
I    the  field  of  llrangers,  when  the  foe  did  not  fall  before 
I   them.     Their  flreng:h  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven: 
!    their  renown  is  in  the  fong.     But  our  people  fall  by  de- 
grees, and  our  fame  begins  to  depart.     What  fhall  the 
,    king  of  jMorven  fay,  if  Oflian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ? 
Rife  in  your  fteel,  ye  warriors,  and  follow  the  found  of 
Oflian's  courfe.     He  will  not  return,  but  reno\vned,  to 
the  echoing  walls  of  Selma." 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha;  Colmal 
ftood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the  chief  of  Clu- 
tha: and  thrice  the  fpear  fell  from  her  hand.  My 
MTath  turned  againft  the  ftranger;  for  my  foul  trem- 
bled for  Calthon.  "  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  I  faid, 
*'  do  Teutha's  wamors  fight  with  tears?  The  battle  is 
not  won  with  grief;  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of 
war.     Go  to  die  deer  of  Carmtin,  or  the  lowing  her4s 
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©f  Teutha.     But  leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon  of  fear:  ti 
warrior  may  lift  them  in  battle." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  fhoulders.  Her  fnowy  breaft 
appeared.  She  bent  her  red  face  to  the  ground.  I 
looked  in  filence  to  the  chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  from  my 
hand;  and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  role.  But  when  I 
heard  the  name  of  the  m.aid,  my  crowding  tears  de- 
fcendcd.  I  bleired  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade 
the  battle  move. 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fhould  Ofiian  tell  how  Teu- 
tha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  in  their  land; 
and  their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the  heath.  Years  came 
on  with  their  tempcfts:  and  the  green  mounds  moul- 
dered away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  feen, 
or  the  place  where  he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Oflian.  Some 
gray  warrior,  half  blind  v/ith  age,  fitting  by  night  at 
the  flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  acflions  to  his 
fons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo.  The  faces  of 
youth  bend  fidelong  towards  his  voice;  furprife  and  joy 
burn  in  their  eyes,^ 

I  found  the  fon  f  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an  oak;  my 
fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his  hands.  And  I  gave  him 
the  white-bofomcd  Colmal.  They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of 
Teutha;  and  Offian  returned  to  Selma. 

t  Calthon. 


L  ATHMON: 

A  P  O  E  M. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Lathmon,  a  Britifh  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Fingal's  abfence  in  Ireland,  mate 
a  ilLi'cent  on  Morven,  and  ad\-aiitcrt  within  lishtofSelma  the  royal  palace.  Fin. 
gal  arrfvcil  in  the  mean  time,  and  Lathmon  retreated  to  a  hill,  vrhere  his  army 
vzi  furprifed  by  nigiit,  and  hi mfelftakeapri loner  by  OOIan  and  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni.  This  exploit  of  Gaul  and  Oflian  bears  a  near  rcfemblance  to  the  beam 
tiful  epifode  of  Nifus  and  Euryulus  in  Virpil's  ninth  JEncid.  The  poein  opens, 
with  the  firft  appearance  of  Fingal  on  the  coall  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may  be 
fuppoi'ed,  about  uoon  the  next  day. 

C  ELMA,  thy  halls  arc  filent.  There  is  no  found  in  the 
*^  woods  of  Morven.  The  wivve  tumbles  alone  on 
the  coall.  The  filcnt  beam  of  the  fun  is  on  the  field. 
The  daughters  of  Morven  come  forth,  like  the  bow  of 
the  f])ower;  they  look  towards  green  Ullin  for  the 
white  fails  of  the  king.  He  had  promifed  to  return, 
but  the  winds  of  the  north  arofc. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream  of 
darkncfs:  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lathmon.  lie  has  heard  of 
the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He  trulls  in  the  wind  of  the 
north.  His  foul  brightens  with  joy.  Why  doft  thou 
come,  Lathmon?  The  mighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Why 
comcli  thou  with  thy  forward  fpear?  Will  the  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  fight  ?  But  flop,  O  mighty  ilream,  in 
thy  courfe  !  Docs  not  Lathmon  behold  thefe  fails? 
Why  (lofh  lliou  vanifh,  Lathmon,  like  the  mill  of  the 
lake?  But  the  fqually  florm  is  behind  thee;  Fingal  pur- 
fucs  thy  fteps ! 

The  king  of  Morven  flarted  from  fleep,  as  we  rol- 
led on  the  dark  blue  wave.  He  flretched  his  hand  to 
his  fpear,  and  his  heroes  rofe  around.  We  knew  that 
he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they  often  defcended  to  his 
dreams,  when  tlie  fword  of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  land ; 
and  the  battle  darkened  before  us.  "  Whither  haft 
thou  fled,  O  wind?"  laid  the  king  of  Morven.  "Doft 
\\\ou  niftle  in  the  chambers  cf  the  fouth,  and  purfue 
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the  ftiower  in  other  lands?  Why  doft  thou  not  come 
to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of  my  fcas  ?  The  foe  is  in 
the  land  of  Morvtn,  and  the  king  is  abfent.  But  let 
each  bind  on  his  mail,  and  each  afTume  his  fhield. 
Stretch  every  fpear  over  the  wave ;  let  every  fword  be 
unfheathed.  Lathmon  f  is  before  us  with  his  hoft;  he 
that  fled  il  from  Fin  gal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he 
returns,  like  a  coUecled  ftream,  and  his  roar  is  between 
our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  rufhcd  into 
Carmona's  bay.  Ofiian  afcended  the  hill;  and  thrice 
flruck  his  boITy  fliield.  The  rock  of  Morven  replied ; 
and  the  bounding  roes  came  forth.  The  foes  were 
troubled  in  my  pi'c fence:  and  colledled  their  darkened 
hoft;  for  I  ftood,  like,  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in 
the  arm?  of  my  youth. 

Morni  ^  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  waters  of 
Strumon§:  his  locks  of  age  are  gray:  he  leans  for- 
tvard  on  his  ftaff;  young  Gaul  is  near  the  hero,  hearing 
the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  he  rife,  in  the  fire 
of  his  foul,  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged 
heard  the  found  of  Offian's  fhield:  he  knew  the  fign  of 
battle.  He  ilarted  at  once  from  his  place.  His  gray 
hair  parted  on  his  back.  He  remembers'  the  anions  of 
other  years. 

"  My  fon,"  he  faid  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  <'  I  hear  the 
found  of  battle.  The  king  of  Morven  is  returned,  the 
fign  of  war  is  heard.  Go  to  the  halls  of  vStrumon,  and 
bring  his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the  arms  which  my 
father  wore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.    Take 

■  I  It  is  faid,  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelligence  of  Lathmon's  invafion,  t^iat 
OGcafioned  Fiiigal's  return  from  Ireland  ;  though  Oflian  more  poetically,  afcribes 
the  caufe  of  Fingal's  knowledgeto  his  dream. 

II  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had.defeatfcd  Lathmon.  The  occafion 
«f  this  firlt  war,  between  tiiofc  heroes,  is  told  by  Offian  in  another  poem,  whicli 
the  tranflator  has  feen. 

^  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Fingal  and  his  fniher 
Comhal.  The  laft  mentioned  hero  was  killed  in  battle  againft  Morni's  tri^f,  but 
the  valour  and  conduft  of  Fingal  reduced  them,  at  laft,  to  obedience.  We  find 
the  two  heroes  perfe(fHy  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

^  Stru'-mone,  •  ftream  of  the  UiH.'  Here  the  proper  name  of  a  rivulet  in  the 
xciiikbcuiliuod  of  Selma. 
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thou  thy  armour,  O  Gaul :  and  rufli  to  the  firll  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  arm  ren.ch  to  tlie  renown  of  thy  fa- 
thers. Bf  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  like  the  eagle's  wing. 
Why  fhouldlt  thou  fear  death,  my  fon?  the  valiant  fail 
•with  fame  ;  their  fhields  turn  the  dark  ftrcam  of  dan- 
ger a-way,  and  renown  dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Doft 
thou  not  fee,  O  Gaul,  how  the  fteps  of  my  age  are  ho- 
noured? Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him, 
•with  reverence,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with  filent  joy,  on 
his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger,  my  fon!  my 
fword  lightened  tlirough  the  darknefs  of  battle.  The 
Ifranger  meUed  before  me ;  the  mighty  were  blafted 
in  my  prefcnce." 

•  Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni:  the  aged  •warrior 
covered  himlVlf  with  fiecl.  He  took  the  fpear  in  his 
hand,  which  was  often  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the 
vahartt.  He  came  tow^ards  Fingal,  his  fon  attended  his 
fteps.  The  fon  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the  warrior, 
wlien  he  came  in  the  locks  of  his  age. 

*«  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon!"  laid  the  rlfing  joy 
of  Fingal;  *' do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy 
flrcngth  has  failed?  Often  has  Morni  flione  in  battles, 
like  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun;  when  he  difperfes  the 
llorms  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering 
fields.  But  why  clidftthou  not  rell  in  thine  age:  Thy 
renown  is  in  the  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and 
blefs  the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why  didfl  tl^.ou 
notrelt  in  thine  acre?  For  the  foe  will  vanifh  before  Fin- 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  flrength 
of  Morni's  arim  has  failed.  1  attempt  to  draw  the  fword 
of  my  youth,  lyM  it  remains  in  its  place.  I  throw  the 
fpear,  but  it  falls  fnort  of  the  mark ;'  and  1  feel  the 
weight  of  my  fliield.  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the 
mountain,  and  our  ftrenprth  returns  no  more.  I  have  a 
i'riyi,  O  Fingal,  his  foui  has  delighted  in  the  a<5tions  of 
Morni's  youth;  but  hi?  fword  has  not  been  lifted  a- 
gainit  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come 
V(ith  him  to  battl-r;  to  direiTt   his   arm.     His  renown 
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will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  de- 
parture. O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  a- 
mong  the  people  !  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay.  Be- 

held  the  father  of  Gaul." 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  "  Gaul  Ihall 
lift  the  fvvord  in  battle.  But  he  fliail  lift  it  before  Fin- 
gal; my  arm  fhall  defend  his  youth.  But  reft  thou 
in  the  halls  of  Selma;  and  hear  of  our  renown.  Bid 
the  harp  be  ftrung ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  arife,  that 
thofe  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame;  and  the  foul 
of  Morni  lirighten  with  gladnefs.  Offian !  thou  haft 
fought  in  battles:  the  blood  of  ftrangera  is  on  thy 
fpear:  let  thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul  in  the  lirife;  but 
depart  not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal ;  left  the  foe  find 
you  alone;  and  your  fame  fail  at  once." 

I  fawf  Gaul  in  his  arms,  and  my  foul  was  mixed 
with  his:  for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes!  he 
looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  tlie  words  of 
friendfhip  in  fecret;  and  the  lightning  of  our  fwords. 
poured  together;  for  we  drew  them  behind  the  Avood, 
and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the  em.pty  air. 

Night  came  down  en  Morven.  Fingal  fat  at  the 
beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide  with  all  his  gray 
waving  locks.  Their  difcourfe  is  of  other  times,  and 
the  adtions  of  their  fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times, 
touched  the  harp;  and  Ullin  was  near  %vith  his  fong. 
He  fung  of  the  mighty  Comhal ;  but  darknefs  gather- 
ed]! on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin; 
and  the  fong  of  the  bard  ceafed.  Fingal  obferved  the 
aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  fpoke. 

*'  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let  the 
days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  i)uv  fathers  contended 
in  battle,  but  we  meet  together,  at  the  feaft.  (Jur 
fv^ords  are  turned  on  the  foes,  and  ihey  melt  before  us 

t  Ofliaii  fpcaks.  The  contrart  between  the  oM  and  yuung  herois  is  ftrongiy 
markeci.  The  cirtumftanre  of  the  latttjr'a  drawing  thtir  fwurds  is  u-tU imagined, 
and  agrees  with  the  impatience  of  yvur.ij  i\.!aier5,  Juft  cctered  u;»on  Hdtion. 

p  Ulliu  had  chofen  ill  the  fubjcft  of  his  iuuz-  The  ''  darkiitfs  which  gathered 
on  Morni's  brow,"  did  not  proceed  from  any  diflike  he  hud  to  Comhai't  iiaitr, 
though  they  were  foes,  but  from  his  fear  that  the  foug  v/ou!J  awaken  Fir.^  is 
remembrance  of  the  feuds  wbi(.h  Lad  fubfifted  of  ol.i  between  their  fitiijiisii  fi^- 
gai'i  fpeqch  021  this  ocaSqn  abounds  "iti,  s;u«r*^'y  *i^<l  Sood  iS6»'«. 
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<Mi  the  field.     Let  tlie  days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot, 
king  of  moffy  Strumon." 

"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I  remember 
thy  father  witli  joy.  He  was  temble  in  battle  ;  the 
rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly.  My  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  when  the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall, 
O  Fingal,  and  the  feeble  remain  on  the  hills.  How 
many  heroes  have  pafTed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni! 
And  I  did  not  fhun  the  battle;  neither  did  I  fly  from 
the  ftrife  of  the  valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal 
reft;  for  the  night  is  around;  that  they  may  rife,  with 
ftrength  to  battle  againft  car-borne  Lathmon.  I  hear 
the  found  of  his  hoil,  like  thunder  heard  on  a  diftant 
heath.  Oliian !  and  fair-haired  Gaui !  ye  are  fwift  in 
the  race.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that  woody 
hill.  But  approach  them  not,  your  fathers  are  not  near 
to  (hidd  you.  Let  not  your  lame  fall  at  once.  The 
valour  of  youth  may  fail." 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy,  and  mov- 
ed in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps  are  in  the 
woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its  ftars.  The  me- 
teors of  death  fly  over  the  field.  The  difiant  noife  of 
the  foe  reached  our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in 
his  valour;  his  hand  half-unlheathed  the  fword. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  he  faid,  *<  why  burns  the  foul  of 
Gaul?  my  heart  beats  high.  My  fteps  are  difordered; 
and  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look 
towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee 
their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  va- 
liant in  battles  c^  the  fpear?  How  would  the  foul  of 
Morni  rife  if  we  Ihould  rulh  on  the  foe!  Our  renown 
would  grow  in  the  fong;  and  our  fteps  be  ftately  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave." 

**  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "my  foul  delights  in 
battle.  I  dehght  to  Ihine  in  battle  alone,  and  to  give 
my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the  foe  lliould  pre- 
vail; fhall  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king?  They  are 
terrible  in  his  difpleafure,  and  like  the  flames  of  death. 
But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his  wrath.  Offian  ftiall 
G  2, 
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prevail  or  fall.  But  fhall  the  fame  of  the  vanquifhed 
rife?  They  pafs  away  like  a  fhadow.  But  the  fame  of 
Offian  fhall  rife.  His  deeds  fhall  be  like  his  fathers. 
L-et  us  rufh  in  our  arms ;  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  rufii  to 
battle.  Gaul!  if  thou  fhalt  return,  goto  Selma's  lofty 
wall.  Tell  to  Everallin  that  I  fell  with  fame;  carry 
this  fword  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to 
Ofcar,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  fhall  arife." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh;  "  fhall 
I  return  after  OfTian  is  low!  What  would  my  father 
fay,  and  Fingal,   king  of  men  ?  The  feeble  would  turn 

their  eyes    and    fay,     Behold  the  vtighty    Gaul  ivLo  left  his 

friend  ill  his  blood !''  Ye  liiall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble, 
but  in  the  midfl  of  my  renown.  Oflian!  I  have  heard 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes;  their 
mighty  deeds  when  alone ;  for  the  foul  increafes  in  dan- 
ger." 

«  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  and  ftrode  before  him  on 
the  heath,  "  our  fathers  fhall  praife  our  valour,  when 
they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of  gladnefs  Ihall  rife  on 
their  fouls,  when  their  eyes  are  full  of  teirs.    They  will 

fay,  Our  funs  ha-ve  not  fallen  Hie  the  grafs  of  the  field,  for  they 
fpread  death  around  them.  But  why  fhould  we  think  o'f 
the  narrow  houfe?  The  fword  defends  the  valiant. 
But  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble;  and  their 
renov.'n  is  not  heard." 

We  rulhed  forward  through  night ;  and  came  to  the 
roar  of  a  ftream  which  bent  its  blue  courfe  round  the 
foe,  through  trees  that  echoed  to  its  iioife;  we  came  to 
the  bank  of  the  flream,  and  faw  the  fleeping  hoft. 
Their  fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain:  and  the  lonely 
fteps  of  their  fcouts  were  diflant  far.  I  firetchedmy  fpear 
before  me  to  fupport  my  fteps  over  the  ftream.  But 
Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  the  vahant. 

**•  Shall  the  fou  of  Fingal  rufh  on  a  fleeping  foe  ? 
Shall  he  come  like  a  blaft  by  night,  <\dien  it  overturns 
the  young  trees  in  fecret?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive 
his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  gray  hairs  of  Morni, 
for  aciions  like  thefe.     Strike,  Oflian,  ftrike  the  Ihield 
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ef  battle,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife.  Let  theirs  meet 
Gaul  in  his  firft  battle,  that  he  may  try  the  ftrength  of 
his  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my  burfting 
tears  defcended.  "  And  the  foe  fliall  meet  Gaul,"  I 
faid:  "the  fame  of  Morni's  fon  fhall  arife.  But  rufh 
not  too  far,  my  hero:  let  the  gleam  of  thy  fteel  be  near 
to  OfTian.  Let  our  hands  jom  in  flaughter,  Gaul ! 
doft  thou  not  behold  that  rock?  Its  gray  fide  dimly 
gleams  to  the  Itars.  If  the  foe  Ihall  prevail,  let  our 
back  be  towards  the  rock.  Then  faall  they  fear  to  ap- 
proach our  fpears:  for  death  h  in  our  hands." 

I  flruck  thrice  my  echoing  fhield.  The  darting  foe 
arofe.  We  rufned  on  in  the  found  of  our  ai-ms.  Their 
crowded  fteps  fly  over  the  heath ;  for  they  thought 
that  the  mighty  Fingal  came;  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
arms  withered  away.  The  found  of  their  flight  was 
like  that  of  flame,  when  it  rufhes  through  the  blafted 
groves.  It  was  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its 
Hrength:  it  was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell, 
and  mtighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  ftruggled  in  his  blood. 
The  ftcel  rufhed  through  Crotha's'fiue,  as  bent,  he 
rofe  on  his  fpear;  the  black  ftreani  poured  from  the 
wound,  and  hiflcd  on  the  half-extinguiflied  oak.  Cath- 
min  faw  the  ittps  of  the  hero  behind  him,  and  afcend- 
ed  a  blaPied  tree;  but  the  fpear  pierced  him  from  be- 
hind. Shrieking,  panting,  hef-U;  mofs  and  wither- 
ed branches  purfue  his  fail,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of 
Gaul. 

Such  were  tliy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the  firft  of 
thy  battles.  Nor  flept  the  Iword  by  thy  fide,  thou  laft 
of  Fingal's  race !  Oflian  rufhed  forward  in  his  fl;rength, 
and  the  people  fell  before  him;  as  the  grafs  by  the  ftafT 
of  the  boy,  when  he  whiftlos  along  the  field,  and  the 
gray  beard  of  the  thiltle  falls.  But  carclefs  tiie  youth 
moves  on;  his  fleps  are  towards  the  defert. 

Gray  morning  rofe  around  us;  the  winding  flreams 
are  bright  along  the  heath.     The  foe  gathered  on  a  hill ; 
and  the  ra^e  of  Lathmon  rofe.    Ik  bent  the  red  eye 
O  3 
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of  his  wrath:  he  is  filent  in  his  rifir.g  grief.  He  often 
ftruck  his  bofly  fhield;  and  his  fteps  are  unequal  on 
the  heath.  I  faw  the  diftant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and 
I  fpoke  to  Morni's  fon. 

*'  Car-bornef  chief  of  Strnmon,  doft  thou  behold  the 
foe?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their  wrath.  Let  our 
fteps  be  towards  the  kingl|.  He  fhall  arife  in  his 
ftrength,  andthehoflof  Lathmon  vanifh.  Our  fame 
is  around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged  %  will  re- 
joice. But  let  us  fiy,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends 
the  hill."  "  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flow,"  replied  the 
fair-haired  Gaul;  "  left  the  foe  fay-  with  a  fmile.  Be' 

told  the  it'orriors  of  night,  they  are  Uhc  ghoji>^  terribh  in  dark- 
vefs,  hut  they  melt  aiL'ay  bcjlre  the  he.om  of  the  eafl.    Ofiian,  take 

the  fliield  of  Gormar  who  fell  benerah  thy  fpear,  that 
the  aged  heroes  may  rejoice,  when  they  fhall  behold  the 
acTiions  of  their  fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  v/hen  Sulmath* 
came  to  car-borne  Lathmon:  Sulmath,  chief  of  Dutha, 
at  the  dark-rolling  ftream  of  Duvranoat.  "  Why 
doft  thou  not  rufh,  fon  of  Nuath,  with  a  thoufand  of 
thy  heroes  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  defcend  witli  thy  hoft,  be- 
fore the  warriors  fly  ?  their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to  the 
rifmg  light,  and  their  ileps  are  before  us  on  the  heath." 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Lathmon,  "  (hail  m.y 
hoft  defcend  ?  They  are  but  two,  fon  of  Dutlia,  and 
ftiall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel?  Nuath  would  mourn, 
in  his  hall,  for  the  departure  of  his  fame.  His  eyes 
would  turn  from  Lathmon,  \\  hen  the  tread  of  his  feet 
approached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha, 
for  I  behold  the  ftately  fteps  of  Offian,  His  fame  is 
worthy  of  my  ftetl;  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon.'* 

t  Car-borne  is  a  title  of  honour  bellowed,  by  Offian,  indircriminately  on  every 
hero :  as  every  chief,  in  his  tiiuc,  kept  a  chariot  or  Tuttr  by  way  of  Hate. 

|1  FJngal.  «[  Fiiigal  and  Morui. 

*  Suil-mhath,  '  a  mr.n  nf  gond  cye-fight.' 

%  Dutih.bhraima,  '  durh-niuimtr.iii-iirtam.'  What  river  went  by  this  name,  in 
the  flays  of  Oflian,  is  lu't  caf.ly  alVcrtr.ined,  ?.t  this  diltance  of  time.  A  river  in 
Scotland,  whiih  falls  into  the  fca  at  Bang,  ftill  retain?  the  name  of  Duvran  If 
that  is  meant  by  OCi-ii,  in  this  pufiage,  Latiirr^on  inufl  have  been  a  prince  of  the 
Piailli  nation,  ax  Uul'e  CaicdoiuaUi  vbu  iniiabiicd  of  old  tiie  &.;i\crii  cjall  uf 
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The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the  words 
of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  fhield  on  my  arm ;  and  Gaul 
placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of  Morni.  We  returned 
to  the  murmuring  Itream;  Lathmon  came  in  his 
ftrength.  His  dark  hoft  rolled,  like  the  clouds,  behind 
him:  but  the  fon  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  Iteel. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy  fame  has 
grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of  my  people 
by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  !  Lift  now  thy  fpear 
againft  Lathmon;  and  lay  the  fon  of  Nuath  low.  Lay 
him  low  among  his  people,  or  thou  thyfelf  muft  fall. 
It  fhall  never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell 
in  my  prefence ;  that  they  fell  in  the  pretence  of  Lath- 
mon when  his  fword  relied  by  his  fide:  the  blue  eyes 
of  Cuthaf  would  roll  in  tears,  and  her  fteps  be  lonely 
in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon." 

"  Neither  fliall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  that  the  fon 
ofFingal  fled.  Were  his  fteps  covered  with  darknefs 
yet  would  not  Offian  fly;  his  foul  would  meet  him  and 

fay.  Does  the  bard  of  Selma  fear  the  fo:  ?   No  :    he   does  not 

fear  the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of  battle." 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpcar  and  pierced  the 
fhield  of  Ofiian.  I  felt  the  cold  fteel  at  my  fide;  and 
drew  the  fword  of  Morni:  I  cut  the  fpear  in  twain; 
the  bright  point  fell  glittering  on  the  ground.  The  fon 
of  Nuath  burnt  in  his  wrath,  and  lifted  high  his  found- 
ing fhield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending 
forward,  it  fhone  like  a  gate  of  brafs.  But  Oilian's 
fpear  pierced  the  brightnels  of  its  bofTes,  and  funk  in  a 
tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  fhield  hung  on  the  quiver- 
ing knee !  but  Lathmon  ftill  advanced.  Gaul  forefaw 
the  1^11  of  the  chief,  and  flretched  his  buckler  before 
my  f\vord;  when  it  defcended,  in  a  Hream  of  lighti 
over  tiie  king  of  Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  btheldthe  fon  of  Morni,  and  the  tear  flart- 
ed  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  fword  of  his  fathers  on 
the  ground,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  the  valiant.  "  Why 
fliould  Lathmon  fight  againft  the  firft  of  mortal  men  ? 
Your  fords  are  beams  from  heaven;  your  fwords  the 
fCwUis  appears  to  !iave  be«a  Latbaion's  '.vhe  gr  wiftcefs. 
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flames  of  death.  Who  can  equal  the  renown  of  the 
heroes,  whofe  actions  are  fo  great  in  youth?  O  that  ye 
were  in  the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of 
Lathmon!  then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did 
not  yield  to  the  feeble.  But  who  cornes,  a  mighty 
ftream,  along  the  echoing  heath?  the  little  hills  are 
troubled  before  him,  and  a  thoufand  fpirits  are  on  the 
beams  of  his  fleel;  the  fpiritsf  of  thofe  who  are  to  fall 
by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  refounding  Morven.  Hap- 
py art  thou,  O  Fingal,  thy  fons  fhall  fight  thy  battles  ; 
they  go  forth  before  thee:  and  they  return  with  the 
Heps  of  renown." 

fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fecrct  over 
the  a6lions  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face  brightened  with 
gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faintly  through  the 
tears  of  joy.  Wc  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and  lat 
round  the  feaJQ:  of  fnells.  The  maids  of  the  fong  came 
into  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly  blufliing  Everallin. 
Her  dark  hair  fpread  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eyes 
rolled  in  fecret  on  Oflian;  fhe  touched  the  harp  of  rau- 
fic,  and  we  blefied  the  daughter  ofBranno. 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Dunlathmon's 
battling  king.  The  fword  of  Trenmor  trembled  by 
his  fide,  as  he  lifted  up  his  mighty  arm.  "  Son  of  Nu- 
ath," hefaid,  *'  why  dofl  thou  fearch  for  fame  in  Mor- 
ven? We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble;  nor  do  our 
fwords  gleam  over  the  weak.  When  did  we  come  to 
Dunlathmon,  with  the  found  of  war?  Fingal  does  not 
dehght  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  (Irong.  My  renoM^t 
grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The  1i;':htning  of 
my  Heel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle 
coines:  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife;  the  tombs 
of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers!  and  I  at  laf!  muft  re- 
main alone.  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  de- 
parture of  my  foul  fhall  be  one  ilream  of  liglit.  Lath- 
mon! retire  to  thy  place.  Turn  thy  battles  to  other 
lands.  The  race  of  Morven  are  renowned,  and  their 
foes  are  the  fons  of  the  unhappy." 

tit  was  thought,  in  Oman's  time,  that  each  perfon  had  his  attending  fpiiit. 
The  traditioas  coacsiuir.g  lUis  opiuion  arc  dark  auJ  uafaijifaaory. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Caul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  attciideJ  Lathmon  into  his  own  country,  after  his  lieisg 
tlcfeatod  in  Morven,  as  related  in  the  preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  entertain, 
ed  by  Niiath  the  father  of  Lathmon,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter  Oithon-i. 
The  lady  was  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage. 
la  the  mean  time,  Fingal,  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  country  cf  the 
Britons,  fent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and  went ;  but  not  without  promifing  to  Oi- 
thona  to  return,  if  he  furvivcd  the  war,  by  a  certain  day.     Lathmon  too  was  o- 

'  bliged  to  attend  his  father  Nuathin  his  wars,  and  Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dun. 
lathmon,  the  feat  of  the  family.  Dunrommath,  lord  of  Uthal,  fuppofcd  to  be 
one  of  the  Orkneys,  taking  advantage  of  the  abfeuce  of  her  friends,  came  and 
carried  off,  by  force,  Oithona,  who  had  formerly  rejefted  his  love,  into  Troma- 
thott,  a  defer  t  ifland,  where  he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Caul  returned  on  the  day  appointed  ;  heard  of  the  rape,  and  failed  to  Tromathon, 
to  revcnige  himfelf  on  Dunrommath.  When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  dif- 
confulate,  and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her  honour.  She  told  him  the 
Jlory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  flief..arce  ended,  when  Dunrommath  with  his  fal- 
lowers,  appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him, 
recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  till  the  battle  was  over.  She  feemingly  u- 
beyed  ;  but  (he  fecretly  armed  herfelf,  rufhed  into  the  thickeft  of  the  battle,  and 
was  mortally  wounded .  Gaul  purfuing  the  flying  enemy,  found  her  juft  expir- 
ing on  the  field;  he  mourned  over  her,  raifed  her  tomb,  and  returned  to  Mor. 
ven.  Thus  is  the  llory  handed  down  by  tradition ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  ma- 
tcriul  difference  in  the  poem,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlatlimon, 
after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 

■pVARKNESs  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though  the 
■*^  moon  fhews  half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The  daugh- 
ter of  night  turns  her  eyes  away;  for  fhe  beholds  the 
grief  that  is  coming.  The  fon  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain ; 
but  there  is  no  found  in  tlie  hall.  No  long  ftreaniing 
beam  of  light  comes  trembling  through  the  gloom. 
The  voice  of  Oithonaf  is  not  heard  amidffc  the  noife 
of  the  ftreams  of  Duvranna.  "  Whither  art  thou  gone  in 
thy  beauty,  dafk -haired  daughter  of  Nuath?  Lathmon 
is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didft  promife  to 
remain  in  the  hall;  thou  didft  promife  to  remain  in  the 
hall  till  the  fon  of  Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned 
from  Strumon,  to  the  maid  of  his  love.  The  tear  was 
on  thy  cheek  at  his  departure:  the  figh  i-ofe  In  fecret 
in  thy  breaft.    But  thou  doft  not  come  to  meet  him, 

t  Oi-tLona,  '  the  virgin  of  ttie  wave.' 
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v.Mth  fongs,   with  the  lightly-trembling  found  of  the 
harp.'* 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came  to 
Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open  and  dark. 
The  winds  were  bluftering  in  the  hall.  The  trees 
ftrewed  the  threfhold  witli  leaves ;  and  the  murmur  of 
night  was  abroad.  Sad  and  filent,  at  a  rock,  the  fen  of 
Morni  fat:  his  foul  trembled  for  the  maid;  but  he 
knew  not  whither  to  turn  his  courfe.  The  fonf  of 
Leth  flood  at  a  diftance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his 
bufhy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw 
the  Ibrrow  of  Gaul. 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  heroes.  The  vifions  of 
night  arofe.  Githona  flood  in  a  dream,  before  the 
eyes  of  Mornl's  fon.  Her  dark  hair  was  loofe  and  dif- 
ordered:  her  lovely  eye  roiled  in  tears.  Blood  ftained 
her  fnowy  arm.  The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her 
breaft.  She  Hood  oyer  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was 
heard. 

*^  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diftant  rock,  and 
the  daughter  of  Nuath  low?  The  fea  rolls  round  the 
dark  ifle  of  Tromathon;  I  fit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave. 
Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  G  Gaul,  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  h 
there.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  And  what 
can  Oithona  do?" 

A  rougher  blafl  rufned  through  the  oak.  The  dream 
of  niglit  departed.  Ga.ul  took  his  afpen  fpear;  he 
flood  in  the  rage  of  vTath.  Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to 
the  eafl,  and  accufe  the  lagging  light.  At  lengtii  the 
morning  came  forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The 
winds  came  ruflling  from  the  hill ;  and  he  bounded  on 
•the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofc  Tro- 
mathon |],  like  a  blue  fhield  in  the  midfl  of  the  fea. 
The  white  wave  roared  agairifl  its  rocks  ;  fad  Oithona 
fat  on  the  coaft.    She  looked  on  the  rolling  waters^ 

t  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Flngal's  moft  famous  heroes.     Ht  and  tfc.te« 
•tber  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  expedition  to  TromatU;fn. 
|[  Trom-thon,  'heavy  oi  deap  foomling  wave.' 
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and  her  tears  dcfcend.  But  whep  (he  faw  Gaul  in  his 
arms,  fhe  ftarted  and  turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  love- 
ly cheek  is  bent  and  red,  her  %vhite  arm  trembles  by 
her  fide.  Thrice  fhe  lirove  to  fly  from  his  prefence  j 
but  her  fteps  failed  her  as  fhe  went. 

"  Daughter  cf  Nuath,"  faid  the  hero,  "  why  doft 
thou  fly  from  Gaul?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth  the  flame 
of  death?  or  darkens  hatred  in  my  foul?  Thou  art  to 
me  the  beam  of  the  eafl,  rifing  in  a  land  unknown.  But 
thou  covereft  thy  face  with  fadnefs,  daughter  of  high 
Dunlathmon!  Is  the  foe  of  Oithona  near?  My  foul 
burns  to  meet  him  in  battle.  The  fword  trembles  on 
the  fide  of  Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak, 
daughter  of  Nuath,  doft  thou  not  behold  my  tears?" 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  fighing 
maid,  *'  why  comefl  thou  over  the  dark-bkie  wave  to 
Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  J  not  pafs  away 
in  fecret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft? 
Why  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my  departing 
figh  ?  I  pafs  away  in  my  youth ;  and  my  name  fhall 
not  be  heard.  Or  it  v,dil  be  heard  with  forrov>',  and 
the  tears  of  Nuath  will  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  fad,  fon  of 
Morni,  for  the  fallen  fame  of  Oithona.  But  fhe  fhall 
fleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the 
mourner.  W^hy  didft  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon,  to 
the  fea-beat  rocks  of  Tromathon?"  ^ 

**  I  came  to  meet  tliy  foes,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Nuath !  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  before  me; 
or  Morni's  fon  fhall  fall.  Oithona !  when  Gaul  is  low, 
raife  my  tomb  on  that  oozy  rock ;  and  when  the  dark- 
bounding  fliip  fhall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  fea;  call 
them  and  give  this  fword,  that  they  may  canry  it  to 
Morni's  hall;  that  the  gray-haired  hero  may  ceafe  to 
iock  tovv^ards  the  defert  for  the  return  of  his  fon." 
-  "  And  fhall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live?"  fhe  replied 
■with  a  burfling  figh.  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and 
th*?  fon  of  Momi  low?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ; 
ao^  jiiy  foul  carelefs  as  that  f'-a,  which  lifts  its  blue 
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waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  florm.  The 
blaft  M'hieli  fhall  lay  thee  low,  fliall  fpread  the  branches 
of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  fliall  wither  together,  Ion  of 
car-borne  Morni!  The  narrow  houle  is  pleafant  to  me, 
and  the  gray  flone  of  the  dead:  for  never  more  will  I 
leave  thy  rocks,  fea-furrounded  Tromathon!  Night  f 
came  on  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
men,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers,  to  the 
mofs-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth  ;  night  came  on, 
and  I  fat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  The 
wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees.  I  heard  the  found  of 
arms.  Joy  roi'e  in  my  face;  for  I  thought  o!  thy  re- 
turn. It  was  the  chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength 
of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  Ere:  the  blood  of 
my  people  was  on  his  fword.  They  who  defended 
Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief.  What  could  I  do  ? 
My  arm  was  weak ;  it  could  not  lift  the  fpear.  He 
took  me  in  my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he  raifed  the  fal!. 
He  feared  the  retin-ning  ftrength  of  Lathmon,  the  bro- 
ther of  unhappy  Oithona.  But  behold,  he  comes  with 
his  people!  the  dark  wave  is  divided  before  him  ! 
Whither  wilt  thou  turn  thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni?  Ma- 
ny are  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath!" 

"  My  fleps  never  turned  from  battle,"  replied  the 
liero  as  he  unflieathed  his  fword ;  *'  and  fliall  1  begin  to 
fear,  Oithona,  when  thy  foes  are  near  ?  Go  to  thy  cave, 
daughter  of  Nuath,  till  our  battle  ceafe.  Son  of  Leth, 
bring  the  boMs  of  our  fathers;  and  the  founding  quiver 
of  Morni,  Let  our  tliree  wai'riors  bend  tlie  yew. 
Ourfclves  will  lift  the  fjiear.  Tliey  are  an  holt  on  tlie 
rock;  but  our  fouls  are  ftrong." 

The  daughter  of  Nuath  went  to  the  cave;  a  troubled 
joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning 
on  a  ftorniy  cloud.  Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear 
was  dried  from  her  wildly-ionking  eye.  Dunrommath 
flowly  approached ;  for  he  faw  the  fon  of  Morni.  Con- 
tempt contradted  his  face,  a  fmile  is  on  his  dark-brov;i 

I^Oithona relates  Jiow  flic  was  nnizC  mmkt  by  Duarommaih, 
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cheek  ;  liis  red  eye  rolled,  half-concealed,  beneath  his 
fliaggy  brows. 

*'  VVhence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea?"  begun  the  gloomy 
chief.  "  Have  the  winds  driven  you  to  the  rocks  of 
Tromathoii?  Or  come  you  in  fearchof  the  white-hand- 
ed daughter  of  Nuath  ?  The  fons  of  the  unhappy,  vc 
feeble  men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath.  His 
eye  fpares  not  the  weak,  and  he  delights  in  the  blood 
of  ftrangers.  Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief 
of  Cuthal  envoys  it  in  fecret:  wouldft  thou  come  on  its 
lovelinefs,  like  a  cloud,  {on-  of  the  feeble  hand?  Thou 
mayefi  come,  but  fhalt  thou  return  to  the  halls  of  thy 
fathers?" 

**  Dofl  thou  not  know  me,"  faid  Gaul,  "  red-haired 
chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwift  on  the  heath,  in 
fhe  battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon:  when  the  fword  of 
Morni's  fon  purfued  his  hoft  in  Morven's  woody  land. 
Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors 
gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pride? 
I  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble." 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunromm.ath  ihrunk 
behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of  Gaul  pierced  the 
gloomy  chief,  and  his  fword  lopped  off  his  head,  as  it 
bended  in  death.  The  fou  of  Morni  faook  it  thrice  by 
the  lock;  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  ar- 
rows of  Morven  purfued  them :  ten  fell  on  the  mofly 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and  bound  on 
the  echoing  deep.  Gaul  advanced  towards  the  cave  of 
Oithona.  He  beheld  a  youth  leaning  againft  a  rock. 
An  arrow  had  pierced  his  lide:  and  his  eye  rolled  faint- 
ly beneath  his  helmet.  The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  is  fad, 
he  came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the 
mournful  brow  ?  I  have  fearched  for  the  herbs  of  the 
mountains  ;  I  have  gathered  them  on  the  feqret  banks 
of  their  Itreams.  My  hand  has  clofed  the  wound  of 
the  valiant,  and  their  eyes  have  blcfled  the  fon  of  Mor- 
ni. Where  dwdt  thy  fathers,  warrior?  Were  they  of 
the  fons  of  the  mighty  ?  Sadnefs  ftiall  come,  like  nigh!: 
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on   tliy   native   llreams ;  for   thou   art  fallen  in   tliy 
youth." 

"  My  fathers,"  replied  the  flranger,  *'  were  of  the 
race  of  the  mighty ;  but  they  fnall  not  be  fad  ;  for  my 
fame  is  departed  like  morning  mill.  High  walls  rife 
on  the  banks  of  Duvranna  ;  and  fee  their  molTy  towers 
in  the  flream;  a  rock  afcends  behind  them  with  its 
bending  firs.  Thou  mayeft  behold  it  far  diftant.  There 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle:  give 
him  this  glittering  helmet." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  for  it  was 
the  wounded  Oithona.  She  had  armed  herfelf  in  the 
cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are 
half-clofed;  the  blood  pours  from  her  fide.  "  Son  of 
Morni,"  fhe  faid,  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep 
comes,  like  a  cloud,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona 
are  dim.  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam 
of  my  fame !  then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy;  and 
the  virgins  would  blefs  my  fleps.  But  I  fall  in  youth, 
'■  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  fliail  blufh  in  his  half." 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The  mourn- 
ful hero  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to  Morvenj  but 
we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Ofiian  took  the  harp 
in  the  praife  of  "Oithona.  The  brightnefs  of  the  face  of 
Gaul  returned.  But  his  figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  midft 
of  his  friends,  like  blafts  that  fiiake  their  unfrequent 
Viings,^  after  the  flormy  winds  are  laid. 
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A  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  Ofiian  lamenting  the  death  of  Of- 
car  her  lover.  Oflian,  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own  adticiis  in  an  expc<li- 
tion  which  he  undertook,  at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king 
of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againlt  Rothniar  who  invaded  his  dominions. 
The  ftory  is  delivered  down  thus,  in  tradition.  Crothar,  king  of  Croraa,  being 
blind  with  age,  and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field,  Rothmar  the  chief  of  Tromlo, 
refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered  of  annexing  the  dominions 
of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  accordingly  marched  into  the  country  fuhjeCt  to 
Crothar,  but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was  at  the  time,  fupreme 
king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar,  being,  en  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs,  unfit  for  aftion,  fent  for  aid  to 
Fiugal  king  of  Scotland ;  who  ordered  his  fon  Oflian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar. 
But  before  his  arrival,  Fovar.gormo,  tha  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rothmar,  was 
flain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated.  Offian  renewed  the  war ;  came  to 
battle,  killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered  of  its 
enemies,  OiHan  returned  to  Scotland. 

**  Tt  was  the  voice  of  my  love!  few  are  his  vifits  to 
"■•  the  dreams  of  Malvina !  Open  your  airy  halls,  ye 
fathers  of  mighty  Tofcar.  Unfold  the  gates  of  your 
clouds;  the  fteps  of  Malvina's  departure  are  near.  I 
have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering 
of  my  foul.  "Why  didfl  thou  come,  O  blaft,  from  the 
dark -rolling  of  the  lake?  Thy  ruftling  wing  was  in 
the  trees,  the  dream  of  Malvina  departed.  But  fhe  be- 
held her  love,  v,'hcn  his  robe  of  milt  flew  on  the  wind ; 
tlie  beam  of  the  fun  was  on  his  Ikirts,  they  glittered 
like  the  gold  of  the  ftranger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my 
love!  few  are  his  vlfits  to  my  dreams! 

"  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of 
mighty  Olllan.  My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the 
ealt ;  my  tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was 
a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branch- 
es round  me;  but  thy  death  came  hke  a  blaft  from  the 
defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low;  the  fpring  returned 
with  its  (howers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe.  The  vir- 
gins faw  me  filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the 
harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina; 
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the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief.  "UTiy  art  thou  fad, 
they  f::id  ;  thou  firfl  of  the  maids  of  Lutha?  Was  he 
lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  ilatelv  in  thy 
fight?" 

Pleafant  is  thy  fong  in  Oflian*s  ear,  daughter  of  flrea- 
my  Lutha !  Thou  haft  heard  the  mufic  of  departed 
.bards  in  the  dream  of  thy  reft,  when  fieep  fell  on  thine 
eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Moruthf.  When  thou  didft 
return  from  the  chafe,  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou  hafh 
heard  the  mufic  of  the  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely. 
It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  m.elts  the  foul.  There 
is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the 
fad.  But  forrow  waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of 
Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few.  They  fall  away,  like 
the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in  his  flrength  after 
the  mildew  has  palled  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with 
the  drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Offian,  O 
maid  ;  he  remembers  the  days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded;  I  raifed  my  fails,  and  ruflied. 
into  the  bay  of  Croma:  into  Croma's  founding  bay  in 
lovely  Innis-fail  (J .  High  on  the  coaft  arofe  the  towers 
of  Crothar,  king  of  fpears;  Crothar  renowned  in  the 
battles  of  his  youth ;  but  age  dwelt  then  around  the 
chief.  Rothmar  raifed  the  fword  againft  the  hero  ; 
and  the  wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  OfTian  to 
meet  Rothmar  in  battle,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was 
the  companion  of  his  youth.  I  fent  the  bard  before  me 
with  fongs;  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There 
fat  the  hero  amidit  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes 
had  failed.  His  gray  locks  waved  around  a  flaff,  on 
which  the  warrior  leaned.  He  hummed  the  fong  of 
other  tim.es,  when  the  found  of  our  arms  I'eached  his 
ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ftretched  his  aged  hand,  and  blef- 
fed  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

"  Oflian,"  faid  the  hero,  "  the  ftrength  of  Crothar's 
arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  Hft  the  fword,  as  on  the  day 
that  Fingal  fought   at  Strutha!  He    was  the  firft  of 
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mortal  men;  but  Crothar  had  alfo  his  fame.  The 
king  of  Mcrven  pralfed  me,  and  he  placed  an  my  arm 
the  boffy  fliield  of  Calthar,  whom  the  hero  had  flaln  in 
v-ar.  Doit  thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Cro- 
thar's  eyes  have  failed?  Is  thy  flrength,  like  thy  fa- 
ther's OlTian  r  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm." 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king ;  he  feels  it  with  his  aged 
hands.  The  figh  rofe  in  his  breaft,  and  his  tears  de- 
fcended.  "  Thou  art  ftrong,  my  fon,"  he  faid,  "  but 
not  like  the  king  of  Morven.  But  who  is  like  that  he- 
ro among  the  mighty  in  war?  Let  the  feaft  of  my  halls 
befpread;  and  let  my  bards  raife  the  fong.  Great  is 
he  that  is  within  my  walls,  fons  of  echoing  Croma  ?" 
The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard;  and  joy  is  in 
the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  figh,  that  darkly 
dwelt  in  every  breaft.  It  was  like  the  faint  beam  of 
the  moon,  fpread  on  z  cloud  in  heaven.  At  length  the 
mufic  ceafed,  and  the  aged  king  of  Croma  fpoke  ;  he 
ipoke  without  a  tear,  but  the  figh  fwelled  in  the  midfl: 
of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  Fingal !  doft  thou  not  behold  the  darknefs 
of  Crothar'shall  oflhells?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the 
feaft,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  ftrangcrs,  when  my  fon  Ilione  in  the  hall. 
But,  Oflian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no 
ftreak  of  light  behind.  He  is  falicn,  fon  of  Fingal,  in 
the  battles  of  his  father.  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grafTy 
Tromla,  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed;  he  heard  that 
my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his  foul 
arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma;  my  people  fell  before 
him,  I  took  my  arms  in  the  hall ;  but  what  could  fight- 
lefs  Crothar  do?  My  fteps  were  unequal;  my  grief  was 
great.  I  wiflied  for  the  days  that  were  paft.  Days! 
wherein  I  fought;  and  conquered  in  the  field  of  blood. 
My  fon  returned  from  the  chafe  ;  the  fair-haired  Fo- 
var-gormof.  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for 
his  arm  was  young.    But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was 

t  Faobbar-gorm,  *  the  blue  point  of  flCcL* 
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great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the 
difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh  arofe.  "  King 
of  Croma,"  he  faid  "  Is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon  ? 
is  it  for  the  weakncfs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy 
fighs  arife?  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the  ftrength  of 
my  arm  ;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth;  and  I 
have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Rotlrmar,  with 
the  youths  of  Croma:  let  me  meet  him,  O  myfatlier; 
for  i  feel  my  burning  foul." 

"  And  thou  fhalt  meet  him,"  I  faid,  *'  fon  of  the 
fightlefs  Crothar!  Br.t  kt  others  advance  before  thee, 
that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return;  for 
jTiy  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  ! 
He  went,  he  met  the  foe;  he  fell.  Tbe  foe  advances 
towards  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all 
his  pointed  fpears." 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  Ihell,  I  replied,  and  took 
my  fpear.  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my  eyes,  and 
tbey  rofe  around.  All  night  we  ftrode  along  the  heatli. 
QY3.Y  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft.  A  green  narrow  vale 
appeared  before  us;  nor  did  it  want  its  blue  ftream. 
The  dark  hoft  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all 
their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale;  they 
fled;  Rothmar  funk  beneath  my  fword.  Day  had  not 
defcendcd  in  the  weft  when  I  brought  his  arms  to  Cro- 
thar.  The  aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands;  and 
joy  brightened  in  his  foul. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall;  the  found  of  the  fliells 
is  heard.  Ten  harps  are  ftrung;  five  bards  advance, 
and  fing  by  turns  f,  the  praife  of  Ofiian ;  they  poured 

t  Thofe  extempore  compofitions  were  in  great  repute  among  fuccecJing  bardt. 
The  pieces  extant  of  that  kindlhewmore  of  tlic  i;uuj  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  ge- 
nius of  their  authors.  The  tranilator  has  only  met  with  one  poem  of  this  fort, 
.which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preferved.  It  is  a  thouianii  years  later  than  Ol". 
fian,  but  the  authors  feem  to  have  obferved  his  manner,  and  adopted  lonie  of  his 
expreflions.  The  ftory  of  it  is  this.  Five  bards  paiTmg  the  night  in  the  houfe  of 
a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  himfeU",  went  fcverally  to  make  their  obl'ervations  on,  and 
returned  with  an  extempore  dcfcription  of,  night.  The  night  happened  to  be  one 
if.  October,  as  appears  from  the  poem;  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  has  all  that 
variety  which  the  bards  afcrjbe  to  it  in  their  dcf(  lipiions. 

FIRST  BARD. 
■X-.1GHT  Is  dull  and  dark.     The  clouds  rfft  on  the  hills.     No  flar  with  green 
•'>^  treiBbliug  beam ;  ao  luoou  looks  from  the  Iky,     I  hear  tiK  Waft  in  t^e  wood ; 
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forth  their  burning  fouls,  and  the  harp  anfwered  to 
their  voice.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great:  for  peace 
returned  to  the  land.     The  night  came  on  with  filence, 

but  I  hear  it  diftant  far.  The  ftream  of  the  valley  murmur? ;  but  its  nuirmur  is 
fullenand  fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  tjiave  of  the  dead  the  long-hmvling  uv.  1  is 
beard.  I  fe«  a  dim  form  on  the  plain !  It  is  a  ghoft !  it  fades — it  flics,  borne  fu- 
neral  ftiall  pafs  this  way  :  the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The  flag  lies  on  the  moun- 
taiumofs:  the  hind  is  al  his  tide.  She  hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  hoins.  bhc- 
Aarts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  ia  the  clift  of  the  rock;  the  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing. 
No  beaft,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leatiefs 
tree:  he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad,  the  traveller  has  loa  his  way.  Through  flirubs, 
through  thorns,  he  goct,  along  the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen. 
He  fears  the  gholt  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blafl  ;  the  falling  branch, 
refounds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung  together,  along  tlie  grafs. 
It  is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft !   He  trembles  amidft  the  night. 

Dark,  dulky,  howling  is  night !  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of  ghofls !  The  dead  are 
abroad!  my  friends,  receive  me  from  the  night. 

SECOND  BARD. 

THE  wind  is  up.  The  fhower  defceuds.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  Hiricks. 
\Vuod«  fall  from  high.  Windows  flap.  The  growing  river  losrs.  The  traveiier 
attempts  the  ford.  Hark,  that  fliriefc  !  he  dies  :— The  ftorm  drives  the  Uorfc  frora 
the  hill,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.     They  tremble,  as  drives  the  ihower,  beiide  the 

The  hunter  flarts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hut ;  he  wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His 
wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two 
mcuntain-ftreams  which  meet  beflde  his  booth. 

sad,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  the  wandering  fliepherd  fits.  The  tree  refounds  above 
him.  The  ttream  roars  down  the  rock.  He  waits  for  the  rifing  moon  to  guide 
him  to  his  home. 

GhoHs  ride  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  between  the  iqualls  of 
vviud.     Their  fongs  are  ct  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  part.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and  windows  (lap.  Cold 
drops  fall  from  the  roof.  T  fee  the  llaxry  fey.  But  the  Ihower  gathers  again. 
The  weft  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Nightisftorray  and  difmal,ie6eiveme,my  friends, 
frjiu  night. 

THIRD  BARD. 

The  wind  ftill  founds  between  the  hills;  and  wliiftles  through  the  grafs  of  the 
roci.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divid- 
ed, fly  over  the  Iky,  and  Ihew  the  burning  ftars.  The  meteor,  token  oj'death  !  Hies 
fparkling  through  the  gloom.  It  refts  on  the  hill.  1  fee  the  withered  fern,  the 
dark-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.     Who  is  that  in  his  ftroud  benealh  the  tree,  by 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lalh  its  rocky  fides.  The  boat  is  brim- 
ful  ii  the  cove ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  befice  the  rock,  and 
eyes  the  rolling  ftream.  Her  lover  promifcd  to  come.  She  faw  his  boat,  whea 
yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake,  is  this  tis  broken  boat  on  the  ftiore  >.  Are  thefe  his 
groans  on  the  wind? 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnowdc-fccndt.  The  tc  ps  of  the  hills 
are  white  The  flormy  wiwijabate.  Varioui  is  tiie  night  and  tuiil;  receive  mej 
my  iricnds,  f(ua  nigfat. 
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and  the  morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in. 
darknefs,  with  his  glittering  ipear.  The  joy  of  Croma 
was  great;  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  was  fallen. 

I  raifcd  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid 
the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was  there,  but 
his  figh  was  not  heard.     He  fearched  for  the  wound  of 

FOURTH  BARD. 

NIGHT  is  calm  ^nd  fair;  blue,  ftarry,  fettled  is  night.  The  winds,  with  the 
clouds  arc  gone.  They  Sink  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountair. 
Trees  glitter:  ftreams  fhiue  on  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  ;  bright  the 
ftrcam  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned;  the  fliocks  of  corn  on  the  plain-  The  wakeful  hind 
rebuilds  the  ftiocks,  and  whiftlps  on  the  difiant  field. 

Cairn,  fettled,  fair  is  night !  Vv^ho  comes  from  the  place  of  the  dead  ?  That  form 
vith  the  robe  of  fnow;  white  arms  and  dark-brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  the  people;  flic  that  lately  fell!  Come,  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid!  thcu 
th?  I  haft,  been  the  delight  of  heroes !  The  bhilt  drives  the  phantom  away ;  white, 
without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flowly,  over  the  narrow  vale.  It  rifes  on  the 
hlil,  ir.d  j  Jii.s  its  head  to  heaven.  Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with 
the  moon.     Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night! 

I  FIFTH  BARD. 

NIGHT  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  the  weft.  Slow  moves 
that  pale  beam  along  the  fhaded  hill.  The  diftant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent 
murmurB  on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the 
night  is  pafl.  The  houfe-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  rekindles  the  fettled  fire. 
The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approaches,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  afceiiJs 
the  hill  and  whifllcs  on  his'way.  A  Waft  removes  the  cloud.  He  fees  the  flarry 
plough  of  the  north.     Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.     He  nods  by  the  moITy  rock. 

Hark!  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood!  Alow  murmur  iu  the  vale!  It  is  ths 
mighty  army  of  ihc  dead  returning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftill  on  that  lofty  rock.  Long 
are  the  fhadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filcnt, 
and  dark ;  receive  mc,  my  friends,  from  night.  ' 

THE  CHIEF. 

LET  clouds  reft  on  the  hills:  fpirits  fly  and  travellers  fear.  Let  the  winds  of 
the  woods  arife,  the  founding  Jl'jrms  dcfcend.  Roar  ftreams,  and  windows  flap, 
and  f^recn  v.injed  meteors  fly  ;  rife  the  pale  moor  from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclc.ie 
her  1  ^Ti'l  in  tloudr. ;  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  ftormy  or  gloomy  the  &>.  Night 
f.iji  before  ihe'beam  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  ftoin 
his  clouJs,  but  we  return  no  more. 

AVherp  are  our  chiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of 
their  battles  are  filent.  Scarce  their  moiTy  tombs  remain.  We  faall  alio  be  for- 
got. This  lofty  houfe  ftiall  fall.  Our  fons  (hall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs»  They 
fhail  r.ik  cf  the  aged,  "  Where  ftood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?" 

ilaiie  th^i  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp!  fend  round  the  fticUs  of  joy.  Sufpend  a 
hundred  tapers  on  high.  Youths  and  maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  gray  barrt 
be  near  me  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times;  of  kings  renowned  in  our'  land,  nS 
chiefs  we  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  pafs,  until  morning  fhall  appear  ia 
nar  halls  Then  let  the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youllis  of  tllC  chr.fe.  "Ws 
Ciall  afccad  the  liill  with  day,  and  awake  the  dscr. 
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his  Ton,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft.     Joy  rofc  in  the  face 
of  the  aged.     He  came  and  fpoke  to  Offian. 

*'  King  of  fpears!"  he  faid,  "  my  fon  has  not  fallen 
without  his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly ; 
but  met  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his  flrength.  Hap- 
py are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is 
heard!  The  feeble  will  not  behold  thera  in  the  hall; 
or  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory  fhall 
be  honoured  in  the  fong ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin 
falls.  But  the  aged  wither  away,  by  degrees,  and  the 
fame  of  their  youth  begins  to  be  forgot.  They  fall  in 
fecret;  the  figh  of  their  fon  is  not  heard,  joy  is  a- 
round  their  tomb  ;  and  the  ftone  of  their  fame  is  pla- 
ced witliout  a  tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth, 
when  their  renown  is  around  theml" 


BERRATHON; 

A    P  O  E  M. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
rSnsal,  ill  his  voyage  to  Lochlin,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Starno  the  father 
of  Agandecca,  touched  at  Berrathon,  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  was 
kindly  entertained  by  Larthmor  the  petty  kinp  of  the  place,  who  was  a  vaiTal  of 
the  fiiprcme  kings  of  Lochlin.  The  hofpitality  of  Larthmor  gained  him  Fin- 
gal's  frieodlhip,  which  that  hero  manifefted,  after  the  imprifonment  of  Larth- 
mor by  his  own  fon;  by  fending  Offian  and  Tofcar,  the  father  of  Malvina,  fo 
often  mentioned,  to  refcue  Larthmor,  and  to  punifli  the  unnatural  behaviour  of 
Uthal.  Uth?.I  was  hancfome,  and  much  admired  by  the  ladies.  Nina-thoraa 
the  beautiful  dauchier  of  Torthoma,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fell  in  love  and  fled 
with  him.  He  proved  inconftant;  for  another  lady,  whofe  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, paining  his  affeftionSjhe  confined  Nina-thoma  to  a  defert  ifland  near  tha 
«oaa  of  Bcrrathon.  She  was  relieved  by  Offian,  who,  in  company  with  Tofcar, 
landing  on  Berrathon,  defeated  the  forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  fingle 
V  combat.  Nina-tlioma,  whofe  love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could  e- 
rafe,  hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  time  Larthmor  isreitored, 
and  Ofllan  and  Tofcar  returned  in  triumph  to  Fingal.  The  prefcnt  poem  opens 
with  an  eleg^-  on  the  death  of  Malvina^  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  clofcs  witk 
the  prefages  of  the  poet's  death. 

T>  END  thy  blue  courfe,  O  ftream,  round  the  narrow 
•*-'  plain  of  Luthaf .  Let  the  green  woods  hang  over 
it  from  their  mountains:  and  the  fun  look  on  it  at  noon. 
The  thiltle  Is  there  on  Its  rock,  and  fhakes  its  beard  to 
the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving, 
at  times,  to  the  gale.  "  Why  doll  thou  awake  me,  O 
gale?"  it  feems  to  fay;  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drops 
of  heaven.  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  and  the 
blaft  that  fhall  fcatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  fhall  the 
traveller  come,  he  that  faw  me  In  my  beauty  ihall 
come:  his  eyes  will  fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not 
find  me!  fo  fhall  they  fearch  in  vain  for  the  voice  of 
Cona,  after  It  has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  fhall 
come  forth  In  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  hai'p 
fhall  not  be  heard.  *'  Where  Is  the  fon  of  car-borne 
Fingal?"  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek.  Then  corne 
thou,  O  Malvina II,  with  all  thy  mufic,  come;  lay  Of- 

t  LuUia,  '  fu-ift  ftream.' 

|1  Mal-mhina,  '  foft  or  lovely  brow.'     Mb  in  the  Galic  language  has  ths  fiimc 
feund  with  V  in  Englift-. 
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lian  In  the  plain  of  Lutha:  let  his  tomb  rife  in  the 
lovely  field. 

Malvina!  where  art  thou  with  thy  fongs:  with  the 
foft  found  of  tliy  Heps?  Sonf  of  Alpin  art  thou  near? 
where  is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar?  "  I  pafied,  O  fon  of 
Fingal  by  Tarkitha's  mofly  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the 
hall  was  ceafed:  filencc  was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill. 
The  voice  of  the  chafe  was  over.  I  faw  the  daughters 
of  the  bow.  I  alked  about  Malvina,  but  they  anfwered 
not.  They  turned  their  faces  away:  thin  darknefs  co- 
vered their  "beauty.  They  were  like  liars  on  a  rainy 
hill,  by  night,  each  looking  faintly  through  her  mift.'* 

Pleafant  |!  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam !  foon  haft  thou 
fet  on  our  hills!  The  fteps  of  thy  departure  were  ftate- 
ly,  Hke  the  moon  on  the  blue  trembling  wave.  But 
thou  haft  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lu- 
tha! We  fit,  at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice;  no 
light  but  the  meteor  of  fire !  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  Mal- 
vina, daughter  of  generous  Tofcar!  But  thou  rifeft 
like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy 
friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy  halls,  the  cham- 
bers of  the  thunder.  A  cloud  hovers  over  Cona:  its 
blue  curling  fides  are  high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it, 
with  their  wings;  within  it  is  the  dwelling  of  ^  Fingal. 
There  the  hero  fits,  in  darknefs;  his  airy  ipearis  in  his 
hand.  His  fiiield  half-covered  with  clouds,  is  like  the 
darkened  moon ;  when  one  half  ftill  reraaiuo  in  the 
wave,  and  the  other  looks  fickly  on  tlie  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mift;  and  hear 
the  fongs  of  Ullin:  he  ftrikes  the  half-viewlefs  harp  ; 
and  raifes  the  feeble  voice. .  The  leifcr  heroes,  with  a 
tlioufand  meteors,  light  the  airy  hail.     Malvina  rifes,  in 

t  Tradition  has  not  handed  Jown  the  name  of  this  fon  of  Alpin.  I] is  father  wa« 
•DC  of  Fingal 's  prinupal  bards,  and  he  appears  hinifeli  tu  have  hud  a  poetical  genius. 

II  Oillan  fpeaki,  lie  ealli  Malviaa  a  beam  of  li<;>>t,  and  cuntiuues  the  metaphor 
ttf  oughout  the  paragraph. 

%  The  defcriptlon  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  very  poetical,  and  agreeable  t« 
the  notions  of  ihofc  times,  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  deceafed,  who  were  fuppofed 
to  purfue,  after  death,  the  pleafures  and  employments  of  their  former  life.  T^e 
lituaiion  of  Oman's  heroes,  in  their  feparate  itate,  if  not  entirely  happy,  is  more  a. 
g:;eahle,  than  the  notions  of  tie  aacieai  Greeks  toaccrnini  tUcir  dtpiirteU  hetow. 
^e;  Iloia.  Odvfl".  1.  II. 
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the  midft:  a  bluOi  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the 
unknown  faces  of  lier  fathers,  and  turns  afi.de  her  hu- 
mid eyes.  "  Art  ^hou  come  fo  foon,"  faid  Fingal, 
<'  daughter  of  generous  Tofcar?  Sadnefs  dwells  in  tlie 
halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  fonf  is  fad.  I  hear  the 
breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks. 
It  comes  to  the  hail,  but  thou  art  not  there;  its  voice 
is  mournful  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go  with 
thy  ruftling  wdng,  O  breeze!  and  figh  on  Malvina's 
tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the  blue 
flream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  jj  are  departed  to  their 
place  ;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze!  mourneft  there." 

But  who  comes  from  the  duflcy  weft,  fupported  on  a 
cloud  ?  A  fmile  is  on  his  gray  watry  face;  his  locks  of 
mift  fly  on the  wind :  he  'oends  forward  on  his  airy  fpear: 
it  is  thy  father,  Malvina  !  "  Why  Ihlneft  thou  fo  foou 
on  our  clouds,"  he  fays,  *'  O  lovely  light  of  Lutha  ? 
But  thcu  wert  fad,  my  daughter,  for  thy  friends  were 
pafled  away.  The  fons  of  little  ment  were  in  the  hall; 
and  none  remained  of  the  heroes,  but  Oflian,  king  of 
fp'ears." 

And  doll  thou  remember,  Oflian,  car-borne  Tofcar*, 
fon  of  Conloch?  The  battles  of  our  youth  were  many; 
our  fwords  went  together  to  the  field.  They  faw  us 
coming  like  two  falling  rocks;  and  the  fons  of  the 
ilranger  fled.  *'  There  come  the  warriors  of  Cona,'* 
they  faid;  "their  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  vanquilh- 
ed."  Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of  the  aged. 
The  a<5tions  of  other  times  are  in  my  foul:  my  memo- 
ry beams  on  the  days  that  are  pait.  On  the  days  of  the 
mighty  Tofcar,  when  our  path  was  in  the  deep.    Draw 

t  Ofiian;  who  had  a  great  friendfliip  for  Malvina,  both  on  account  of  her  love 
for  his  fon  Ofcar,  and  her  attention  to  his  own  poems. 

li  That  is,  the  -young  virgins  who  fung  the  funeral  elegy  over  her  tomb. 

H  Olfian,  by  way  of  difrefpeft,  calls  thofe  who  fucceeded  the  heroes  whofe  aflions 
he  celebrates,  "  the  fons  of  little  men."  Tradition  is  entirely  filent  concerning 
what  paired  in  the  north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Fingal  and  all  his  he- 
roes ;  but  it  appears  from  that -term  of  ignomifiy  jull  mentioned,  that  the  aft  ions 
of  their  fucceffors  were  not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  renowned  Fingalians. 

*  I'ofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  alfo  father  to ihe  ladyj  whofe 
unfortunate  death  is  related  in  the  lait  epifodeuf  the  fccond  book  of  ringal. 
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near,  fon  of  Alpln,  to  the  lail  found  of  the  voice  of 
Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  railed  my 
fails  to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief  of  Lutha  ftood  at  my 
fide,  as  I  rofe  on  the  dark  bhie  wave.  Our  co.urfe  svas 
to  fea-furronnded  Bcrrathonf,  tlie  iile  of  manv  Horms. 
There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age,  the  ftatelv  ftrength.- 
of  Lardimor.  Larthmor  who  fpread  tlie  feaft  of  fliells 
to  Comhal's  m.ighty  fon,  when  he  went  to  Starno's 
halls,  in  tlie  days  of  Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief 
was  old,  the  pride  of  his  fon  arofe,  the  pride  of  fair- 
haired  Uthal,  the  love  of  a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound 
the  aged  Larthmor,  and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halis. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his  rolling 
fea.  Morning  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling;  nor  the 
burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of  ocean  was 
there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the  moon.  The  red 
ftar  looked  on  the  kiv/^,  when  it  trembled  on  the  weft- 
em  wave.  Snirho  came  to  Selma's  hall:  Snitho,  com- 
panion of  Larthmor's  youth.  lie  told  of  the  king  of 
BeiTathon:  the  wrath  of  Fingal  rbfe.  Thrice  he  af- 
fumed  the  fpear,  rcfolved  to  ftretch  his  hand  to  Uthal. 
But  the  mem.oryi!  of  Ids  a(5lions  rofe  before  the  king, 
and  he  fent  his  fon  and  Tofcar.  Our  joy  was  great  on 
the  rolling  fea;  and  we  often  half-unfneathed  our* 
fwords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought  alone,  in  the 
battles  of  the  fpear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean;  the  winds  depart- 
ed on  their  wii:gs.  Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon.  The 
red  flars  lift  their  heads.  Our  courfe  is  llow  along  the 
coafl  of  Birrathon  ;  the  white  waves  tumble  on  the 
rocks.  *'  What  voice  is  that,"  faid  Tofcar,  '»  which 
comes  between  the  founds  of  the  waves?  It  is  foft  but 
mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.    But  I  be- 


f  A  promontory  in  the  midft  of  waves. 

'  riio  rie*iiir.got"t;i'j poet  is,  that  Fs^gal  remembered  h 
c-  •  '.t-juently  v.-ocld  nut  I'jlly  them  by  engaging  in  a  petty 
V, ...  C}  far  hi?  inferior  la  valour  and  power. 

Vol.  U.  I 
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hold  the  maid  f,  fhe  fits  on  the  rack  alone.  Her  head 
bends  on  her  arm  of  fuow:  her  dark  hair  is  in  the  v.ind. 
Hear,  (on  of  Fingal,  her  fong,  it  is  fniooth  as  the  gUd- 
ing  waters  of  Lavath."  We  came  to  the  filent  bay, 
Slid  heard  tlie  maid  of  niglit. 

"  How  long  -will  ye  roll  arotind  me,  blue-tumbling 
v.-aters  of  ocean?  JMy  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves, 
nor  beneath  the  whiflllng  tree.  The  feaft  was  fpread 
iii  Torthoma's  hall;  my  father  delighted  in  my  voice. 
The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  ileps  of  my  lovelinefs, 
and  they  bleiled  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was 
then  thou  didll  come,  O  Uthal!  like  the  fun  of  hea- 
ven. The  fouls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon  of  gene- 
rous Larthmor!  But  why  dolt  thou  leave  me  alone  m 
the  mir  11  of  roaring  v\aters?  Was  my  foul  dark  with 
thy  death  ?  Did  my  white  haiid  lift  the  fword  ?  Why- 
then  haft  thou  left  me  alone,  khig  of  high  Finthor- 
iiio?i|" 

The  tear  Harted  from  my  eye  when  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  maid.  I  flood  before  her  In  my  arms,  and 
fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  Lovely  dweller  of  the 
cave,  what  figh  is  in  that  breaft?  Shall  Offian  lift  his 
fword  in  thy  prefence,  the  deftru6lion  of  thy  foes  ? 
Daughter  of  Torthoma,  rife,  I  have  heard  the  worda 
of  thy  grief.  The  race  of  Morven  are  around  thee. 
Mho  never  injured  the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bo- 
fomed  fiiip,  thou  brighter  than  that  fetting  moon.  Our 
courfe  is  to  the  rocky  Bcrrathon,  to  the  echoing  walla 
of  Finthorm.o."  She  came  in  lier  beauty,  {lie  came 
with  all  h^r  lovely  ftcps.  Silent  joy  brightened  In  hen 
face,  as  when  the  fhadows  fly  from  the  field  of  fpring; 
the  blue  ilream  is  rolling  in  brightnefs,  and  the  green 
bufh  bends  over  its  courj'e. 

The  morning  rofe  with  its  beam.s.  We  came  to 
Roth  ma's   bay.     A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood^   my 

4  Nina-thnma  the  daugiiUr  of  Torthoma,  who  had  been  confined  to  a  dcfert 
ii\s.<i  bv  hf.lo->er  Uthal. 

,  Finih.irroo,  the  pai-ace  of  Uthal.  The  mmes  in  tliis  epifode  are  not  nf  a  C^l- 
tJi.  ojigijial;  which  niaicts  it  probuble  that  Oifiau  founds  bjsputm  ou  ^  tru.e  flory. 
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fpcar  pierced  his  lide.  I  rejoiced  over  the  blood  f, 
and  forefaw  my  growing  fame.  But  now  the  found  ot 
Uchal's  train  came  from*  the  high  Finthormo;  they 
fpread  over  the  heath  to  the  chafe  of  the  boar.  liim- 
felf  comes  ilowly  on,  in  the  pride  cf  his  ftrength.  He 
lifts  two  pointed  fpears.  On  his  fide  is  tht  Iiero's 
fword.  Three  youths  carry  his  pcliflied  bows:  the 
bounding  of  five  aogs  is  before  him.  His  v/arrioi  3  move 
on  at  a  dlftance,  admiring  the  fteps  of  the  king.  State- 
Iv  was  the  fon  of  Larihinor !  but  his  fou!  was  dark. 
Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the  ruoon,  when  it  fore- 
tells the  ftorms. 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  kiny;.  he  flopt  in 
the  midft  of  liis  courfe.  His  warriors  gathered  around, 
and  a  gray-Jiaired  bard  advanced.  "  Whence  are  the 
fons  of  the  ftrangers?"  begun  the  bard.  *'  The  cliil- 
dren  of  the  unhappy  come  to  Berrathon  ;  to  the  fworcl 
of  car-borne  Uchal.  He  fpreads  no  feall  in  his  hall: 
the  blood  of  flrangers  is  on  his  flreams.  If  from  Sel- 
ma's  walls  ye  come,  from  the  mofly  walls  of  Fingal, 
chufe  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall 
of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero  may  come  and  pour 
"his  blood  on  Uchal's  fword;  fo  fhall  the  fame  of  fin- 
thormo arife,  like  the  growing  tree  of  the  vale.'" 

"  Never  will  it  rifei^O  bard,"  I  faid  in  the  pride  of 
my  wrath.  "  He  would  fhrink  in  the  prefence  of  Fin- 
gal ;  whofe  eyes  are  the  flames  of  death.  The  fon  of 
Comhal  comes,  and  the  kings  vanifh  in  his  pretence; 
they  are  relied  together,  like  mift,  by  the  breath  of  his 
rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fellr 
Yes!  they  may  tell  it  bard!  but  his  people  ihall  fall 
with  fame." 

I  flood  in  the  darknefs  of  my  ftrength :  Tofcar 
drew  his  fword  at  my  fide.  The  foe  came  on  like  a 
llream:  the  mingled  iound  of  death  arofc.    Man  took 

t  Ofliin  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  ou  his  firft  landing  in  Berrathon,  was 
a  good  omen  of  bis  future  fuccefs  in  that  ifland.  The  prefcnt  Highlandeis  loot, 
with  a  degree  of  fuperftitijn,  upon  the  fuctefs  ot  tkeir  firft  acUen,  after  tbey  kav« 
C«££Se4  in  any  dsfperatc  ucUerfaiciiig. 

I    % 
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man,  fhleld  met  flileld;  fleel  mixed  its  beams  with  ilecL 
Darts  hifs  through  air;  fpears  ring  on  mails;  and 
Jwords  on  broken  bucklers  bound.  As  the  noife  of  an 
aged  ,.  ove  beneath  the  roaring  wind,  when  a  thoufand 
gholls  break  the  trees  by  night,  fuch  was  the  din  of 
arm?.  Bu*-.  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword;  and  the  fons 
of  £?!rath(-n  fled.  It  v/as  tlien  I  fav/  him  in  his  beau- 
ty, z:.(]  'he  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  *'  Thou  art  fslienf, 
young  iree,"  I  faid,  *<  with  all  thy  beauty  round  thee. 
Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare. 
The  winds  come  from  the  defert,  and  there  is  no  found 
in  thy  leaves!  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car- 
borne  Larch  u!  or." 

Nina*thoma  fat  on  the  fliore,  and  heard  the  found 
of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Lethmal  the 
gray-haired  bard  of  Selma.,  for  he  had  remained  on  the 
coait  with  the  daughter  of  Torthoma.  "  Son  of  the 
timies  of  old!"  ihe  fald,  "  I  hear  the  noiie  of  death. 
Xhy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is  low ! 
O  that  i  had  remained  on  the  rook,  inclofed  with  the 
tumbling  waves'  Then  would  my  foul  be  fad,  but 
his  death  wcu'd  not  reach  nry  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on 
thy  heath,  O  fon  rf  high  rinthormo!  thou  didH  leave 
me  on  a  rjciv,  but  :r;y  foul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of 
high  rintliormo!  art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath?" 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears,  and  faw  the  bloody  fhield 
of  Uthal;  Ihe  faw  it  in  OfTian's  hand;  her  fleps  were 
diftracted  on  the  heath,  She  flew;  fhe  found  him; 
{he  fell.  Her  foul  came'  forth  in  a  figh.  Her  hair  is 
fpread  en  his  face.  My  bitrlMng  tears  defcend.  A 
tomb  arofe  on  the  unhappy,  and  my  fong  was  heard. 
*'  Ilefl,  haplefs  children  of  youth!  at  the  noife  of  that 
ynofiy  fl;ream.  The  virgins  will  fee  your  tomb,  at  the 
chafed  and  turn  away  their  weeping  eyes.     Your  fame 

"t  To  mourn  over  the  fall  pf  their  enemies  was  a  praftice  univerfal  among  OflU 
an^s  heroes.  This  is  more  agreeable  to  humanity,  than  the  (hameful  infuUiiig  of 
the  dead,  fo  cnmraon  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  fer\'ilely  coyied  by  all  his  imita- 
tors,, the  humane  Virgil  not'  excepted,  who  have  been  more  fucccfsful  in  bor, 
rowing  the  imperfeftioDS  of  that  grtat  jioet,  than  ia  their  imitations  of  his  beaijf, 
tie*. 
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will  be  in  the  fong;  the  voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard 
in  your  prall'e.  The  daughters  of  Selina  (hall  hear  it ; 
and  your  renown  fhall  be  in  otlier  lands.  Reft,  children 
of  youth,  at  the  noifc  of  the  mofly  itream." 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coaft.  The  heroes  of 
Berrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larthmor  to  his 
halls,  the  feaft  of  fhells  was  fprcad.  The  joy  of  the 
aged  was  great ;  he  looked  to  the  arms  fif  his  fathers: 
the  arms  which  he  left  in  his  hall,  wl.en  the  pride  of 
Uthal  arofe.  We  were  renowned  before  Laithmor, 
and  he  bltfied  the  chiefs  of  Morven;  but  he  knew  not 
that  his  fon  was  low,  the  ftately  ftrcngth  of  Utha!. 
They  had  told  that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods,  with 
the  tears  of  grief;  they  had  told  it,  but  he  vas  ftlent 
in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to  the  roar  of 
the  northern  wind.  I-arrhmor  came  to  the  coiilt,  and 
his  bards  raifed  the  fong.  The  joy  of  the  king  was 
great,  he  looked  to  Rothma's  gloomy  heath  ;  lie  I'aV 
the  tomb  of  his  fon;  and  th-e  memory  of  Uthal  role. 
**  Who  of  my  heroes,"  he  faid,  "  lies  ther^?  He  feems 
to  have  been  of  the  king  of  fpears  Was  he  renowned 
in  my  halls,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe  ?  Ye  are  fi* 
lent,  fons  of  Berrathon,  is  the  king  of  heroes  low  ?  My^ 
heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal!  though  thy  hand  wa^ 
againft  thy  father!  O  that  I  had  remained  in  the  cave! 
that  my  fon  had  dwelt  in  Finthormo!  1  might  have 
iieard  the  tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chafe 
of  the  boar.  I  might  have  heard  his  \cLc  on  the  blafl 
of  my  cave.  Then  would  my  foul  be  glad:  but  no\v^ 
darknefs  dwells  in  my  halls." 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when  the  arm  of 
my  youth  was  llrong ;  fuch  were  f  the  acSlions  of  Tof- 
car,  the  car-bcrne  Ion  of  C&nloch.  But  Tofcar  is  on 
liis  flying  cloud;  aud  I  am  alone  at  Lutha:  my  voice 
is  like  the  laft  fonrid  of  the  wind,  when  it  forfakes  the 
Wood?,    l»»!f  OiTisii  ihali  not  be  long  alone,  he  fees  th© 
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mift  that  {hall  receive  his  ghoft.  He  beholds  the  mift 
that  fliall  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills. 
The  ions  of  little  men  fliall  behold  me,  and  admire  the 
ftature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  ihall  creep  to  their 
caves,  and  look  to  the  fty  with  fear;  for  my  fteps  Ihall 
be  in  the  clouds,  and  darknefs  Iball  roll  on  mv  fide. 

Lead,  ion  of  Alpln,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods.  The 
winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark  wave  of  tlie  lake  re- 
foinids.  Bends  there  not  a  tree  from  Mora  with  its 
branches  bare?  It  bends,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  ruflling 
blafl.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  blalted  branch.  The 
found  of  its  ftrings  is  mournful.  Does  the  v,-ind  touch 
thee,  O  harp,  or  is  it  fomc  pafinig  ghoft!  It  is  the  hand 
of  Malvina'  but  bring  me  the  harp,  fon  of  Alpin; 
another  long  flaall  arife,  My  foul  fhall  depart  in  the 
found ;  my  fathers  fnall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their 
dim  faces  fnall  hang,  wiih  joy,  from  their  clouds;  and 
their  hands  receive  their  fon.  The  aged  oak  bends 
over  the  ftream-  It  iiglis  with  all  its  mofs.  The  wi- 
thered fern  whiilles  near,  and  mizeoj  as  it  waves,  with 
Oiiian's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp  and  raife  thcfoiig:  be  near  with  all 
your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful  found  away 
to  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  fon;  the  voice  of  him  that 
praiied  the  miglity. 

The  blaft  oi  die  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and 
I  behold  ihee  fitting  on  mift,  dimly  gleaming  in  ah  thine 
arms.  Tjiy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant: 
but  like  a  v/atery  cloud,  Mdicn  we  fee  the  frars  behind 
it  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  fnield  is  hke  the  a- 
ged  moon:  thy  fworcl-a  vapour  half  kindled  with  fire: 
Dim  and  feeble  is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  brightnefs 
before.     But  thy  iieps  j  are  on  tlie  wunds  of  the  delcrt, 

t'LhisiT.  '^  ■  ■  '  '  ■':  iT  of  the  power  cf  Fing.ll  ov^rthp. '^inds  aiwl  Ilorm«, 
stid  t^o  ■^..  ,-  tl:e  Tun,  and  hiding  him  ill  the  clouds, , do  not  corre- 

^ponCwuK      '   ;  .       1  li.invaph,  where  he  is  reprefenled  asa  feeble  ghofl,  and 

no  li.nri-  r,,,  ■■  I  i,  .••:  I  •  .He  vuiianti"  but  it  agrees  with  the  notion  ol  the  tiinci 
.ronc;niin):  'lie  m  i!5  ot  tl't  deccsfed,  who  it  wu?  fuppofcd  had  the  command  of  tha 
-vinfls  a-id  ltornis,ljut  intorabal  wen  not  a  match  for  valiant  n\tn. 
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and  the  Itorms  darken  in  tliy  hand.  Thou  takeft 
the  fun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidcft  him  in  thy  clouds. 
The  fons  of  little  men  are  afraid;  and  a  thoufand 
fnowers  defcend.  But  when  thou  coraeft  forth  in  thy 
mildnefs;  the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy  courfe. 
The  fun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields;  and  the  gray  ftream 
winds  in  its  valley.  The  bufliesfhaketlieir  green  heads 
in  the  wind.     The  roes  bound  towards  the  defert. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath!  the  ftormy 
winds  abate!  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long  has  it 
been  abfent  from  mine  ear!  "  Come,  Olfian,  come 
away,"  he  fays:  *'  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We 
pafled  away,  like  flames  that  had  {hone  for  a  feafon, 
our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of 
our  battles  are  dark  and  filent:  our  fame  is  in  the  four 
gray  ftones.  The  voice  of  Offian  has  been  heard  ;  and 
the  harp  was  ftrung  in  Selma.  Come,  Offian,  come 
away,"  he  fays,  "  and  fly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds." 

Aud  come  I  will  thou  king  of  men!  the  life  of  OIH- 
an  fails.  I  begin  to  vanilh  on  Cona;  and  my  fteps  are 
not  feen  in  Selma.  Befide  the  ftone  of  Mora'l  fhall  fall 
afkep.  The  winds  whiflling  in  my  gray  hair  fhall  not 
waken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind:  thou  can-l 
not  difturb  the  reft  of  the  bard.  The  night  is  long,  but 
his  eyes  are  heavy;  depart  thou  ruftling  blaft. 

But  why  art  thou  fad,  fon  of  Fingal  ?  Why  grows 
the  cloud  of  thy  foul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are 
departed;  they' have  gone  without  their  fame.  The 
fbns  of  future  years  fnall  pafs  away;  and  another  race 
arlfe.  The  people  are  like  the  waves  of  ocean:  like  the 
Heaves  of  woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  rullling 
blail,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads.  Did  thy 
beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  f  ?  Stood  the  ftrength  of  car-borne 

t  Ryno  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  was  kUled  in  Ireland,  in  the  war  againll  Swaraa 
(ringal,  B.  V.)  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  fwiftnefs  and  great 
e-xpioits,  Minvane,  the  daughter  of  Murui,  and  filler  to  Gaul,  was  in  love  witk 
t'-yno.     The  following  is  her  lamentation  over  her  lover. 

QUE  bluDiing  fed,  from  Morven 's  rocks,  bends  over  the  darkly-rolling  fea.  SI19 
»^  U»w  UiS  ycutts  in  all  tJieir  arais.    WUsre,  Ryno,  wbcrs  art  thou 
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Ofcar?  FIngal  hlmfelf  pafTed  away;  and  the  halls  of 
his  fathers  forgot  his  fleps.  And  fhalt  thou  remain, 
aged  bard?  when  the  mighty  have  failed?  But  my  fame 
fhall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven ;  which 
lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  fiorm,  and  rejoices  in  the 
courfe  of  t^e  wind. 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  wa?  low  >  That  pale  the  hero  flew  on  clouds !  That 
inuhe  grafs  of  Mon'Sn's  hills,  hn  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wind! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen,  on  ItJllin's  moCTy  plains?  Strong  was  the  arm  that 
conqtered  him!  Ah  me!  I  am  alone. 

Alone  I  will  not  be,  ye  winds'  that  '.ift  my  dark-brown  hair.  My  fishs  will 
not  long  mix  with  your  ftream  ;  for  I  muit  iieep  with  Ryno. 

I  fee  thcs  not  with  beauty's  fteps  returning  from  the  chafe.  The  night  is  rcun* 
Alinvane's  lo^e;  and  filcnce  dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  arc  thy  doss,  iiiid  where  thy  howl  Thy  fliiekl  that  was  fo  ftrongi  Thy 
fword  like  heatea's  deft-ecding  fire .'  The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno. 

1  fee  them  mixed  in  ttiy  2iip  ;  I  fee  theai  llaiiicd  with  blood.  No  arms  are  ik 
thy  narrow  hall,  O  dartly-dweiUng  Ryno  ! 

When  will  the  mornin.^  come,  and  fay,  arife,  thou  king  of  fpeSrs !  arife,  the 
hunters  are  abroad.     The  hinds  lire  near  thee,  Ryno ! 

Away,  thou  fair-hajit-J  morning,  away  I  the  numbering  king  hears  thee»ot! 
The  hinds  bound  over  bis  narrow  tomb  ;  for  death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But  1  will  tread  foftly,  my  king!  and  fteal  to  the  bed  of  thy  repofe.  Minvane 
Will  lie  in  filence,  near  her  numbering  Ryno.  / 

The  maids  (hall  feefc  me ;  but  they  Ciall  not  find  me ;  they  mall  follow  my  de- 
parture with  fgng*.     But  I  will  not  hear  you,  Q  maids !  I  fleep  with  fair-hairei 
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IN  EIGHT  BOOKS.  ' 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Boibar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  in  Connaught,  f be  moft  poteat 
chief  of  the  .ate  of  the  Firbolg,  having  r.i  J-Grred,  at  Temora  the  roy-il  palace, 
Cormac  the  lonof  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Irelaiiil,  ufurped  the  throne.  Cor- 
micwas  lineally  dcfcended  from  Conar  the  fon  of  Trcnmor,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Fingal,  kii.;;  cf  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  weftern  coafl  of 
ScoUand.  Fingil  refentcd  the  behaviourof  Cairbar.andrefolvcd  to  pafsoverin. 
to  Ireland,  with  an  ariny,  to  re-eflahliflj  the  royal  family  on  the  Irifti  throne. 
Early  intellifience  of  his  defighs  comir.g  to  Cairtar,  he  affembled  fon-.e  of  his 
tribes  in  Ulller,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to  follow 
him  fpeedily  with  an  army,  from  Temora.  Such  was  the  fuuation  of  affairs 
when  the  Caledonian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfler. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  moraing.  Cairbar  is  reprefented  as  retired  from  the  reft 
of  the  ariny,  when  one  of  his  fcouts  brought  him  nev.s  of  the  landing  of  FingaU 
He  affcmbles  a  council  of  his  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of  Moma  haughtily  de- 
fpifes  the  enemy  ;  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by  Malthos  Cairbar,  after  hear- 
ing their  debate,  orders  a  feafl  to  be  prepared,  to  which,  by  his  bard  OUa,  he  ia. 
vites  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian;  refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  fo 
have  fome  pretext  f«r  kUling  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the  feaft  ;  the  quarrel  happen- 
ed :  the  followers  of  both  fought,  and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  cautual  wounds. 
The  noife  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king  came  on,  to  the  re- 
lief of  Ofcar,  and  the  Iriflj  fell  back  to  the  army  of  Cathmor,  who  was  advanced 
te  the  banks  of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moi.leua.  Fingal,  after  piourn- 
ing  over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  ta 
Morvtn,  to  be  there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan,  the  fon  of  Cor.achar, 
relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan  the  f^n  of 
Fiflgal,  is  fent  to  obfcr^■e  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  which  concludes  t.*ie 
aftion  of  the  firft  day.  The  fcene  of  this  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora, 
which  role  on  the  herders  cf  the  heath  of  Moi-lena,  in  Ulfter. 

BOOK  I. 

nn HE  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in  light.  The  green 
-*•  hills  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  Ihake  their  duf- 
ky  heads  in 'the  breeze.  Gray  torrents  pour  their  noi- 
fy  flreams.  Two  green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  furround 
a  narrow  plain.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  flream  is  there: 
on  its  banks  ftood  Caitbarf  of  Atha.    His  fpear  fup- 

t  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-dathul,  wasdefcended  lineally  from  Larthon  tha 
chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  firft  colony  who  fettled  in  the  foi'.th  of  Ireland.  Th3 
Ca«l  were  in  poiTcffion  of  the  northern  coafl  of  that  kini;dnm,  and  the  firft  mo- 
narc.hs  of  Ircla.id  were  of  their  race.  Hence  arofe  thofe  differences  between  tha 
two  nstions,  which  terminated,  at  laft,  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and  tke  ufwrpa. 
e-in  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  wiio  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 
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ports  the  king:  the  red  eyes  6f  his  fear  are  fad.  Cor- 
mac  rifes  in  his  foul,  with  all  his  ghaltly  wounds.  The 
gray  form  of  the  youtli  appears  in  darkncrs;  blood 
pours  from  his  airy  fides.  Cairbar  thrice  threw  his 
fpear  on  earth ;  and  thrice  he  ftrokcd  his  beard.  His 
Heps  are  fliort;  he  often  flops:  and  tolfes  his  fmewy 
arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defert,  that  varies  its 
form  to  every  blafi:  the  valleys  are  fad  around,  and 
fear,  by  turns,  the  ihower. 

The  king,  at  length, "refum.ed  his  foul,  and  took  his 
pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Moi-lena.  The 
iconts  of  bh'e  ocean  came.  They  came  with  fleps  of 
fear,  and  often  looked  behind.  Cairbar,  knew  that  the 
mighty  wenr  near,  and  called  his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fleps  of  his  v/arriors  came.  They  drew, 
at  once,  their  fwords.  There  Mor'.athf  flood  with 
darkened  face.  HiJ:\l!a'3  long  hair  lighs  in  wind.  Red- 
haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide- 
long  looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of  Malthos  from 
beneath  two  fnaggy  brows-  Foldath  ftands,  hke  an 
oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His 
fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  hea- 
ven. His  fhield  is  marked  with  the  flrokes  of  battle; 
■  and  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  chiefs  furroimded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when  the 
fcout  of  ocean  came.  Mor-annal  from  ftreamy  Mol-le- 
na«  His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are 
trembling  pale. 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  fland,"  he  fald,  "  filent  as 
the  grove  of  evening?  Stand  they,  like  a  fdent  wood, 
and  Fingal  on  the  coafl  ?  Fingal,  the  terrible  in  battle, 
the  king  of  flreamy  Morven!"  "  Hafl  thou  feen  the 
warrior?"  faid  Cairbar  with  a  figh.  "  Are  his  heroes 
many  on  the  coafl  ?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or 

tMor-lath,*  great  in  the  day  of  battle.'  Hidalla,  •mildly  looking  hero.'  Cor- 
xnar,  '  expert  at  fea.'     Malfh-os,  '  flow  to  fpealc.'     Folriath,  '  generous.' 

Foldath,  who  is  here  ftrongly  marked,  makes  a  great  agure  in  the  fcquel  of  thff 
poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying  character  is  fuft:iiu»<i  throughout.  He  fecmi,  from 
a  paffage  in  the  fecond  book,  to  have  been  Calrbar's  greateft  confident,  and  to  have 
bad  a  principal  hand  in  the  confpirasy  again  ft  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  His  triha 
was  «ne  of  the  moft  confidcrable  of  the  race  of  the  Fitbolg. 
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comes  the  king  in  peace?"  "  In  peace  he  comes  not, 
Cairbar.  1  have  feen  liis  forward  fpearf.  It  is  a  me- 
teor of  death;  the  blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fteel. 
He  came  firfl  to  the  fhore,  ftrong  in  the  gray  hair  of 
age.  Full  rofe  his  finewy  linjbs,  as  he  ftrode  in  his 
might.  That  fword  is  by  his  fide  which  gives  no  fe- 
condlj  wound.  His  fhield  is  ten-ible,  hke  the  bloody 
moon  afcending  through  a  ftorm.  Then  came  OlTian, 
king  of  fongs;  and  Morni's  fon,  the  f.rflof  men.  Con- 
nal  leaps  forward  on  his  fpear.  Dermit  fpreads  his 
dark  brown  looks,  Fiilan  benJs  his  bow,  the  young 
hunter  of  ftreamy  Moruth.  But  who  is  that  before 
them,  like  the  dreadful  courfe  of  a  llream  ?  It  is  the 
fon  of  Onian,  bright  between  his  locks.  His  long  hair 
falls  on  his  back.  His  dark  brows  are  half-inclofed  ia 
Heel.  His  fword  hangs  loofe  on  his  fiJe.  His  fpear 
glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes, 
king  of  high  Temora." 

**  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  faid  Foldath  in  gloo- 
my wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  gray  ftrcams  of  thy  land,  fou 
of  the  little  foul!  Have  not  I  feen  that  Ofcar?  I  beheld 
the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger;  but 
there  are  others  who  lift  the  fpear.  Erin  has  many  fons 
as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves!  Let  Foldath 
meet  him  in  the  ftrength  of  his  courfe,  and  flop  this 
mighty  ftream.  My  fpear  is  covei'ed  with  the  blood  of 
the  valiant;  my  fhield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura. 

"  Shall  Foldath^  alone  meet  the  foe?"  replied  the 
dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not  numerous  on 
our  coalt,  like  the  waters  of  many  ftreams?  Are  not 

%  Mor-annal  here  ailudes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Finsal's  fpear.  If  a 
man,  upon  his  fir.1  landing  in  a  ftrange  country  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  for- 
ward, it  denoted,  i«  thofe  days,  that  he  came  in  a  hoAile  manner,  and  accordingly 
he  was  treated  as  an  er.emy;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  oft 
friendfhip,  and  he  was  iniraediately  invited  to  the  feall,  according  to  the  hofpita- 
Uty  of  the  limes. 

II  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  I.uno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and 
after  him  poetically  called  the  fr>n  of  Luao :  it  is  Hiid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed 
a  man  at  «very  Itroke :  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  in  times  of  the  grcateit 

^  The  oppoiite  charafters  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  arc  flrongly  marked  in  fubfe, 
quent  parts  of  the  poem.  They  appear  always  in  oppofition.  The  feuds  between 
their  families,  which  were  Uie  fourcc  of  tSieir  hatred  to  one  another,  are  mention- 
•U^inotlierpocHu: 
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tlieie  tlic  chiefs  who  vanquifhed  Swaran,  Vv'hen  the  fons 
of  Erin  fied ?  And  fhal!  Foldath  meet  their  bra\cft  he- 
roes? Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride!  take  the  llrcngth 
of  the  people ;  and  let  Makhos  come.  My  fword  is  red 
with  fiaughter,  but  who  has  heard  my  words?!" 

*'  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla  jj,  "  let  not  Fin-' 
gal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice,  and  his 
arm  be  ftrong  in  the  land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors ! 
and  like  the  ftorms  of  the  defert;  they  meet  the  rocks- 
without  fear,  and  overturn  the  woods.  But  let  us  move 
in  our  ftrength,  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud.  Then  Ihall 
the  mighty  tremble;  the  fpcar  Ihall  fall  frjjm  the  hand 
of  the  valiani-.  We  fee  the  cloud  of  death,  they  v.'ill 
fay,  while  fhadows  fly  over  their  face.  Fingal  will 
tnourn  in  his  age,  and  fee  his  flying  fame.  The  fteps 
of  his  chiefs  will  ceafe  in  Morven :  the  mofs  of  years 
ihall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like  the  cloud 

'  of  a  fhower :  it  ftands  dark  on  Cromda,  till  the  lightning 

burfts  its  fides:  the  valley  gleams  with  red  light;  the 

fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.     So  flood  the  filent  king  of 

ji  em.oi-a ;  at  length  his  v.'ords  are  heard. 

"  Spread  the  feafl  on  P/loi-lena ;  let  my  hundred 
bards  attend.  Thou  red-haired  Olla,  take  the  harp  of 
the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar,  chief  of  fwords,  and  bid  liim 
to  our  feaft.  To-day  we  feafl  and  hear  the  fong;  to- 
morrow break  the  fpears.  Tell  him  that  I  have  raiied 
the  tomb  of  Cathol^ ;  that  bards  have  fung  to  his  gliofl. 
Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  ftream 
of  refounding  Carun  *.     Cathmor  \  is  not  here,  Borbar- 

I  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vsuntiiig?  He  intended  the  exprcfiion  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  felf-praife  of  FoUlath- 

II  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fmaU  diftria  on  the  banks  of  the  b.ke  of  Le- 
go. The  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  eloquence,  and  genius  for  poetry,  are  afterwards 
mentioned. 

U  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to  the  war  of  Inis- 
tbona,  where  tliey  contrafted  a  great  friendfhip  far  one  another.  Ofcar  imnieJi- 
ately  after  the  death  of  Gathol,  had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he 
prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againft  Ofcar,  and  had  before- 
hand contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feaft,  to  which  he  here  invites  him. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  batrle  of  Ofcar  againft  Caros,  king  of  ihips;  who  is  fuppofcij 
ta  be  the  f.ime  with  Caraufuis  the  ufurper. 

J  C'rtyituor,  '  great  in  balUe,'  tUc  I'vu  of  Borbar-tiiitliul,  indbrstScr  af  C«i:'»gf 
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duthul's  generous  race.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thou- 
fancls,  and  our  arms  are  weak^  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to 
iii-ife  at  the  feail:  his  ibiil  is  bright  as  tliat  fun.  But 
Cairbar  fnall  fight  with  Oicar,  chiefs  of  the  woody  Te- 
liiora!  His  words  for  Cathol  were  many;  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  burns.  He  fhall  fall  on  Moi-lena:  my  fame 
Ihall  rife  in  blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They  fprcad 
over  Moi-lena.  The  fenfl  of  fhells  is  prepared.  The 
fongs  of  bards  ariic.  We  heard  f  the  voice  of  joy  ou 
the  coafl:  we  thought  that  mighty  Cathmor  came. 
Cathmor  the  friend  of  ftrangers !  the  brother  of  red- 
haired  Cairbar.  Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame.  The 
light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofoni  of  Cathmor.  Hia 
towers  rofe  on  t]ie  banks  of  Atha :  feven  paths  led  to 
his  halls.     Seven  chiefs  Hood  on  the  paths,  and  called 

kins  of  Irelaodj  had,  before  the  infurrcftion  of  the  Firbolg,  paffed  over  into  Inib- 
bjna,  fupp^red  to  be  a  part  of  South  Britain,  to  aflift  Conmor  king  of  that  plai.c 
•tpinft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fuccefslul  in  the  Mar,  I^ut,  in  the  courfe  of  it, 
Couinor  wss  either  kilkd,  or  died  a  natural  de^th.  Caiibar,  upon  intelligence  of 
the  defigas  of  Fingal  to  dethrone  biru,  had  difpatched  a  meflfcuger  for  Cathmor, 
Tfhii  returned  int"  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfence,  to  perpetrate  his  ungene- 
rous defigns  againft  Ofcar;  for  t^ie  noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefent, 
^TOuId  not  have  permitted  th^  laws  of  that  hofpitallty,  for  which  he  was  fo  renown- 
ed himfeif,  to  be  viol  -ited.  The  brothers  form  a  contraft  ;  we  do  not  deleft  the  meat» 
ic  j!  of  Caiibar  more,  than  we  atlmire  the  dilinterefted  and  generous  aiind  of  Cath. 

t  ringars  army  heard  the  joy  that  w3S,in  Cairbar's  camp.  The  characTler  givsn 
•f  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  Some,  through  oftentation,  were  hofpitablc; 
»ad  others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from  thear  anceftors.  But 
v'hat  marks  Urongly  the  charaftcr  of  Cathmor,  is  his  avcrfion  to  praife  ;  for  he  is 
teprefentsd  to  dw  cU  ID  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefls;  which  is  Hill  a 
bighei:  degree  of  geueioCty  than  that  of  Axylus  in  Homer ;  for  the  poet  docs  not 
fay,  but  the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard  withplea- 
fure  the  praife  bcftowed  ouhim  by  the  people  he  entertained. 

Ko  na'.ioa  in  the  worhl  carried  hofpitality  to  a  gieatcr  length  than  the  an- 
<;ieut  Scots,  It  wis  even  infamous,  for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have 
thedoorot  his  houfc  (hut  at  all,  "  left,"  as  the  baids  cxprefs  it,  "  the  ilranger 
fiiouid  come  and  behold  his  contrafted  foul."  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  poffeffed 
of  this  hofpitable  difpofition  fo  an  extravagant  degree  ;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  up- 
^n  a  felfiih  account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulogiums.  "  Cean-uia». 
i^adai',  or  the  point  to  which  all  the  roads  of  the  ftrangers  lead,"  was  au  invari-, 
able  epithet  given  by  them  to  the  chiefs;  on  the  contrary,  they  diflinguilh  the 
iishofpitablcby  the  title  of  "  the  cloud  which  the  ftrangers  (hun."  Thislaft,how- 
^•er,  was  fo  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  old  poems  I  have  ever  met  with,  1  fount): 
kut  one  man b.-anded  with  this  ignominious  appellation;  and  that,  perhaps,  only 
fhunded  uno.i  a  priva!,;  quarrel,  v,  hich  fublitted  between  him  and  the  patron  «f  Ut^ 
^"i,  who  wrot;  tile  pogoi. 

Vol.  II.  K 
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the  ftranger  to  the  feafd  But  Cathraor  dwelt  in  the 
wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife. 

OUa  came  with  his  longs.  Ofcar  went  to  Cairbar's 
feaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  fti-cde  along  Moi4ena 
of  the  llreams.  Tlie  gray  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath, 
their  hov.-ling  reached  afar.  Fingal  faw  the  departing 
hero  ;  tie  foul  of  tiie  king  was  fad.  He  drcnded  Cair- 
bar's  gloo'-ny  thoughts,  amidit  the  feaft  of  fhelis.  My 
fon  raifed  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac  :  an  hundred  bards 
met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar  concealed  v/ith  fmiles 
the  death  that  was  dark  in  his  foul.  The  feaft  is 
fpread;  the  ihells  refound:  Joy  brightens  the  face  of 
the  hoft.  But  it  w:?s  like  the  parting  beam  of  the  fun, 
when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  ftorm. 

Cairbar  rcfe  in  liis  arms;  darknefs  gathered  on  his 
broM'.  The  hundred  hai-ps  ceafed  at  once.  The  clang f 
of  fhields  was  heard.  Far  diftant  on  the  heath,  Oiia 
raifed  his  fong  of  wo.  My  fon  knew  the  fign  of  death, 
and  rifing,  feized  his  fpear.  "  Ofcar!"  faid  the  dark- 
red  C?  irbar,  I  behold  the  fpear  Ij  of  Innis-fail.  The 
ipear  of  Teir.ora^  glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody 
Morven!  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  |:  kings,  the 
death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of  Ofiian,  yield 
it  to  caj-borne  Cairbar." 

«  Shall  I  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  "  the  gift  of  Erin's 
hijured  king:  the  gift  of  fair  haired  Cormac,  when  Of- 
car fcattered  his  foes?  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy, 
when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladnefs  rofe  in  the 
face  of  youth:  he  gave  the  Ipear  of  Teniora.     Nor  did 

t  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  perfon  already  in  hi.'^  power,  it  was  u- 
fual  to  rigiiiiy  thiit  his  death  was  iutended,  by  the  found  of  a  Ihicld  flruck  willr  the 
blunt  end  of  a  fpear;  at  the  fame  lime  that  a  hard  at  a  distance  raifed  tiie  death. 
foBg.  A  cereiaony  of  another  kind  was  longufed  in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occaCons. 
Every  body  has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  ferved  up  to  Lord  Douglas  iu  the  calUe 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain  fignal  of  his  approaching  death. 

H  Cormat,  the  fon  of  Axth,  had  given  the  fpear,  which  is  here  the  foundation  of 
the  quarrel,  to  Oi'car  when  he  came  to  congratulate  hijn,  upon  Swaran 's  King  ex- 
pelled from  Ireland. 

TITi-mor.raLh,  'the  houfe  of  good  fortuBi,' the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
fupreme  kings  of  Ireland. 

t  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only  intended  to  exprefs  a  great 
«iany.  It  was  probably  tbe  hyperbolical  phrafes  of  bards,  that  gave  the  firfl  hint 
to  the  Iriih  fena;h;;;i  to  piiist  Jbs  orifiia  of  tli«;r  ir-i>ca,-ihy  ia  lu  rcaiote  a  ft^l^ 
iu  Ihgy  have  Juue> 
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Ke  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar,  neither  to  the  weak 
in  foul.  The  ilarkncfs  of  thy  lace  is  no  ftorm  to  me  ; 
nor  are  thine  eyes  the  fl.imes  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy 
clanging  fhield  ?  Tremble  I  at  Olla's  fong  ?  No:  Cair- 
bar, frighten  the  feeble;   Ofcar  is  a  rock." 

**  And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear?"  repHed  the 
rifing  pride  of  Cairbar.  **-  Are  thy  v  ords  fo  mighty 
becaufe  Fingal  is  near?  Fingal  with  aged  locks  from 
Morven's  hundred  groves!  He  has  fought  with  httle 
men.  But  he  muft  vanifh  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin 
pillar  of  mill  before  the  winds  of  Athalf"  "Were 
he  who  fought  with  lirtle  men  near  Atha's  darkening 
chief:  Atha  s  darkenin;^:  cliief  would  yield  green  Erin 
to  avoid  his  rage.  Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  O  Cair- 
bar !  but  turn  thy  fword  on  me.  Our  flrength  is  equal; 
but  Fingal  is  renowned:  the  firfl  of  mortal  men  !" 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their  crowd- 
ing fc^ps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll  in  fire. 
A  thoufaud  fwords  are  half-unfheathed.  Red-haired 
Olla  raif?d  the  f-^ng  of  battle:  the  trembling  joy  of 
Ofcar "s  f;ul  arofe:  the  v/onted  joy  of  liis  foul  when 
Fingal's  horn  was  heard.  Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave 
of  ocean  before  the  rifing  v/inds,  when  it  bends  its  head 
near  a  coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. 

Daughter  of  Tofcar|| !  why  that  tear?  He  is  not  fal- 
len yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arra  before  myhe- 
rofell! 

Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in  the 
defert,  when  an  angry  ghoil  rufhes  through  night,  and 
takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand!  Morlath  falls: 
Maronnan  dies:  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood.  Cair- 
bar fhrinks  before  Ofcar's  fword ,  and  creeps  In  dark- 
nefs  behind  his  fione.  He  lifted  the  fpear  in  fecret,  and 
pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide.  He  falls  forward  on  his  fhield: 
his  knee  fuftains  the  chief.  But  ftill  his  fpear  is  in  his 
hand.    See  gloomy  Cairbar^  falls!   The  fleel  piei-ced 

t  Atha,  '(hallow  rivsr:'  the  name  of  Cairbar's  feat  in  Connaught. 
I'  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  ToiVar,  to  y  horn  he  addreffes  the  part  of  the  poena 
which  relates  to  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover. 

1  Tlie  IxiSh  tiCorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in  tie  latter  cud  of  the  tliirf 
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his  forehead,  and  divided  lils  red  hair  behind.  He  Jay, 
like  a  fhattered  rock,  which  Cromla  fhakes  from  its 
fhaggy  fide.  But  never  more  Ihail  Ofcar  rife!  he  lca:ns 
on  his  bofiy  fhield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  teiTible  hand: 
Erin's  fons  Itood  diftant  and  dark.  Their  (houts  arofe, 
like  crowded  Itreams;  Moi-lena  echoed  wide. 

Fingal  heard  the  found;  and  took  his  father's  fpear. 
His  Iteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He  fpoke  the 
words  of  wo.  "  I  hear  the  noife  of  war.  Young  Of- 
car is  alone.  Rife,  fons  of  Morven;  join  the  hero's 
fword." 

Offian  rufhed  along  tlte  heath.  Fillan  bounded  over 
Moi-lena.  Fingal  ftrode  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  Hght 
of  his  Ihield  is  terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin  few  it  far  di- 
llant ;  they  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew  that 
the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe:  and  they  fnrefaw  theit 
death.     We  firft  arrived;  we  fought,  and  Erin's  chiefs 

tentury :  they  fay,  he  was  killed  in  battle  againft  Ofcat  the  fon  of  OIGttn,  but  deny 
thai  he  fell  by  his  hand. 

It  is  however,  certain,  that  the  Irifh  hiftoriar.s  difguifc,  in  fome  meafure,  this 
patt  of  their  l.,rtory.  An  Irifh  poem  on  this  fubjcdl,  which,  undoubtedly  was  the 
fource  of  their  information,  concerniuj»  Xhe  battle  of  Gabhra,  where  Cairbar  fell, 
is  juft  now  in  my  hands.  The  circumltances  are  lefs  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
charafter  of  Cairbar,  than  thofe  related  by  Offian.  As  a  tranilatioa  of  the  poem 
(which  though  evidently  no  very  ancient  conipofiUon,  does  not  want  poetical  tne- 
rit)  would  extend  this  note  to  too  great  a  length,  1  Ihall  only  give  the  ftoiy  of  it  in 
brief,  with  foine  extracts  from  the  original  Iriih. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Iriih  bnrd,  was  invited  to  a  feaft,  at  Temora,  by  Cairbar  fcing  of 
Ireland.     A  difpute  arofe  between  the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of 
fpears,  which  was  ufually  made  between  the  guefts  and  their  hoft,  upon  fucb  occa- 
fions.     in  the  courfe  of  their  altercation,  Cairbr.r  faid,  in  a  boaftful  manner,  that 
*e  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the  fpoils  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  fpite 
•fall  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.     The  original  words  are  : 
Briathar  buan  fin ;  Briathar  buan 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 
Gu  tuga'  fe  fealg,  agus  crcach 
A  h'Aloin  ail  la'r  na  mhaireach. 
Ofcar  repUed,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  woiil'd  carry  into  Albion  the  fpoib  bi 
the  five  provinces  of  Ireland ;  in  fpile  of  the  oppoiition  of  Cairbar. 
Briathar  eile  an  aghai'  fin 
A  bheirca'  an  t'Ofcar,  og,  calrna 
Gu'n  tugadh  fe  fealg  agus  rreach 
Do  dh'Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  &c. 
Ofear,  in  confequence  of  his  tiireats,  began  to  lay  wafte  Ireland;  but  as  he  returned 
with  the  fpoil  into  Ulfter,  through  the  narrow  paCs  of  Gabhra  (Caoil-ghien-Gabhra) 
he  was  met  by  Cairbar,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell  by  mutual 
wounds.     The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  lift  of  the  followers  of  Ofcar,  as  they  march- 
ed to  battle.     They  appear  to  have  been  five  luindred  in  number,  commanded,  as 
the  poet  exprefTes  it,  by  "  five  heroes  of  the  blood  of  kings."     This  poem  m.«ii- 
tian»  fingal,  as  arriving  from  ScoUaaU,  befgre  Ofcar  died  of  liis  wwund*. 
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withftocd  our  rage.  But  vlien  the  king  came,  in  the 
found  of  his  courfe,  what  htart  of  fleet  could  ftand! 
Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena.  Deatli  purfued  their  flight. 
We  faw  Ofcar  on  his  fliield.  We  faw  his  blood  around. 
Silence  darkened  ever)"-  face.  E.^ch  turned  his  back 
and  wept.  TJie  king  flrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His 
gray  beard  whilliediu  tlie  wind.  He  bent  his  head  a- 
bove  his  fon.  '  His  words  were  mixed  with  fighs. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midll  of  thy 
courfe?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  tliccl  He  fees 
thy  coming  wars.  The  wars  which  oui;ht  lo  come  lie 
fees  !  But  ihcy  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  Ihall 
joy  dvell  at  Selma?  When  fhall  grief  depart  from  Mor- 
ven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees  :  Fingal  Ihall  be  the  laft 
of  his  race.  The  fame  v/hich  I  have  received  fliall  pafs 
away:  my  age  will  be  without  friends.  I  fnall  fit  a 
gray  cloud  in  my  hall:  nor  Ihall  I  hear  the  return  of  a 
fon,  in  the  midft  of  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  he- 
rocs  of  Morven!   never  more  fnall  Clear  rile  !'' 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal!  d^^ar  was  the  hero  to 
their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes  va- 
nifned:  He  returned,  in  peace,  amidft  their  joy.  No 
father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth :  no  brother  his 
brother  of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief 
of  the  people  V.  as  low !  Bran  f  is  howling  at  his  feet: 
gloomy  Luath  is  lad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the 
chafe  ;  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  defert. 

"UHien  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his  breaft  arofe 
withfighs.  "  The  groans,"  he  laid,  "  of  aged  chiefs; 
the  hoMiing  of  my  d:gs:  the  fudden  burits  of  fongs 
of  grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul,  that 
never  melted  before;  it  was  like  the  fteei  of  my  fword. 
Oflian,  carr;.-  me  to  my  hiils !  Raife  the  flones  of  my  re- 
nown. Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  fword  with- 
in my  narrow  dwelling.  The  torrent  hereafter  may 
raife  the  e^arth  :  the  hur;ter  may  und  the  fteel  and  fay, 
«'  This  has  been  Ofcar's  fwcrd." 

*<  And  faliefi  thou,  fon  of  my  fame  !  And  fhall  I  ns- 

t  iJran  was  one  of  Ficgal's  d  ^s.     Bran  f.gi.iaes  a  mountain  ■llream, 
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ver  fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of  their  fons, 
I  fliall  not  hear  of  thee.  The  mois  is  on  thy  four 
grayftones;  the  nmournf'u!  wind  is  there.  The  battle 
fhall  be  fought  v/ithout  him:  he  fnall  not  purfue  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from 
battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands ;  I  have  feen  a  tomb, 
he  will  lay,  by  the  roaring  ftream,  the  dark  dwelling 
of  a  chief.  He  fell  by  car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firft  of  mor- 
tal men.  I,  perhaps,  Ihall  hear  his  voice:  and  ^  beam 
of  joy  will  rile  in  my  foul." 

The  night  \^'0l•ld  have  defccndcd  in  forrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  Ihadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs 
would  have  Hood  like  cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi-lena, 
and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king  difperfc  las 
grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  Ihe  chiefs,  as  new- 
wakened  from  dreams,  lift  up  their  heads  around. 

"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  fhall  we  weep;  or  pour 
our  tears  in  Uliin  ?  The  mighty  v/ill  not  return.  Ofcar 
fhall  not  rife  in  his  ftrength.  Tire  valiant  mufi  fall 
tone  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on  his  hills.  Where 
are  our  fathers,  O  warriors!  the  chiefs  of  the  timeS 
of  old?  They  have  fet  like  Itars  that  have  ibone,  we  on- 
ly hear  the  found  of  their  prafe.  But  they  were  re«- 
nowned  in  their  day,  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus 
fhall  we  pals,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Thert 
let  us  be  renov/ned  when  we  may;  and  leave  our  frf'me 
behind  us,  like  the  laft  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides 
his  red  head  in  the  Weft.  Ullin,  my  aged  bard !  take 
thelhip  of  the  king.  QAXvy  Ofcar  to  Selma  of  harps. 
Let  the  daughters  of  Morven  v/eep.  We  fnall  fight 
in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Corniac.  The  days  of 
jny  years  begin  to  fail:  1  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm. 
My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive  theif 
^ray-haired  fon.  But  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of 
fam.e  (hall  rife:  fo  fhall  my  days  end,  as  ray  years  bc* 
gun,  in  fame:  m.y  life  fhall  be'  one  Itream  of  light  to 
bards  of  other  times. 

Ullin  railed  his  white  fails;  the  wind  of  the  fouth 
game  forth;     He  bounded  en  liic  w^vts  te^^ras  iSsiiiia. 
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I  remained  In  my  grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. 
The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Moi-lena:  an  hundred  heroes 
reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar:  but  no  fong  is  railed  over 
the  chief:  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody. 
The  bards  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac !  what  could 
they  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an 
hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a  tree.  Old 
Althanf  ftood  in  the  midft.  He  told  the  taje  of  fallen 
Cormac.  Althan  the  fon  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of 
car-borne  Cuchullin :  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy 
Temora,  when  Serao's  fon  fought  with  generous  Tor- 
lath.  The  tale  of  Althan  was  mournful,  and  the  tear 
was  in  his  eye. 

The  II  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora![.  Gray- 
evening  began  to  defcend.  Temora's  woods  fliook 
%vith  the  blaft  of  the  inconftant  wind.  A  cloud,  at 
length,  gathered  in  the  weft,  and  a  red  ftar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge.  I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone,  and 
faw  a  ghoft  on  the  darkening  air.  His  ftride  extended 
from  hill  to  hill:  his  (liield  v.-as  dim  on  his  fide.  It 
was  the  fon  of  Semo:  I  knew  the  warrior's  face.  But 
he  pafied  away  in  his  blaft;  and  all  was  dark  around. 
My  foul  was  fnd.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  fhells.  A  thou- 
fand  hghts  arofc:  the  hundred  bards  had  ftrung  the 
harp.  Cormac  ftood  in  the  midft,  like  the  morning 
ftar,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill,  and  its  young 
beams  are  bathed  in  fhowers.  The  fword  of  Artho  * 
-N^-as  in  the  hand  of  the  king;  and  he  looked  with  joy 
on  its  po!i(hed  ftuds:  thrice  he  ftrove  to  draw  it,  and 
thrice  he  failed;  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his 
fhoulders:  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I  mourned  o- 
ver  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  fet. 

t  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  barii  of  Arth,  king  of  IrelanJ. 
After  thi  death  of  Artb,  Althan  -attenJed  feis  foh  CoTti.m.,  £iid  wjls  jrefent  at  tii 
Btath.  He  had  fcnade  Ii"n  ert?.pe'frora  Cah-ter,oy  the  meanj  of  CathoKir,  and  cflia« 
ing  to  Fingul,  rtlatec!,  as  here,  the  deaUi  of  Lis  matter  Corrtiae. 

i;  Alttan  fpeafcs. 

If  Doira,  '  the  wscdy  fiJe  of  a  mauntaia ;'  it  te  here  a  biU  it  th?  r.r>Stk«ort«*« 
of  Temori. 

*  A:'.A  or  Artte,  tfct  ft^r  f  f  CvtlSr;  ferngtr rrcWiM 
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«  Althan!"  he  fald,  witli  a  fmile,  '<  haft  thou  be- 
held my  father?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the  king,  fure- 
ly  his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that  I  were  like  him  in  bat- 
tle, when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arcfe!  then  would  I 
have  met,  like  Cuchullin,  the  car -borne  fon  of  Cantelal 
But  years  may  come  on,  O  Althan!  and  my  arm  be 
ftrong.  Haft  thou  heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of 
high  Temora?  He  might  have  returned  with  his  fame; 
for  he  promifed  to  return  to-night.  My  bards  wait 
him  with  fongs;  my  feaft  is  fpread  in  Temora." 

I  heard  the  king  in  (ilence.  My  tears  began  to  flow. 
I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks;  but  he  perceived  my 
grief.  "  Son  of  Conachar!"  he  faid,  "  is  the  king  of 
Turaf  low?  Why  burfts  thy  figh  in  fecret?  And  why 
defcends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the  car-borne  Torlath  ?  Or 
the  found  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar?  They  come!  for 
I  behold  thy  grief.  Mofty  Tura's  kij.g  is  low!  Shall 
I  not  rufh  to  battle  ?  But  1  cannot  lift  the  fptar!  O  had 
mine  arm  the  l^rength  of  Cucluillin,  foon  vvould  Cair- 
bar fly;  the  fame  of  my  fathers  vv^ould  be  renewed; 
and  the  deeds  of  other  times!" 

He  took  his  bov^\  The  tears  fi^ow  down  from 
both  his  fparkling  eyes.  Grief  faddens  round:  the 
bards  bend  forward,  from  their  hundred  harps.  The 
lone  blaft  touched  their  trembling  ftrings.  The  found  jj 
is  fad  and  low.  A  voice  is  heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one 
m  grief;  it  was  Carril  of  other  times,-  who  came  from 
dark  SHmora^.  He  told  of  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  and 
of  his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  fcattered  round 
his  tomb:  their  arms  lay  on  the. ground.  They  had 
forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  fire,  was  ften  no  more, 

**  But  who,"  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  "  come  like 
the  bounding  roes?  Then-  ftature  is  like  the  young  trees 
of  the  plain,  growing  in  afnower:  Soft  and  ruddy  are 

I  CuchuUin  is  called  the  king.of  Tura,  from  a  caftle  of  that  name  on  the  coaft  of 
Ulfter,  where  he  dwelt,  beforts  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ire, 

land,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac. 

II  The  prophetic  found,  nientioned  in  other  poems,  which  the  harps  of  the  bards 
emitted  before  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omca  of 
tbedeath  of  Cormac, which,  foon  after,  followed. 

%  Sliiaoraj  a  hill  in  Cojuiaught,  near  v  iiich  CuchuUiu  was  killed. 
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their  cheeks;  but  fearlefs  fouls  look  forth  from  their 
eves !  Who  but  the  fons  of  Uihoth  f ,  the  car- borne  chiefs 
f^  Etha.  The  people  rife  on  every  llde,  like  the  ilrength 
of  an  half  extinguifhed  fire,  when  the  winds  come  fud* 
X3en,  from  the  defert,  on  their  ruftling  wings.  The  found 
of  Caithbat's  II  fhield  was  heard.  The  heroes  fav/  Cu- 
'chullin*;  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fparkling  eyes;  his 
tleps  were  fuch  on  the  heath.  Battles  are  fought  at 
Lego:  the  fword  of  Narhos  prevails.  Soon  {halt  thou 
behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves." 

*' And  foon  may  I  behold  the  chief!"  replied  the 
Mue-e^-ed  king.  "  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchullin  ; 
his  voice  M-as  pleafant  in  mine  ear.  Often  have  we 
moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  cliafe  of  the  dark-brcwn  hinds; 
his  bow  was  unerring  on  the  mountains.  He  fpoke  of 
inighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers  ;  and 
1  felt  my  joy.  But  fit  thou  at  the  feaft,  O  bard,  I  have 
often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  the  praife  of  CuchuUin; 
and  of  that  mighty  ftranger*." 

Day  rofe  on  woody  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of 
the  eaft.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  fon  or  old  GeU 
lamat.  "I  behold,"  he  faid,  "  a  dark  cloud  in  the  de- 
fert, king  of  Innis-fail!  a  cloud  itfeemedat  firlt,  but 
now  a  crowd  of  men.  One  ftrides  before  them  in  his 
ftrength;  his  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His  fhield  glitters 
to  the  beam  of  the  eaft.     His  fpear  is  in  his  hand." 

«  Call  him  to  the  feail  of  Temora,"   replied  the 


t  Ufnoth,  chief  of  Etha,  a  diftrift  ob  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland,  had  three 
Tens,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Sliffama  the  fifter  of  Cuchullin.  The  three 
brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the 
ufe  of  arms  under  their  untie,  whofe  military  fame  was  very  great  in  that  king. 
■  torn.  They  bad  juft  arrived  in  UUler  when  the  news  of  Cuchullin's  death  arrived. 
Haihos,  the  eldeit  of  the  three  brothers,  took  the  comniand  of  Cuchullin's  army, 
and  made  head  aguinft  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cr.irbar  having  at  laft,  niurder- 
e4  young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of  Nathos  fliifted  hdes,  and  the  bro- 
tteis  were  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland.  Tto 
fet^uel  of  their  mournful  Itor^-  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem  of  Dar-thula. 

II  Caithbait  was  grandfather  to  Cuchullin;  and  his  Ihield  was  made  ufe  of  to  a- 
Isrni  his  poflerity  to  the  battles  of  the  family. 

^  That  is,  they  faw  a  maiiircft  Ukenefs  between  the  perfon  of  Nathos  and  Cu« 

^lliD. 

♦  iiattcwtLc  fon  of  Ufeeti.  |  Geal-lamha,  *  white-handed.' 
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king  of  Erin.  "  My  hall  is  tiie  houfe  of  Grangers,  fon 
of  the  generous  Geliama!  Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  of  E- 
tha,  coming  in  the  found  of  his  renown.  Hail,  mighty  | 
ftrairger  I  art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?  But  Car- 
ril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely;  and  he  draws  his  fvvord. 
Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufncth,  bax-d  cf  the  times  of  old  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,"  faid  Carril,  "  but  tlie 
chief  of  Atha.  Why  comeft  thou  in  thy  arms  to  Te- 
mora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow?  Let  not  thy  fword 
rife  againftCormac !  Whirherdoft  thou  turn  thy  fpeedr" 
He  pafled  on  in  his  darkncfs.  and  feized  the  hand  of  the 
king.  Cormac  forcfaw  his  death,  and  the  rage  of  his 
eyes  arofe.  Retire,  thou  glc^my  chief  of  Atha:  Nathos 
comes  with  battle.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall, 
for  his  arm  is  weak.  The  fvvord  entered  the  fide  of 
tlie  king:  he  fell  m  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fdr 
hair  is  in  the  dull.     His  blood  is  fmoking  round. 

"  And  ZiX  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  jj,  O  fon  of  ncble 
Artho?  rhe  fliield  of  Cuchullin  was  not  near.  Nor 
the  fpear  of  thy  father.  Mournful  are  the  mountains 
of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low!  BleR  be 
thy  icui,  O  Cormac!  thou  art  darkened  in  thy  youth." 

His  words  came  to  tlie  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he  clof- 
ed  us^  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to  ilretch 
his  fword  to  the  bards  '  though  his  foul  was  dark. 
Long  had  we  pined  alone:  at  length,  the  noble  Cath- 
mor  f  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave;  he 
turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

"  Chief  of  Atha!"  he  faid,  "  how  long  wilt  thou 
pain  my  foul?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defert; 


+  From  this  expreCion,  we  underftand,  that  Cairbar  had, entered  the  palace  of 
Temora,  in  the  iriidft  of  Cormac's  fpeGCh. 

II  AUhan  fpeaks. 

•[[  That  is,  himfelf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

*  The  perfons  of  the  bards  were  fo  facred,  that  even  he,  who  had  juft  murdertil 
his  fcvereign,  feartJ  to  kill  them. 

X  Cathnior  appears  ilie  fame  difintereftcd  hero  upon  every  occafion.  His  hums- 
aity  an^"  geucrofuy  were  unparalleled:  in  fiiort  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much  at- 
fachmcnt  U<  fo  bad  a  brulher  as  Cairbar.  His  family  conneftioa  with  Cairbar  pre- 
vails, a^  he  cxprefTes  it,  over  every  other  conSdciation,  aud  makes  him  engage  ifta 
war,  of  V.  Jiich  be  did  not  api)iove. 
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and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the  brother 
of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles.  But  Cath- 
mor's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war  ! 
The  light  of  my  bofom  is  ftaincd  with  thy  deeds:  the 
bards  will  not   fmg  of  my  renown.     They  may  fay, 

CatL}7:or  ivjs  bra'vt,  but  he  fo.i^rhtjar  gloomy  dirbjr.      They 

will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence;  my  fame  (hall  not 
be  heard.  Cairbar!  loofe  the  bards;  they  are  the  fons 
of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other 
years;  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed." 

«  We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We 
faw  him  in  his  Hrength.  Ke  was  like  thy  youth,  O 
FingaJ,  when  thou  firlt  didlt  lift  the  fpear.  His  face 
was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright :  no 
darkncfs  travelled  over  his  brow.  Liut  he  came  with 
his  thoufands  to  UUin,  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar; 
and  now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  dcatl\  O  king  of 
woody  Morven. 

*' And  let  him  come,"  replied  the  king;  "  I  love  a, 
foe  like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great;  his  arm  is  ftrong ; 
his  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  a  va- 
pour that  hovers  round  the  marfliy  lake:  it  never  rifed 
on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  Ihould  meet  it  there; 
its  dwelling  is  in  th^  cave,  it  fends  forth  the  dart  c£ 
death.  Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors,  are  like  the  re- 
nown of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth;  they  fall: 
tlieir  names  are  in  the  fong.  Fingal  is  amidllhis  dark- 
ening years.  He  nuifl  riot  fall,  a;>  an  aged  oak,  acrofs 
a  fecret  ftream.  Near  it  are  the  iteps  of  the  hunter,  as 
it  lies  beneath  the  wind^  Hjvj  has  ihat  tne  fallen?  He 
•W'hiitling,  firides  along. 

*'  Raile  the  for.g  ofjo^',  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that  our 
fouls  may  forget  the  paft-  The  red  liars  look  on  us 
from  the  clouds,  and  iilently  dcicend.  Soon  fhall  the 
gray  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  fhew  us  the  foes  of 
Corm.ac.  Fillan!  take  the  fpear  of  the  king;  go  to 
Mora's  dark-brown  tide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over 
the  heath,  like  flames  of  fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fin- 
gal, and  the  c«urfe  of  generous   Cathmor.    I  hear  a 
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diftant  found,  like  the  falling  of  rocks  in  the  defert. 
But  ftrikt  thou  thy  fhield,  at  times,  that  they  may  no^ 
come  through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe. 
I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread  the  fallof  niy 
renown." 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned  on 
the  lliield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  defcended  on  his  eyes ; 
his  future  battles  rofe  in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are? 
lleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fillan  obferved  the  foe;- 
His  Heps  are  on  a  diftant  hill:  we  hear  at  times  his 
clanging  Ihield. 


T  E  M  O  R  A: 

AN 

EPIC    POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  book  opens,  we  mar  Tappofe,  about  niidr.iglit,  with  a  foliloquy  of  OfTian,  u'h* 
had  retired,  from  the  rell  of  the  army,  to  mourn  for  iiis  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  noife  of  Cathmor's  s.rmy  approaching,  he  went  to  find  out  his  brother 
Fillan,  who  kept  the  watch,  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army. 
In  the  couvcrf:ition  of  the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Cotoar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor, 
vho  was  the  firtt  king  of  Ireland,  is  introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  of 
the  cor.tcfts  between  the  Cael  and  Firholg,  the  two  nations  who  firft  pofleffcd 
thcnii'elves  of  that  ifland.  Odian  kindles  a  fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which  Cathmiir 
doiiAed  from  the  delign  he  hart  formed  of  furprifing  the  array  of  the  Caledonians. 
He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs;  reprima4ids  Foldaih  for  advifing  a  night-attack, 
35  the  Iria»  army  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  The  bard 
Fonar  introduces  the  floty  of  Crothar,  the  anceftor  of  the  kinu,  which  throws 
further  light  on  the  hirtory  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pretenlions  of  the  rami* 
ly  of-Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Iriih  chiefs  lie  down  to  reft, 
and  Cathmor  himfelf  undertakes  the  watch,  lu  his  circuit  rouud  the  army,  hs 
is  met  by  OfTisn.  The  interview  of  the  two  heroes  is  defcribed.  Cathmor  ob- 
tains a  promife  from  Oluan,  to  order  a  funeral  eleg\'  to  be  fui;g  over  the  grave  of 
Cairbar ;  it  bein^  tlie  opinion  of  the  time?,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  could  not 
he  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes.  Cathmor  and 
Oman  part:  and  the  latter,  c^fually  meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kiufv;ii4, 
fgndstiiat  bard,  with  i  funeral  fong  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 

BOOK  II. 

"PATHERf  of  heroes,  Trenmor!  dweller  of  ed'iying 
-'•  winds!  where  the  dark-red  courie  of  timnder 
marks  the  troubled  clouds!  Open  thou  thy  ftormy 
halls,  and  let  the  bards  of  old  be  near:  let  them  draw 
jicar,  whh  their  fongs  and  their  half-viewlefs  harps. 
Ko  dweller  of  mifty  valley  comes ;  no  hunter  unknown 
at  his  ftreams;  but  the  car-borne  Ofcar  from  the  folds 
of  war.     Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  fon,  from  what 

t  Thougb  this  book  has  Uttle  afbion,  it  is  not  the  leaft  important  part  of  Temora. 
The  poet,  in  fevcr;il  cplfodcs,  runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fource.  The 
fivfl  population  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  who  originally  pof- 
fciTeJ  that  ifland,  its  firft  race  of  kings,  and  the  revolutions  of  its  government,  are 
important  facb,  and  are  delivf-cd  by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture  of  thcfabu- 
li.'is,  that  one  cannot  help  preferringhis  accounts  to  the  improbable  fiOinns  of  the 
Sotlim  and  Iriih  iiiftorians.  The  Milcfian  fables  of  thofc  gentleman  bear  abouU 
them  the  marks  of  a  late  iii  vention.  To  trace  their  legends  to  their  fource  ^>•ou!•4 
be  p»  difficult  tafe :  but  a  difnuiatioR  of  this  :ort  would  extend  tto  note  too  fst, 

Vol.  II.  "         L 
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tliou  wert  on  dark  Moi-lenal  The  blaft  folds  thee  in.^ 
its  flcirt,  and  ruftles  along  the  flcv.—Doft  thou  not  be- 
hold, thy  father,  at  the  ilreani  cif  night?  The  chiefs  of 
Morven  fleep  far  difl'ant.  They  have  loft  no  fon. 
But  ye  have  loft  a  hero,  chiefs  of  ftreamy  Morven! 
Who  could  equal  his  fti-ength,  when  battle  rolled  a- 
gainft  his  Hde,  like  the  darknels  of  crov\'dtd  v.-aterc? — ■  " 
Why  this  cloud  in  Ofriair''s  foul?  It  ought  to  burn  in 
danger.  Erin  is  near  v/itli  her  hofl.  The  king  of 
Morven  is  alone.  Alone  thou  Ihait  not  be,  my  father, 
while  I  can  lift  the  fpear. 

I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  arnris.  I  liflened  to  the  wind 
cf  night.  The  fhield  of  Fillanf  is  not  heard.  I  Ihook 
for  the  fon  of  Fingal.  'Wny  fliould  the  foe  come,  by 
r.ight:  and  the  dark-haired  warrior  fail?  Diftant,  ful- 
len  murmurs  rife:  like  the  noife  of  the  lake  of  Lego, 
vvhen  its  waters  (In-ink,  in  the  days  of  froit,  and  all  its 
burlting  ice  refounds.  The  pec^ple  of  Lara  look  to 
heaven  and  forefce  the  florm.  iVIy  fleps  are  forward 
en  the  heath;  the  fpear  of  Ofcar  in  my  hand.  R.ed 
ftars  looked  from  high.  I  gleamed  along  the  night. 
I  faw  Fillan  filent  before  me,  bending  forward  from 
Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  fhout  of  the  foe  i  the 
joy  of  liis  foul  arofe,  He  heard  my  founding  tread, 
and  turned  his  lifted  fpear, 

*'  Comefi  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  peace?  Or  doil  thou 
meet  my  wrath?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  m.ine.  Speak, 
or  fear  my  Iteel.  I  f.and,  not  in  vain,  the  fliield  of 
Morven's  race." 

*'  Never  mayeft  thou  Hand  In  vain,  fon  of  blue-eyed 

t  We  underflard,  from  the  precedinffbook,  that  Cathmor  was  near  with  an  ar.     i 
my.     When  C?.ir5  -^r  v  --  i.-r,..,(   ,1,^,,;, , -,  V,  T-o  -^ttr-.ukd  him  fell  back  to  Cat!  -vnr : 
vho,  asitaftci  .',    ,  :  1     :,■."'.'    i     n  to  fuvvrile  Fiiig-a  ty  i 

FiUaix  was  ciilV  ^  ■  i a  the  front  of  the  C 

nians,  toobfc:-.  c;  ..  _  :  .     ,    ^:  i  ,      ilion  were  affairs  vi. 

fiaa,uponheaiii;g  liiv.  .11,1!- ..; -l,!.  .;.!'- :  ■■■••ii  tn  find  out  his  l:,.. 

ThdrconveifiitionnatunUlv  ua.^ic...  .--.,-,  Conar  tliu  fan  cf 

Trenmur,  tiie  fisfl  Iriih  mornnli,  V       ,  •  ..    ui'.dcrflnmU.'if;  the 

foundation  of  the  rcbe!lii;ii  ^r.d  i.K.r.        ..     .  .-; l.  ■ ';-i:;L>r.     Fillnn  was 

theyoungeftcf  thefonsuf  fijigal,  J.-.-,  .iv-i.g.  -ii.  „..i:  ;:^;,..l;ia,  menti:med  in  ,. 
the  battle  of  Lora,  were  the  only  chiUrtii  <.f  the  king,  I  y  Clatho  the  daughter  of  ^ 
CathuUr.  king  of  Iniftore,  whom  be  had  taken  to  wife,  after  the  desfi  of  Ros-cra-  ,! 
na,  the  daughter  of  CuiOiUC  Mac-Co&ar  kisg  of  Ir«iaud.  ^ 
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Clatho.  Fiiigal  begins  to  be  alone;  darknefs  gatliers 
on  the  lafl  of  his  days.  Yet  he  has  two  f  fons  who 
ought  to  fhine  in  war.  Who  ought  to  be  two  beams 
of  light,  near  thefteps  of  his  departure." 

«  Son  of  Fingal,'^  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  not  long 
fince  I  raifed  the  fpear.  Few  are  the  marks  of  my 
fword  in  battle,  but  my  foul  is  nre.  The  chiefs  of  Bol- 
ga|i  crowd  around  the  fliield  of  generous  Cathraor. 
Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  fteps  ap- 
proach their  holl?  I  yielded  to  Ofcar  alone,  in  the 
ilrife  of  the  race,-on  Cona." 

"  Fillan,  thou  fhalt  not  approach  their  hofl;  nor  fall 
before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name  islieardin  fong: 
when  needful  I  advance.  From  the  Ikirts  of  night  I 
Ihall  view  their  gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  didft 
thou  fpeak  of  Ofcar,  to  call  forth  my  figli  ?  I  muil  for- 
get f  the  warrior  till  the  ftorm  is  rolled  away.  Sad- 
nefs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  tlie  tear  in  the 
eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their  fallen  fons, 
till  the  noife  of  arms  was  paft.  Then  forrow  returned 
to  the  tomb,  and  the  fong  of  bards  arofe." 

"  Conar*  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firll  of  mor- 

\  That  is,  two  Tons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  fecond  fon  of  Fingal,  was,  at  that 
time,  on  an  expedition,  wiiich  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  leffer  poems  of  Oluan. 
He,  according  to  fome  traditions,  was  Uje  aucellor  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  or 
Arcath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  fecond  iu  the  Scettifh  hiftories.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Fergus,  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  moil  approred  annals 
of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age  :  a  full  century  after  the  death  of 
onian.  The  genealogy  of  his  family  is  recnriled  thus  by  the  Highland  fenachies  ; 
•Fergus  Mac-Arcath,  Mac-Chongeal,  Mac- Fergus,  Mac-Fiongael  na  buai':  i.e. 
Fergus  th;  fon  of  Arcath,  the  fon  of  Congal,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  the  fon««f  Fingal 
the  viftorious.'     This  fubjed  is  treated  more  at  large,  in  the  Differtatiou  prefi.xed 

II  The  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland  went  for  fome  time,  under  the  name  of  Bolga, 
from  the  Firbolg  or  Belgae  of  Britain,  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  B0I3,  jtgniSes 
a  quiver,  from  which  proceeds  Firbolg,  i.  e.  'low-meu,  fo  called  from  their  uliiig 
bows,  more  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

5  It  it  remiritable,  that  after  this  paffage,  Ofcar  is  not  mentioned  in  all  Temora. 
The  lituaUons  of  the  chara<flers  who  aiil  in  the  poem  arc  fo  interelling,  that  others, 
foreign  to  the  fabjeft,  could  not  be  introduced  with  any  lullrc.  Though  the  epifode, 
which  follows,  may  feem  to  flow  naturally  enough  from  the  converfation  of  tho 
brutliers,  yet  1  have  fhcwn,  in  a  preceding  note,  anj,  more  at  large  ia  the  DilTcrta^ 
tion  prefixed  to  this  collcdUon,  that  the  poet  had  a  farther  dcfign  in  view. 

*  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  fim  of  Trenmor,  the  great-grand, 
father  of  Fingal.  It  w  as  on  account  of  this  family  connection  that  Fingal  was  en. 
PS'MI  in  fj  !Bj»y  wars  in  tltc  caula  of  the  race  of  Coiiur-    Tho'  few  of  the  action  § 

L  % 
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tal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coafl.  AtJioui'and 
llreams  rolled  down  the  blood  of  his  foes.  His  fame 
filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleafant  gale.  The  nations 
gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they  blefled  the  king;  the  king 
of  the  race  of  their  fathers,  from  the  land  of  hinds. 

■*'  The  chiefs  f  of  the  fouth  were  gathered,  in  the 
darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of  Moma, 
they  mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither  often,  they 
faid,  the  fpirits  of  their  fathers  caine ;  fhewing  their 
pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rocks,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  Why  fnould  Conar  reign,  the 
fon  of  ftreaniy  Morven  ? 

"They  came  forth,  like  the  Itreams  of  the  defert, 
with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Conar  was  a 
rock  before  them:  broken  they  rolled  on  every  fide. 
But  often  they  returned,  and  the  fons  of  Ullin  fell. 
The  king  flood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warriora. 
and  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face.  His  foul  was  rol- 
led into  itfelf;  he  marked  the  place  where  he  was  to 
fall ;  when  Trathal  came,  in  his  ftrength,  the  chief  of 
cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  come  alone;  Colgar  jj 
was  at  his  fide;  Colgar  the  fon  of  the  king  and  of 
white-bofoined  Solin-corma. 

"  As  Trenmor,  clothed  v/ith  meteors,  defcends  from 
the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  lloi^ra  before  him 

of  Trenmor  arc  mentioned  iu  Offiun's  poems,  yet,  from  the  honourable  ajipella- 
tions  beftowcd  on  him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  '.vas,  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  tiie 
moil  renowned  name  of  antiquity.  The  moft  probable  opinion  concerning  him  is, 
that  he  was  the  &rlt  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and  commanded  ' 
them,  in  chief,  againft  the  iucurfions  of  the  Roman?.  The  genealogifts  of  the 
Korth,  have  traced  his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  lift  of  his  anccflors  to  Cuan-mor 
nan  Ian,  or  Coninor  of  the  fwords,  who,  according  to  them,  was  the  firll  who  crof- 
Ted  the  great  fea,  to  Caledonia,  from  which  circumftancc  his  name  proceeded,  whicU 
fignifies  Great  Ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however,  are  little  to  be 
depended  upon. 

t  The  chiefs  of  the  Firbnlg,  who  poffelTed  themfelves  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland, 
■prior,  perhaps,  to  the  lettlement  of  the  Gael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides  in  Ul- 
fter.  From  the  fequel,  it  appears  that  the  Firboig  were  by  much,  the  mol\  power- 
ful nation :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Cacl  muft  have  fubmittcd  to  them,  had  they 
not  received  fuccours  from  their  mother-country,  under  the  comnrand  of  Conar. 

II  Colg-er,  '  fiercely-looking  warrior.'  Sulin-corma,  'blue  eyes.  Colgar  was 
the  eldelt  of  the  fons  of  Trathal :  Comhal,  who  was  the  father  of  FingaJ,  was  very 
young  when  the  prefent  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  of 
all  his  anceftors,  the  poet  makes  the  leaft  mention  of  Comhal;  which,  probably, 
proceeded  from  the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero.  From  fonju 
pafTafcs  toncertiicghiiii,wc  k»rn,  >ndec<i,  that  lie  '.rai  brave,but  he  w»Dted  aecduil. 
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over  the  troubled  lea:  fo  Colgar  defcended  to  battle, 
and  vrafled  the  echoing  field.  His  father  rejoiced  over 
the  hero:  hut  an  arrow  came.  His  tomb  was  raifed, 
vithout  a  tear.  Tlie  king  was  to  revenge  his  fon.  He 
lightened  forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her 
ftreams. 

"  When  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue 
waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven:  then  he  remembered 
his  fon,  and  poured  the  filent  tear.  Thrice  did  the 
bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmtjno,  call  the  foul  of  Colgar. 
They  called  him  to  the  hills  of  his  land;  he  lieard  them 
in  his  mill.  Trathal  placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  that 
the  fpirit  of  his  fon  might  rejoice." 

*'  Colgar  I,  ^nn  of  Trathal,"  faid  Fillan,  «  thou 
wert  reno\\'ned  in  youth!  But  the  king  hath  not  mark- 
ed my  fword,  bright-llreaming  on  the  field.  I  go  forrh 
with  the  crov%^d:  I  return,  without  my  fame.  But  the 
foe  approaches,  Offian.  I  hear  their  murmur  cu  the 
heath.  The  found  of  their  fleps  is  like  thunder,  in  tlie 
boiom  of  the  ground,  when  the  rocking  hills  fhake  their 
groves,  and  not  a  blaft  pours  from  the  darkened  fky." 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear,  and  raifed  the  flame 
of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it  large  on  Mora's  wind. 
Cathmor  flopt  in  his  courfe.  Gleaming  he  flood,  like 
a  rock,  on  whofe  fides  are  the  wandering  of  blafls; 
which  feize  its  eclioing  ffreams  and  clothe  them  over 
with  ice.  So  flood  the  friend  |]  of  ftrangers.  The 
winds  lift  his  lieavy  locks.  Thou  art  the  talleflof  the 
race  of  Erin,  king  of  ftreamy  Atha ! 

"  Firfl  of  bards,"  faid  Cat)imor,  •'Fonarf,  call  the 
chiefs  of  Erin.     Call  red-haired  Cormar,  dark-browed 

f  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  flrofigly  the  charafter  of  Fillan,  who  is  to  mike 
fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fcquel  of  the  poem.  He  has  the  impatience,  the  amliitior., 
and  ftre  which  are  peoiliar  to  a  ^  oung  hero.  Kimlled  with  the  fame  of  Colfr^r,  he 
forgets  his  untimely  falL  From  Fillan's  cipreOionin  this  paflage,  it  would  fecm, 
thit  he  was  neglefted  by  Finnal  on  account  of  his  youth. 

i;  Cathnlor  is  djrtiiiguiuied  by  this  honourable  title,  on  account  of  his  generofity 
to  ftrangers,  which  was  fu  great  as  to  be  remarkable,  even  in  thole  Jays  of  hofpita«i 
Uly. 

K  Fonar,  '  the  man  of  fong.'  Before  the  introduftion  of  ChriRianity,  a  name 
waa  not  impofed  upon  auy  perfon,  till  he  had  diftinguiUlCd  himftif  by  fymc  r«uwTii' 
able  acUoa,  from  \shict  tis  name  fliould  be  ttrived. 

L3 
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Maltho^jthefule-long-looTcing  gloom  ofMaronnan.  Let 
the  pride  of  Foldath  appear:  the  red-rolUng  eye  of 
Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be  forgot;  his  voice,  in 
danger,  is  like  the  found  of  a  Ihower,  when  it  falls  in 
the  blafted  vale,  near  Atha's  falling  ftream." 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They  bent  for- 
ward to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fpirit  of  their  fathers  fpoke 
from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful  (hone  they  to  tlie 
light;  like  the  fall  of  the  fiream  of  Brnnio  f,  when  the 
m^eteor  lights  it  before  the  nightly  Granger.  Shudder- 
ing,  he  ftops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
©f  the  morn. 

«  Why  11  delights  Foldath,"  faid  the  king,  "  to  pour 
the  blood  of  foes,  by  night?  Fails  his  arms  in  battle,  in 
the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  the  foes  before  us,  why 
fiiould  we  clothe  us  in  mift?  The  valiant  delight  to 
Ihine,  in  the  battles  of  their  land.  Thy  counfel  \^  as  in 
vain,  chief  of  Moma;  the  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  lleep. 
They  are  watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  mofT/  rocks. 
Let  each  coUecfl,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  ftrength  of  his 
roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  light,  to  meet 
the  foes  of  Bolga!  Mighty"^  was  he,  that  is  low,  the 
race  of  Borbar-duthul!" 

*'  Not  unmarked,"  faid  Foldath,  "  were  my  fteps 
before  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  tlie  foes  of  Cairbar; 
the  warrior  praifed  my  deeds.  But  his  ftone  was  raif- 
ed  without  a  tear!  Nobardfung'*  over  Erin's  king ; 
and  Ihall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their  mofiy  hills?  No: 
they  mull  not  rejoice:  lie  was  the  friend  of  Foldath. 
Our  words  Vv'ere  mixed,  in  fecret,  in  Momma's  filtnt 
cave;  whilft  thou,  a   boy  in  the  field,  purfuedft   the 

t  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worftiip  (Fing.  B.  VI.)  in  Ctat  a,  which  is  fupp'.reJ  U:  bs 
one  of  the  iflesof  Shetland.  Jt  was  UiiHiglU  that  the  fi)iritsof  the  dcccalcu  licunt- 
ed  It,  by  night,  which  adds  more  terror  to  the  uefcriptiou  introduced  here.  '1  hs 
horrid  circle  of  Brumo,  where  often,  they  faid,  the  ghotts  of  the  dead  howkd  round 
the  floneoffcar. 

-  il  From  tliis  paflage  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldaih  wbo  had  advifed  the  night- 
attack.  The  gloomy  character  of  Foldath  is  properly  contrafted  to  the  ger\crou;, 
the  open  Cathmor. 

^  By  this  exclamation,  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  inleiids.  to  revenge  the  dcatk 
of  his  brother  Cjirbar. 

*  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  funR  ove 
greateft  misforUnc  that  could  befal  a  u 
Kitted  to  the  airy  hail  oC  Ju«  fatbeif. 
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thiftle's  beartl.  With  Moma's  ions  I  fhati  rufli  abroad, 
and  find  the  foe,  on  his  duflty  hills.  Fingal  (hall  lie 
without  his  fong,  the  gray-haired  king  of  Selma." 

•»  Doft  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied  the 
chief  of  Atha ;  "  doft  thou  think  that  he  can  fall,  with- 
out his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could  thfe  bards  be  filent,  at  the 
tomb  of  the  mighty  Fiiigal?  The  fong  would  burft  in 
fecret ;  and  the  fpirit  of  the  king  rejoice.  It  is  when 
thou  fhalt  fall,  that  the  bard  fhall  forget  the  fong.  Thou 
art  dark,  chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  ai-m  is  a  tempeft 
in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow 
houfe  ?  My  foul  is  not  loll  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of 
my  love.  I  marked  the  briglit  beains  of  joy,  which 
travelled  over  liis  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned,  with 
fame,  to  Atha  of  the  llreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneatli  the  words  of  the  king  ; 
each  to  his  own  dark  tribe;  where  hummingj  they  rol- 
led on  the  heath,  famt-glittering  to  tlie  ftars:  like  waves 
in  a  rocky  bay,  before  the  nightly  wind.  Beneath  an 
oak,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha:  his  Ihleld,  a  dulky  round, 
hung  high.  Near  hiin,  againft  a  rock,  leaned  the 
ftrangerf  of  Inis-hima:  that  beam  of  light,  with  wan- 
dering locks,  fi-om  Lumon  of  the  roes.  At  diftance  rofe 
tiie  voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  fong  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 

"  Crothar  I|,"  begun  the  bard,  *'  firft  dweh  at  Atha^s 
mofly  ftream.     A   thoufandlf  oaks,  from  the  moun- 

t  By  the  flranger  of  Inis-huna,  is  meant  Sulmalla,  thedai^chterof  Conmor  king 
of  Inis-hiiaa,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  South  Britain,  which  is  next  to  the 
Jriili  coatl.  She  bad  followed  Cathmor  in  difgaife.  U(.T  Itory  is  related  at  large 
in  the  fourth  book. 

II  Crothfj  tvas  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  and  the  Kr(l  of  his  family,  who  had 
fettled  in  Atha.  U  was  in  his  time,  that  the  Hrll  wars  were  kindled  between  the 
Igirbolg  and  Gael.  The  propriety  of  the  epiibde  is  evident ;  as  the  contcft  v.-hich 
Originally  role  between  Crothar  and  Conar,  fubfifted  after\\-ards  between  tlicir  po- 
fterity,  and  was  the  fouuc^tion  of  the  ftory  of  the  prefent  poem. 

^  Ffomthis  circum!\anie  we  may  learn,  that  the  art  of  building  with  ftone  was 
not  known  in  Ireland  fo  early  is  the  days  ci  Crothar.  When  the  colony  were  long 
fettled  in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increaf«  among  them ;  for  we 
find  mention  iirade  of  the  towers  of  Atha  in  the  time  of  Cathmor,  which  couid 
nut  well  be  applied  to  wooden  buildings.  In  Caicdonia  they  begun  very  earl>-  ta 
Laild  with  ilone.  None  of  the  houfee  of  Flncal,  excepting  Tifoirmal  were  of 
wcud.  Ti-fuirmal  w.is  the  great  hall  where  the  bards  met  to  repeat  their  compo. 
ftuaoi  aaDnally,  b«tete  Utey  fubmilKd  ;U«iU  to  thejaitgiueiit  of  tbc  kingto  Stlma^ 
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tains,  formed  his  echoing,  hall.  The  gathering  of  the 
people  was  there,  around  the  feall  of  the  blue-eyed 
king.  But  who,  among  his  chiefs,  was  like  the  (lately 
Crothar?  Warriors  kindled  in  his  prefence.  The  young 
figh  of  the  virgins  rofe.  In  Alnecmaf  was  the  war- 
rior honoured;  the  firfi:  of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

**  He  purfued  the  chafe  in  Ullin:  on  the  mofs-cover- 
cd  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the  wood  looked  the 
daughter  of  Cathmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama. 
Her  figh  rofe  in  fecret.  She  bent  her  head,  midft  her 
wandering  locks.  The  moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and 
faw  the  white-tofling  of  her  arms;  for  {vit  thought  of 
the  mighty  Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  her  dreams. 

"  Three  days  feaifed  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On  the 
fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama  moved  to 
the  chafe,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  She  met  Crothar 
in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow,  fell,  at  once,  from  her 
hand.  She  turned  her  face  away,  and  half-hid  it  M-ith  her 
locks.  The  love  of  Crothar  rofe.  He  brought  the  \A'hitc- 
bofomed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  railed  the  long  in  her 
prefence;  joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Ullin. 

**  The  pride  of  Torloch  rofe,  a  youth  who  loved  the 
white-handed  Con-lama.  He  came  with  battle,  to  AI- 
nccma ;  to  Atha  of  tlie  roes.  Cormul  went  forth  to 
the  flrife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crothar.  He  went 
forlii,  but  he  fell,  and  the  figh  of  his  people  rofe.  Si- 
lent and  tall,  acrofs  the  flream,  came  the  darkening 
ftren.gth  of  Crothar:  He  rolled  the  foe  from  Aluecma, 
and  returned,  mldfi  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  Is  poured  on  blood. 
The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife.  Erin's  clouds  are  hung 
round  with  ghofts.  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  gathered 
round  the  echoing  fhield  of  Crothar.  He  came  with 
death  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by 
the  ftreams  of  Ullin.    They  looked  to  the  mift  of  the 

t  Alnecma;  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Connaught.  Ullin  is  ftill 
the  Irifli  name  of  the  province  of  l^lfter.  To  avoid  the  inultiplying  of  notes,  I 
Ihall  here  give  the  Cgnification  of  the  names  in  this  epifode.  Drumardo,  'high 
ridge.'    Cathmin,  'calm  in  battle.'     Coa-lamba,  '  fot't  hand,'     Turloch,  '  mna 

ef  thequivu.'    Cormul,  'Ijlueeyes.' 
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hill,  no  hunter  defcended  from  its  folds.  Silence  dark- 
ened in  the  land:  blafts  fighed  lonely  on  gralTy  tumhs. 
*'  Defcending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with  all  his 
ruftling  wings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blaft  with  joy,  the 
Ibn  of  Trenrnor  came;  Conar,  arm  of  death,  from 
Morven  of  the  groves.  He  poured  his  might  along 
green  Erin.  Death  dimly  ftrodc  behind  his  fword. 
The  fons  of  Bolga  fled  from  his  conrfe,  as  from  a  ftream, 
that  burfting  from  the  llormy  defert,  rolls  the  fields  to- 
gether with  all  their  echoing  woods.  Crothar  f  met 
him  in  battle:  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The  king 
of  Atha  llowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  foul.  He, 
afterwards,  flione  in  the  fouth  ;  but  dim  as  the  fun  of 
autumn,  when  he  vifits,  in  his  robes  of  mid,  Lara  of 
dark  lireams.  The  withered  grafs  is  covered  wdth  dew: 
the  field,  though  bright,  is  fad.'* 

*'  W^hy  wakes  the  bard  before  me,'*  faid  Cathraor, 
**  the  memory  of  thofe  who  tied?  Has  fome  gholr,  from 
his  duflcy  cloud,  bent  forward  to  thine  ear;  to  frighten 
Cathmor  from  the  field  with  tlic  tales  of  old?  Dwellera 
of  the  folds  of  nij^ht,  your  voice  is  but  a  blaft  to  me; 
which  takes  the  gray  thiftlc's  head,  and  Itrews  its  beard 
on  Itreams.  Within  my  bofom  is  a  voice,  others  hear 
it  not.  His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  flirink  back 
from  war." 

Abaflied  the  bard  finks  back  in  night ;  retired,  he 
bends  above  a  flream,  his  thoughts  are  on  the  days  of 
Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  fong  with  joy.  Hi* 
tears  come  rolling  down:  the  winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  fleeps  around.  No  fleep  comes  down  on  Cath- 
mor's   eyes.    Dark,  in  his  foul,    he  faw  the  fpirit  of 

t  The  delicacy  of  the  bard,  with  regard  to  Crothar,  is  remarkable.  As  he  v-as 
the  aiiceftor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  epifode  is  ai:drefl"ed,  the  bard  foftens  his  de- 
teat,  by  only  nientioniug  that  his  people  fled.  Cathmor  took  the  fong  of  f  onar  in 
an  unfavourable  light.  The  bards,  being  of  the  order  of  the  druiis,  who  pretended 
to  a  foreknowledge  of  events,  were  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fuptruatural  prciciencc 
of  futurity.  The  king  thought,  that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proceeded,  from  his 
forefeeing  the  unfortunate  iffue  of  the  war;  and  that  bis  own  fate  was  fhado^ved 
out,  in  that  of  his  anceftor  Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand 
of  his  patron,  is  pifturefque  and  affefting.  We  admire  the  fpeech  of  Cathmsr,  bnt 
UiBcal  Ui6  ed'ect  it  has  on  tlie  fi;eUng  foul  of  Uic  good  old  poet. 
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low4aid  Cairbar.  He  Ja-w'  him,  without  his  fong,  rol- 
led in  a  blaft  of  night.  He  roie.  His  fteps  were  round 
the  hoft.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  his  echoing  fliiekl.  The 
found  reached  Ofiian's  ear,  on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 

"  Fillan,"  I  faid,  "  the  foes  advance.  I  hear  the 
fhield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path.  Ofii- 
an  (hall  mark  their  courfe.  If  over  my  fall  the  hoft 
fhall  pour;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard.  Awake  the 
king  on  his  heath,  left  his  fame  fhould  ceafe."  I  ftrode 
in  all  my  rattling  arms;  wide  bounding  over  a  flream 
that  darkly  winded,  in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  A- 
tha.  Green  Atha's  king,  with  lifted  fpear,  came  for- 
ward on  my  courfe.  Now  would  we  have  mixed  in 
horrid  fray,  like  two  contending  ghofts,  that  bending 
forward,  from  two  clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring 
■winds;  did  not  Offian  behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of 
Erin's  kings.  The  eagle's  wing  fpread  above  it,  ruft- 
ling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  ftar  looked  through  the 
plumes.     I  ftopt  the  lifted  fpear. 

<*  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me!  Who  art  thou 
fon  of  night  ?  Shall  Ofiian's  fpear  be  renowned,  when 
thou  art  lowly  laid?"  At  once  he  dropt  the  gleaming 
lance.  Growing  before  me  feemed  the  form.  He 
ftretched  his  hand  in  night ;  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
kings. 

'*  Friend  of  the  fplrit  of  heroes,  do  I  meet  thee  thus 
in  fhades  ?  I  have  wifhed  for  thy  ftately  fteps  in  Atha, 
in  the  days  of  feafts.  Why  fhould  my  fpear  now  a- 
rife  ?  The  fun  muft  behold  us,  Oflian ;  when  we  bend, 
gleaming,  in  the  ftrife.  Future  warriors  fhall  mark 
the  place;  and  fhuddering  think  of  other  years.  They 
fball  mark  it,  Hke  the  haunt  of  ghofts,  pleafant  and  dread- 
ful to  tlie  foul." 

*'  And  fhall  it  be  forgot,"  I  faid,  "  where  me  meet 
in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  always  plea- 
fant to  the  foul?  Do  not  we  behold,  with  joy,  the  place 
where  our  fathers  feafted?  But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 
on  the  field  of  their  wars.  This  ftone  fliall  rife,  with 
all  its  mofs,  and  fpeak  to  other  years.  Hoe  Cathmor  a/ai 
OJJtan  met!  the  ivarriors  met   in  peace!    \^'hen  thoUj   O 
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Itonc,  fiialt  fail:  and  Lubar's  flreain  roll  quite  away! 
then  fhall  the  traveller  come,  and  bend  here  perhaps, 
in  reft.  When  the  darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his 
head,  our  Ihadowy  forms  may  come,  and,  mixing  with 
his  dreams,  remind  him  of  this  place.  But  \vhy  turn- 
eft  thou  fo  dark  away,  fon  of  Borbar-duthulf" 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  fhall  we  afcend  thefc 
winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreains  of  light,  before  the  eyes 
of  bards.  But  darkutfs  is  rolled  on  Atha;  the  king  is 
low,  without  his  fong:  ftill  there  was  a  beam  towards 
Cathmor  from  his  ftormy  foul ;  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud, 
amidlUhe  dark-red  courfe  of  thunder.*' 

*'  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  **  my  wrath  dwells  not 
in  hishoufelj.  My  hatred  flics,  on  eagle-v.'ing,  from 
the  foe  that  is  low.  He  fliall  hear  the  fong  of  bards; 
Cairbar  fhall  rejoice  on  his  winds." 

Cathmor's  fweiling  foul  arofe:  he  took  the  dagger 
from  his  fide;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in  my  liand.  He 
placed  it,  in  my  hand,  with  fighs,  ajid,  filent,  ftrode 
away.  Mine  eyes  followed  his  departure.  He  dimly 
gleamed,  like  the  form  of  a  gholl,  which  meets  a  tra- 
veller by  night,  on  the  dark-ficirted  heath.  Kis  words 
are  dark  like  fongs  of  old:  with  morning  ftridcs  the 
untinifhed  fhade  away. 

V\'ho  %  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From  the  folds 
of  the  morning  niift  ?  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on  his 
head.  His  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  fad.  It  is  Car- 
rjl  of  other  times.     He  comes  from  Tura's  filent  cave. 

t  Borbar-duthul,  *  the  furly  warrior  of  the  dark-brown  eyes.'  Th?.t  his  name 
fuHcd  weil  with  his  charafter,  we  may  eafily  conceive,  from  the  fiory  delivered 
cot.cerning  him  by  Malthos,  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth  book.  He  was  the  brother 
of  that  Colculla,  who  ismentiuucd  in  the  epiludc  wiiitU  begins  the  fourthboofc. 

II  The  grave,  often  poetically  called  a  houfe.  This  reply  of  OCian  abounds  with 
the  inott  exalted  fentiments  of  a  noble  mind.  Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  was 
the  nioft  injured  by  Cairbar,  yet  he  laid  aCde  his  rage  as  the  foe  was  low.  How  dif- 
ferent is  this  frcm  the  behaviour  cf  the  {lerocs  of  other  ancient  poems!  •  Cynthias 
»ure:uveilit.' 

^  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  comes  on. 
After  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the 
caveofTura,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Itloi-lena,  the  fceneof  thepo 
era  of  Temora. .  His  cafutil  appearance  here  enables  Ofiian  to  fulfil  immediatelf 
ttG  promife  he  had  made  to  Cithmor,  of  caufingthe  funeral  font;  to  be  pronounced 
•vex  tbe  tumb  of  Ciiiibar.    This  book  t.%kci  up  only  the  fpace  uf  a  few  houxs. 
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I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock,  through  the  thin  fokls  of 
mift.  There,  perhaps,  Cuchullin  fits,  on  the  b!aft 
which  bends  its  trees.  Pleafant  is  the  fong  of  the 
morning  from  the  bard  of  Erin! 

"  ^he  waves  crowd  away  for  fear:  they  hear  the 
found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fan  !  Terrible  is  thy 
beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when  death  is  folded  in  thy 
locks  ;  when  thou  rolleft  thy  vapours  before  thee,  over 
the  blaftdd  hoft.  But  piealant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunt- 
er, fitting  by  the  rock  in  a  ftorm,  when  thou  lookclt 
fi'omthy  parted  cloud,  and  brighteneft  his  dewy  locks; 
he  looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vale,  and  beholds  the 
defcent  of  roes.  How  long  Ihalt  thou  rife  on  viar,  and 
roll,  a  bloody  fhield,  through  heaven?  I  fee  the  deaths 
of  heroes  dark-v/andering  over  thy  face  !" 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril  ?  Does  the  fon 
of  heaven  mourn?  Me  is  unftained  in  his  courfe,  ever 
I'ejoicing  in  his  fire.  Roll  on,  thou  carclefs  light ; 
thou  too,  perhaps,  mull  fall.  Thy  dun  robe  1|  may 
feize  thee,  ftruggling,  in  thy  fky. 

"  Pleafant  is  the  voice  of  the  fong,  O  Carril,  to  Of- 
fian's  foul !  It  is  like  the  fho wer  of  the  morning,  when 
it  comes  through  the  rufthng  vale,  on  which  the  fun 
looks  through  mi{l,juft  rifing  from  his  rocks.  But  this 
is  no  time,  O  bard !  to  fit  dov/n,  at  the  ftrife  of  fong-  Fin- 
gal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  feed  the  flaming  fliieid 
of  the  king.  His  face  darkens  between  his  locks.  He  be- 
holds the  wide  rolling  of  Erin. 

*<  Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the  roar- 
ing flream?  Three  ftoncs  lift  their  gray  heads  be- 
neath a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid;  giv^  thou 
his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmor! 
Open  his  airy  hall!  Let  thy  fong  be  a  ftream  of  joy  to 
Ca^irbar's  darkened  ghoft." 

y  By  tbcdun  ixibe  of  the  fun,  is  probablf  sn^^i',  an  wUprc. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
M'^rai'if  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpeecb  to  his  people,  devolves  the  command  oa 
Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni;  it  being  ttie  cuftom  of  the  times,  that  the  king  fliouli 
not  engage,  till  the  neccffity  of  affairs  required  his  fuperior  valour  and  conduct. 
The  king  and  Oflian  retire  to  the  rocic  of  Cormul,  which  overlooked  the  field  of 
battle.  The  bards  ring  the  war-fong.  The  general  conflift  is  dcfcribed.  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  Morni,  diftinguiihes  hiuifelf;  kills  Tur.lathon,  chief  cf  Meruth,  aii4 
other  chiefs  of  leffer  name.  On  the  other  band,  Foldath,  who  commanded  tiic 
Jrifti  army  (for  Cathmor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himfelf  from  bat. 
tie;  fights  gallantly;  kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dun-lora,  and  advances  to  engage 
Gaul  himfelf.  Gaul,  in  the  mean  time,  being  wounded  in  the  hand,  by  a  ran- 
Com  arrow,  is  covered  by  Filiaii,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  performs  prodigies  of 
valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  recals  his  army.  The  bards 
meet  them,  with  a  congratulatory  fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of  Gaul  and  Fillaa 
are  particularly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  fit  down  at  a  feaft;  Fingal  mifTes  Con- 
nal. The  epifode  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron  is  introduced;  which  throws  fur- 
ther  light  on  the  ancient  hiftor\'  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to  raife  the 
tomb  of  Connal.  The  aftion  of  this  book  takes  up  the  fecond  day,  fn)s»  the  o. 
pening  of  the  poem, 

BOOK  III. 
"XTTho  is  that,  at  blue-flreaming  Lubar;  by  the  ben d- 
'"'  ing  hill  of  the  roes?  Tall,  he  leans  on  .m  oak 
torn  from  high,  by  nightly  winds.  Who  but  Comhal's 
fon,  brightening  in  the  lafl  of  his  fields?  His  gray  hair 
is  on  the  breeze:  he  half  unfheathes  the  fword  of  Lu- 
no.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-iena,  to  the  dark  rol- 
ling of  foes.  Dofl  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ?  It 
is  like  the  burfting  cf  a  ftream,  in  the  defert,  when  it 
comes  between  its  echoing  rocks,  to  the  blafted  field 
of  the  fun, 

"  Wide-lkirted  comes  do-wn  the  foe!  Sons  of  woody 
Morven,  arife.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my  land,  en 
whofe  brown  (ides  are  the  rolling  of  waters.  A  beam 
of  joy  comes  on  my  foul  ,•  I  fee  them  mighty  before 
me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is  feeble,  that  the  fielis  of  Fin- 
gal are  heard  ;  left  death  (liould  come,  without  lenowr, 
and  darknefs  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  fhall  lead  the 
war,  agalnft  the  holt  of  Alneuma  ?  It  is  only  when  dan* 
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ger  grows,  that  my  fvvord  fhall  fhine.  Such  was  the 
cuftom,  heretofore,  of  Trennior  the  ruler  of  winds:  and 
thus  defcended  to  battle  the  blue-fhieldcd  Trathal." 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king:  each  dai-kly  feems 
to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by  halves,  their  mighty 
deeds:  ^and  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the 
reft  the  fon  of  Morni  flood;  filent  he  itood,  for  wlio 
had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ?  They  rofe  with- 
in his  foul.  His  hand,  in  fccret,  feized  the  fword.  The 
fword  M'hich  lie  bi'ought  from  Strumon,  wlien  the 
Itrength  of  Morni  failed  f. 

On  his  fpear  flood  the  fon  of  Clatho  j|  in  the  wan- 
dering of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fin- 
gal:  his  voice  tlirice  failed  him,  as  he  fpoke.  Fillan 
could  not  bcail  of  battles ;  at  once  he  ilrode  away. 
Bent  over  a  diilaut  ftream  he  flood:  the  tear  hung  in 
his  eye.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  the  thiflle's  head,  with 
his  inverted  fpear. 

t  strumon, '  ftream  of  the  hi!!,'  the  name  of  the  feat  of  Ihc  family  of  Gaul,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mention- 
ed in  the  poem  of  Oitliona,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  the  fword  of 
Strumon,  (vvhich  had  been  prefcrved,  in  the  famHy.  as  a  reliqv.e,  from  the  days  of 
Cqlgach,  the  niofl  renowned  of  his  ?.•■,(.  ii;,=  •  •  >  •  •^'"^  ^-  tiii  r<.:.>,in  the  tomb:  at 
the  fame  time  Icavinc  it  in  charge  '  ■  i;\  thence,  till  he 

was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.      N  !ic;s  being  flain, 

in  battle,  by  Cftldardnnan,  chief  of  i.  ,  u    .cr's  tomb  to  taks 

thefword.  Kis  addrefs  to  the  fpirii.  o;  ....  ..^, ...;,..,  .....,...,  the  .jiily  part  now  re- 
maining, of  a  poem  of  Oman  on  the  (•^S]i.Cl.     I  ihiil  iieie  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

Gaul.  "  Breaker  of  echoing  (hields,whofe  head  is  deep  in  ibades }  hear  me  from 
the  darknefs  of  Clora.     O  fon  of  Colgach,  hear ! 

No  ruftling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  ovei"  the  courfe  of  my  ftreams.  Deep- 
Ijofomed  iu  the  n;ift  of  t.'ip  dcfert,  O  king  of  Strumon,  hear! 

DwtUcft  thou  ill  the  (hadov.y  breeze,  that  pours  its  dark  wave  over  the  graf'.? 
Ceafe  to  llrexv  the  licard  of  the  thiftle ;  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear  ? 

Or  rideltthcu  on  a  beam,  umidft  the  dark  trouble  of  clouds!  Pourefl.  thou  the 
loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their  blue  waves  over  ificsf  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul;  a. 
midil  thy  terrors,  hear  ! 

•   The  ruftling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks  (hake  their  heads  on  the 
tills;  dreadful  and  plcaUr.t  is  thy  approach,  fricfid  of  the  dwelling  of  heroe.s. 
■   Morni.     Who  awakes  me,  in  themidft  ofmy  cloud,  where  my  locks  of  mift  fprcad 
en  the  wimiFj  Mi.ied  with  the  noife  of  ftreams:  why  rifes  the  voice  of  Gaul  r 

Gaul,  My  foes  -.re  around  me,  Morni:  their  dark  Clips  (iefcend  from  their 
waves.     OiOe  the  fword  of  Strumnn,  that  beam,  which  thou  hideft  in  thy  night. 

M.>rni.  Tbke  the  fword  of  rcfuaudir.g  Strumon;  I  lonk  on  thy  war,  my  fon  ; 
1  hic!k,  a  iim  meteor,  from  my  cloud  :  blue-niielded  Gaul,deftroy." 

;j  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cahulla,  king  of  Inillore.  Fingal,  in  one  of  fcis 
exs'cdltions  to  that  iftand,  fell  iu  love  with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the 
death  of  iii>.'.-CT,-n!a,  the  daughter  of  Cbnuac,  kins  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  W4i  (lie  mother  of  Kyao,  f  illau,  and  Bulinina,  mentioned  b\  t!ie  battle 
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Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Finijal.  Sidelong  he  beheld  his 
fon.  He  beheld  him,  with  burlling  joy  ;  and  turned, 
amidll  his  crcu'ded  foul.  In  filence  turned  the  king 
towards  Mora  of  uoods.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his 
locks.     At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

"  Firft  of  the  fons  of  Morni  ;  thou  rock  that  defieft 
the  ftomi!  Lead  thou  iny  battle,  for  the  race  of  low- 
laid  CorUiac.  No  boy's  ftalT  is  thy  fpear:  no  harm- 
lefs  beam  of  light  thy  fword.  Son  of  Morni  of  fleeds, 
behold  the  foe;  deflroy.  Fillan,  obferve  the  chief: 
he  is  not  calm  in  flrife:  nor  burns  he,  heedlefs,  in  bat- 
tle; my  fon,  obferve  the  king.  He  is  ftrong  as  Lubar's 
ilream,  but  never  foams  and  roars.  High  on  cloudy 
Mora,  Fingal  fhall  bclioki  the  war.  Stand,  Olnan  f, 
near  thy  father,  by  the  failing  Ilream.  Raife  the  voice, 
O  bards  !  Morven,  move  beneath  the  found,  it  is  my 
latter  field;  clothe  it  over  with  light." 

As  the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  ;  or  diftant  rolling  of 
troubled  feas,  when  forae  dark  ghoft,  in  Mrath,  heaves 
the  billows  over  an  iile,  the  feat  of  mift,  on  the  deep, 
for  many  dark-brown  years :  fo  terrible  is  the  found 
of  the  hoft,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall 
before  them:  the  llreams  glitter  within  his  ftrides  The 
bards  raifed  the  long  by  his  lide  ;  he  Itruck  his  fhield  be- 
tween. On  the  flcirts  of  the  blafi,  the  tuneful  voices  rofe. 

*'  On  Crona,"  faid  the  bards,  "  there  burfts  a  ftream 
by  night.  It  fwells  in  its  ov/n  dark  courfe,  till  morn- 
ing's early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from  the  hill, 
with  the  rocks  and  their  hundred  groves.  Far  be  my 
fteps  from  Crona:  Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a 
Ilream  from  Mora,  fons  of  cloudy  Morven." 

«'  Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Cluiha  ?  The  hills  are 
troubled  before  the  king !  The  dark  vvoods  echo  round, 
and  lighten  at  his  fteel.  See  him,  amidil  the  foe,  like 
Colgach's  I  fportful  ghoft  ;  when  he  fcatters  the  clouds, 

ef  Lora.  Fillan  U  often  called  the  fon  ofClatho,  to  diflinguilh  him  from  thofe 
fons  which  Fingal  had  by  Rus-crana. 

t  UlUa  being  fciit  to  Morven  with  the  body  of  Ofcar,  Oflian  attends  his  father, 
in  quality  of  chief  bard. 

i  There  are  fume  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late  invention,  that  this  Colgacb 
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and  rides  on  the  eddying  winds;  It  is  Morni  \  of  the 
bounding  fteeds !  Be  like  thy  father,  Gaul !" 

<*  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trembling 
harps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feaft.  A  di- 
ftant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill.  The  duflcy  waves  of 
the  blaft  fly  over  the  fields  of  grafs.  Why  art  thoa 
fo  filent,  Morven  ?  The  king  returns  with  all  his  fame. 
Did  not  the  battle  roar  ;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It 
roared,  and  Fingal  overcame.  Be  like  thy  father,  Fillan." 

They  moved  beneath  the  fong.  High  waved  their 
arms,  as  rulhy  fields,  beneath  autumnal  winds.  On 
Mora  flood  the  king  in  arms.  Mift  flies  round  his 
buckler  broad,  as  aloft,  it  hung  on  a  bough,  on  Cor- 
mul's  mofly  rock.  In  filence  I  ftood  by  Fingal,  and 
turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla's  \  wood:  left  I  fhould  be- 
hold the  hoft,  and  rufh  amidft  my  fwelling  foul.  My 
foot  is  forward  on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  fteel : 
like  the  falling  ftream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly  winds 
bind  over  with  ice.  The  boy  fees  it,  on  high,  gleaming 
to  the  early  beam:  towards  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and  won- 
ders why  it  is  fo  filent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  llream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth  in 
a  peaceful  field:  wide  he  drew  forward  the  war,  a  dark 
and  troubled  wave.  But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on 
Mora,  his  generous  px-ide  arofe.  "  Shall  the  chief  of 
Atha  fight  and  no  king  in  the  field  ?  Foldath,  lead  my 
people  forth.    Thou  art  a  beam  of  fire.'* 

xras  the  fame  with  the  Galgacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  aneeftor  of  Gaul,  the  foil 
of  Morni,  and  arpears,  from  fome,  rca'.'.y  ancier.t,  traditions,  to  have  been  king,  or 
Vergohvtt,  d!'  the  Caledonians;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretenfions  of  the  family 
of  Morni  <:o  ihe  throne,  which  r-reatcd  a  good  deal  of  diflurbante,  both  to  Comhal 
andhisiCii  r"ir.,-al.  The  firll  was  killed  ia  battle  by  that  tribe;  andit  wasafter  Fin, 
gal  was  Krc/wn  up,  that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience.  Colgach  CpniScs  '"  fierce- 
ly-looking  ;•  which  it  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is  probably  the  origiu 
of  Galgacus;  the' I  believe  it  is  a  mstcer  of  mere  ccnjeftiire,  that  the  Colgach  here 
mentioned  wa.s  the  fame  with  that  hero.  1  cannot  help  ( bferving,  with  how  mucl» 
propriety  the  fong  ri  the  barJs  is  conduftcd.  Gaul,  whofe  experience  might  have 
rendered  his  conj  Ml  i_i  j  .  lar,  has  the  example  of  his  father,  ji..ll  rufliing  to 
battle,  fet  before  u  ,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  youth  might  make 

him  impetuous  .!!■>  :.  .  ion,  is  put  in  mind  of  the  fedatc  and  ferenc  be. 

tavirur  of  Fingal  u;  >■:.  iiL    (ir:..    ■n;. 

11  The  expedition  ji'  Morui  1 

^  The  mountain  Cromla  w: 
>ifbicli  was  nearly  the  fanse  with  that  of  FingiJ, 
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Forth  iiTued  tlie  chief  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud,  the 
robe  of  ghofts.  He  drew  his  iword,  a  flame,  from  his 
fide ;  and  bade  the  battle  move.  The  tribes,  like  rid- 
gy waves,  dark  pour  their  ftrength  around.  Haughty 
is  his  ftride  before  tlicm:  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath. 
He  called  the  chief  of  Dunratho  f  ;  and  his  words  were 
heard. 

*'  Cormul,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It  winds  green 
behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there ;  left  Morven 
fliould  efcape  from  my  fword.  Bards  of  green-valleyed 
Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arife.  'J'he  fons  of  Morven 
muft  fall  without  fong.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar. 
Hereafter  Ihall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick  mill 
on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  gliolls,  belide 
the  reedy  lake.  Never  fnall  they  rife,  without  fong,  to 
the  dwelling  of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened  as  he  went:  behind  him  rulhed 
his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock:  Gaul  fpoke  to 
Fillan  of  Moruth  ;  as  his  eye  purlued  the  courfe  of  the 
dark-eyed  king  of  Dunratho.  **  Thou  beholdeft  the 
fteps  of  Cormul;  let  thine  arm  be  ftrong.  When  he  is 
low,  fon  of  Fingal,  remember  Gaui  in  war.  Here  I 
fall  forv/ard  into  battle,  amidft  the  ridge  of  fhields  " 

The  fign  of  death  arofe:  the  dreadful  found  ofMor-, 
ni's  fhield.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  between.  Fingal 
rofe,  high  on  Mora.  He  faw.  tl;eni,  from  wing  to  wing, 
bending  in  the  ftrife.  Gleaming,  on  his  own  dark  hill, 
the  ftrength  of  Atha  ftood.  1  hey  were  like  two  fpi- 
rits  of  heaven,  ftanding  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud ; 
when  they  pour  abroad  the  v.inds,  and  lift  the  roaring 
feas.  The  blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before  them, 
naarked  with  the  paths  of  whales.  I'hemfelves  are  calm 
and  bright;  and  the  gale  lifts  their  locks  of  mift. 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  1  in  air?  It  is  IVIor- 

t  Dun-ratho,  *  a  hill  with  a  plain  on  its  top. »  Cormujl.  'blue  eye.'  Foldy.tU 
dh'patches,  here,  Comiul  to  lie  in  ambulh  behind  the  arniy.uf  tl.s  Caledonians.  This 
fjjeech,  fuitswell  witli  the  charadrer  of  Foldzth,  \vhich  is,  throughout,  haughty  and 
prcfumptuous.  Towartls  the  latter  end  cf  bis  fpeccb,  we  find  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  concernius  the  unhappinci's  of  the  foul  of  thofe  who  vcre  buri£d  without 
tlie  funeral  fong.  This  di  ctrine,  no  doubt,  was  inculcated  by  the  bird*  to  make 
Uitii  urd«r  refpeftablc  and  pcwaary. 

Ms 
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Ill's  dreadful  fword.  Death  is  ftrewed  on  tliy  paths, 
O  Gaul ;  thou  foldell  them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like 
a  young  oak  falls  Turlathon  f ,  with  his  branches  round 
him.  His  high-bofomed  fpoufe  ftretches  her  white 
armSj,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning  king,  as  ihe  fleeps  by 
gurgling  Morutli,  in  her  difordered  locks.  Jt  is  his 
ghoft,  Oichoma;  the  chi^f  is  lowly  laid.  Hearken  not 
to  the  winds  for  Turlathon's  echoing  fhield.  It  is 
pierced,  by  his  llrcams,  and  its  found  is  pafl  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath :  he  winds  his 
courfe  in  blood,  Connal  met  him  in  fight ;  they  mix- 
ed their  clanging  fteel.  Why  fliould  mine  eyes  behold 
them!  Connal,  thy  locks  are  gray.  Thou  wert  the 
friend  of  ftrangers,  at  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Dun-lo- . 
ra.  When  the  Ikies  were  rolled  together;  then  thy 
feaft  was  fpread.  Ihe  ftranger  heard  the  winds  with- 
out; and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why,  fon  of 
Duth<aron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood!  The  blalted  tree 
bends  above  thee :  thy  fhield  lies  broken  near.  Thy 
blood  mixes  with  the  ftreani ;  thou  breaker  of  the  fhlelds ! 
I  took  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath;  but  Gaul  rufhed  for- 
ward on  the  foe.  The  feeble  pafs  by  his  fide ;  his  rage 
is  turned  on  Moma's  chief.  Now  they  had  raifed  their 
deathful  fpears:  unfeen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced 
the  hand  of  Gaul;  his  fleel  fell  founding  to  earth. 
Young  nUan  cam^e  jj,  with  Cormul's  fhield,  and  ftretch- 
cd  it  large  before  the  king.  Foldath  ftnt  liis  fhout  a-» 
broad,  and  kindled  all  tbe"^ field:  as  a  blait  that  lifts  the 
broad-winged  ftam-e,  over  Lumon's  ^  echoing  groves. 

*<  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  faid  Gaul,  *'  thou  art  a 
beam  from  heaven;  that  coming  on  the  troubled  deep, 
binds  up  the  tempeft's  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen  before 
thee,    Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.    Rufh 

t  TurJathon,'  broad  trunk  of  a  tree.'  Moruth, '  peat  ftream.'  Oichaomo, '  miia 
jr.aid.'     Cuii-lora, '  thehiilcf  thenoify  ftieam.'     Duth-Laron,'  daik-brown  i»an.' 

)i  Fillan  had  bi:en  dil'patched  by  Gaul  to  oppofc  Cormul,  who  had  been  lent  by 
Foldath  to  lie  in  anibufh  behind  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  fillan  h^id 
icilled  Cormul,  othsrwife  be  could  not  be  I'uppofcd  to  have  polfelled  hinUelf  of  the 
ihicld  of  that  chief. 

f  i-umcn,'  bending  bill;'  a  mountain  in  lais.fiuna.orihat  psnof  South-BriCaiB. 
(vhicb  is  over.agaiafl  the  Irifa  coi'.il. 
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not  too  far,  my  hero,  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  1 
ftand  harmlefs  in  battle:  but  my  voice  lliall  be  poured 
abroad.  The  fons  of  Morven  Ihall  hear,  and  remember 
my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind,  the  hoft  bend  for- 
ward in  the  fight.  Often  had  tliey  heard  him,  at  Stru- 
mon,  when  he  called  them  to  the  chafe  of  the  hinds.— 
Himfelf  flood  tall,  amidft  the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the 
Ikirts  of  a  ftorm,  which  now  is  clothed,  on  high,  in  mift: 
then  fhows  its  broad,  waving  head;  the  mufmg  hunter 
lifts  his  eye  from  his  own  rufhy  field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillan,  through  the  path  of 
thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the  foe  before  thee.  Now 
Foldath,  perhaps,  would  fly;  but  night  came  down 
with  its  clouds;  and  Cathmor's  horn  was  heard.  The 
fons  of  Morven  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's 
gathered  mift.  The  bards  poured  their  fong,  like  dew, 
on  the  returning  war. 

"  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  faid,  "  amidft 
her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful  in  her  fteps,  and 
lifts  her  blue  eyes  towards  Erin.  Why  art  thou  fad, 
Evir-chomaf!  Who  is  like  thy  chief  m  renown?  He 
defcended  dreadful  to  battle:  he  returns,  like  a  light 
from  a  cloud.  He  lifted  the  fword  in  wrath:  they 
Ihrunk  before  blue-fhielded  Gaul ! 

"  Joy,  like  the  ruftling  gale,  comes  on  the  foul  of 
the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  old ;  the  day-s, 
wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The  days  of  old  return 
on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon. 
As  the  fun  rejoices,  from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his 
beams  have  raifed,  as  it  fhakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
heath;  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan. 

'*  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  v/hen  Lara's 
fields  are  ftill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the  fteps  of  Morven, 
pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They  return  with 
their  found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark-browed  rock,  after 
the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  fons  of  the  bound-? 

T  Evtr.choama,  *  mild  and  ftately  maid,'  tlic  wife  of  Gaul.  Sbc  was  tUs  dau^U" 
Ut  of  CaCd^-coAglal^  ciuef  of  Mroulo,  oue  of  tbc  Kebriaes. 
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ing  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds,  fons 
of  ftreamy  Cona." 

Such  was  the  niglitly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora  of  the 
hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred  oaks,  which 
winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's  Iteep.  The  feaft  is 
fpread  in  the  midft:  around  fat  tlie  gleaming  chiefs. 
Fingal  is  there  in  his  ftrength ;  the  eagle-wang  f  of  his 
lielmet  founds:  the  ruftling  blafts  of  the  weft,  unequal 
rufhed  through  night :  Long  looked  the  king  in  fiience 
round:  at  length  his  words  were  heard, 

<'  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a  breach 
among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one  tree  is  low:  the 
fqually  wind  pours  in  on  Selma.  Where  is  the  chief 
of  Dun-lora  ?  Ought  he  to  be  forgot  at  the  feaft? 
When  did  be  forget  the  ftranger,  in  the  midil:  of  his  e- 
choing  hall?  Ye  are  filent  in  my  prefence!  Connal  is 
then  no  m.ore.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  ftream 
of  light.  Swift  be  thy  courfe  to  thy  fathers,  in  tlae 
folds  of  the  mountain-winds.  Ofiian,  thy  foul  is  fire : 
kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake  the  battles  of 
Connal,  when  firft  he  flione  in  war.  The  locks  of  Con- 
nal were  gray ;  his  days  of  youth  ||  were  mixed  with 
mine.  In  one  day  Duth-caron  firft  ftrung  our  bows 
againft  the  roes  of  Dun-lora." 

<'  Many,"  I  faid,  «  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in  green- 
hilled  Inis-fail.  Often  did  our  fails  arife,  over  the  blue- 
tunibling  waters;  when  we  came,  in  other  days,  to  aid 
the  race  of  Conar.  The  ftrife  roared  once  in  Alnecma, 
at  the  foam-covered  ftreams  of  Duth-ula  f .  With  Cor- 
mac  defcended  to  battle  Duth-caron  from  cloudy  Mor- 
ven.    Nor  defcended  Duth-caron  alone,  his  fon  was  by 

t  The  kings  of  Morven  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of 
ornament,  in  their  helmets.  It  was  from  this  diftinguifhed  mark  that  Offian  know 
Cathmor,  in  the  fetoiid  book. 

li  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
Fingal  was  cduc?ted  in  private  by  Duth-caron.  It  was  then  he  contracted  that  in- 
timacy, with  Connal  the  fon  of  Duth-caron,  which  occafions  his  regretting  fo  n-.uch 
his  fdll.'  When  Fingal  was  grown  up,  he  foon  redured  the  tribe  of  Momi ;  and,  a* 
it  appears  from  the  fubfeqjent  epifods,  fent  Duth-caron  and  his  fon  Connal  to  the 
aidof  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  thelaft  exlrc- 
inity,  by  the  infurrections  of  the  Firbolg.  This  epifode  throws  further  light  on  the 
contcfts  between,  the  Gael  and  Firbolg;  and  is  the  more  valuable  upon  that  aceeuat, 

U  Duth.ulaj  a  river  in  Connaus'it ;  it  ligiufies,  dark  lufliiag  water. 
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his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal,  lifting  the  firft 
of  his  fpears.  Thou  didft  command  them,  O  Fingal, 
to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

"  Like  the  burlling  ftrength  of  a  flream,  the  fons  of 
Bolga  ruihed  to  war:  Colc-uUaf  was  before  them,  the 
chief  of  blue-ftreaming  Atha.  The  battle  was  mixed 
on  the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of  two  ftormy  leas. 
Cormac  ||  fhone  in  his  own  ftrife,  bright  as  the  forms 
of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the  reft,  Durh  caron 
hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor  flept  the  arm  of  Connal, 
by  his  father's  fide.  Atha  prevailed  on  the  plain:  hke 
fcattered  mift,  fled  the  people  of  Ullin  %. 

**  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the  fteei 
of  broad-lhielded  Connal.  They  Ihaded  their  flying 
friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their  heads  of  pine.  Night 
came  down  on  Duth-ula;  filent  Itrode  the  chiefs  over 
the  field.  A  mountain-flxeam  roared  acrois  the  path, 
nor  could  Duth-caron  bound  over  its  courfe.  "  Why  • 
ftands  my  father?"  faid  Connal,  "I  hear  the  rulhing 
foe." 

"  Fly  Connal,"  he  faid;  "  thy  father's  ftrength  be- 
gins to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from  battle;  here  lee 
me  reft  In  night."  '*  But  thou  Ihalt  not  remain  alone," 
faid  Connal's  burftlng  figh.     <'  My  ftiield  is  an  eagle't 

i  Colc-uUa,  '  firm  look  in  readinefsj*  he  was  the  brother  of  Borbar-duthul,  the 
father  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who,  after  the  death  of  Cormac  the  fon  of  Artho, 
fucceflively  mounted  the  Irilh  throne. 

H  Cormac,  the  len  of  Cocar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Cale- 
donians. This  infurreftion  ef  the  Firbolg  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
long  reign  of  Cormac.  From  feveral  ei;ifodcsand  poems  it  appears,  thnt  te  never 
poffeffed  the  Irilh  throne  peaceably.  The  party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made 
feveral  attempts  to  overturn  the  fucceflion  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they  ened- 
ed  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  Ireland,  from  the  rajA  an- 
cient accounts  concerning  it,  feems  to  have  been  always  fo  difturbed  by  doraeilic 
commotions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  ever  was,  for  any  length  of  Uroc, 
fubje<a  to  one  monarch.  Tt  is  cirtain,  that  every  province,  if  not  every  fmall  Ci- 
ftridt,  had  its  own  king.  One  of  thofe petty  princes  aiTumed,  at  times,  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland,  and,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  force,  or  in  cafcs  of  public  danger, 
was  aitoowiedged  by  the  reft  as  fuch;  but  the  fucceffion  from  father  to  fon,  doe* 
not  appear  to  have  been  eftabliflied.  It  was  the  divilions  amongft  themfel vcs,  arifing 
from  the  bad  conftitution  of  their  government,  that,  at  lail,  i'ubjected  the  Iriih  t» 
9  foreign  yoke. 

^  The  inhabitanu  of  Ullin  or  Ulf.er,  who  were  of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians, 
feem  alone  to  hiive  b<»cn  the  firm  friends  to  the  fucreiuon  in  the  fanuly  of  Conar. 
The  Firbolg  were  only  fubjcft  to  Ihcm  by  coaHrsiiK,  aiKl  embraced  evsrf  •ppottn- 
Bity  to  threw  off  thoir  7«ke. 
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wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora."    He  bends  dark 
above  the  chief:  the  mighty  Durh-caron  dies. 

<•  Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard  ap- 
peared, deep  mufnig  on  the  heath:  and  could  Connal 
leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould  receive  his 
fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow  againft  the  roes  of  Diith-ula  ; 
he  fpread  the  lonely  feaft.  Seven  nights  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  tomb,  and  faw  his  father  in  his  dreams. 
He  faw  him  rolled  dark,  in  a  blaft,  hke  the  vapour  f.-f 
reedy  Lego — At  length,  the  Heps  of  Colgan  f  came, 
the  bard  of  high  Temora.  Duth-caron  received  his 
fame,  and  brightened,  as  he  rofe  on  the  wind." 

*'  Pleafant  to  the  ear,''  faid  Fingal,  *'  is  the  praife  of 
the  kings  of  menj  when  their  bov/s  are  ftrcng  in  bat- 
tle; when  they  foften  at  tlie  fight  of  the  fad.  Thus 
let  my  name  be  renowned,  when  bards  Ihall  lighten  my 
rifing  foul.     Carril,  fon  of  Kinfena;    take   the  bards 

t  Colgan,  the  fonof  Lat^mul,  was  the  principal  bard  of  Cormac  Mac-Conar,  king 
of  Ireland.  Part  of  an  old  poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  is  flill  pre- 
ferved,  and  gees  under  the  name  of  this  Colgan ;  but  whether  it  is  of  his  compoli- 
tion,  or  the  production  ofa  later  age,  1  (hall  not  pretend  to  deternune.  lie  that  as 
it  will,  it  appears,  from  the  obfolete  phrafes  which  it  contains,  to  be  very  ancient ; 
and  its  poetical  merit  may  perhaps  excufe  me,  fur  laying  a  tranflation  of  it  before 
the  reader.  What  remains  of  the  poem  it  a  dialogue  in  a  lyric  meafure,  between 
Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  She  begins  with  a  foliloquy,  which 
is  overheard'by  Fingal. 

Kos-crana.  "  By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana!  I  feel  my  beating  foul. 
No  viflon  of  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came  to  the  blue  eyes  of,£rin.  But,  rifing 
from  the  wave  of  the  north,  I  beheld  hiia  bright  in  his  locks.  1  beheld  the  fon 
of  the  king.  My  beating  foul  is  high.  1  laid  my  head  down  in  night:  again 
afcended  the  form.     Why  delayefl.  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  llreamy  waves  ! 

But,  there,  far  diftant,  be  comes ;  where  feas  roll  their  green  ridges  in  mill ! 
young  dweller  of  my  foul ;  why  doll  thou  delay.' 

Fingal.  It  wp.s  the  foft  viiice  of  Moi-lena !  the  pleafant  breeze  of  the  valley  of 
r»es!  But  why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in  fhades?  Young  love  of  heroes  tife.  Are  not 
Ihy  fteps  covered  with  light  ?  In  thy  groves  thou  appeared,  Ros-crana,  like  the  fuu 
in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in  fhades ;  Young  love  of  he- 
rocs  rife. 

Ros-crana.  My  fluttering  foul  is  high !  Let  me  turn  from  the  fteps  of  the  king. 
He  has  heard  my  fecret  voice,  and  ihall  my  blue  eyes  roll,  in  hisprefencc!  Roe  of  the 
hil!  of  mofs,  toward  thy  dwelling  1  move.  Meet  me,  ye  breezes  of  Mora,  as  I  move 
thro'  the  valley  of  winds.  But  why  ftieuld  he  afcend  his  ocean  ?  Son  of  heroes,  my 
foul  is  thine!  My  fteps  (hall  not  move  to  the  dcfert:  the  light  of  Ros-cnma  is  here. 

Fingal.  It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft,  the  fair  dweller  of  eddying  winds. 
Why  deceived  thou  me,  with  thy  voice?  Here  let  me  reft  in  (hades.  SRouldft 
thou  flretch  thy  white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-beam  of  Cormac  of  Erin ! 

Ros-crana,  ,  He  is  gone !  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim :  faint-rolling,  in  all  my 
tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone;  kingof  Morven,  my  foul  is  tbiue.  K\ 
ae!  what  clanging  ofarmour  J  Culc-ulla  of  Atliaisncar!" 
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and  raife  a  tomb.  To-night  let  Connal  dwell,  within 
his  narrow  houfe:  let  not  the  foul  of  the  valiant  wan- 
der on  the  winds.  Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moi- 
lena,  through  the  broad-headed  groves  of  the  hill,  raife 
ftones,  beneath  its  beams,  to  all  tlie  fallen  in  war. 
Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their  hands  were 
ftrong  in  fight  They  were  my  rock  in  danger:  the 
mountain  from  which  1  fpread  my  eagle  wings.  Thence 
am  I  renowned:  Carril  forget  not  the  low." 

Loud,  at  once,  fi-om  the  hun'lred  bards,  rofe  the  fong 
of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them;  they  are  the 
murmur  of  ftreams  behind  him.  Silence  dwells  in  the 
vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each,  with  its  own  dark  llream, 
is  windinjr  between  the  hills- '  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
bards,  IcfTening,  as  they  moved  along.  I  leaned  for- 
ward from  my  fhield;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  foul. 
Half-formed,  the  words  of  my  fong,  burlt  forth  upon 
the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of 
fpring  around:  it  pours  its  green  leaves  to  the  fun,  and 
fhakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the  mountain  bee 
is  near  it;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with  joy,  from  the  blafted 
heath. 

Young  Fillan,  at  a  diftance  Hood.  His  helmet  lay 
glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loofe  to  the 
blaft:  a  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's  fon.  He  heard  the 
words  of  the  king  with  joy;  and  leaned  forward  on  his 
fpear. 

"  My  fon,"  faid  car-borne  Fingal ;  "  I  faw  thy  deeds, 
and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  our  fathers,  I 
faid,  burfts  from  its  gathered  cloud.  Thou  art  brave, 
fon  ofCIatho;  but  headlong  in  the  ftrlfe.  So  did  not 
Fingal  advance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let 
thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind ;  they  are  thy  ftrength  in 
the  field.  Then  fhalt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and  be- 
hold the  tombs  of  thy  fathers.  The  memory  of  the 
paft  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  years:  when  firll  I  de- 
fcended  from  ocean  on  the  green  valleyed  ifle."  We 
bend  towards  the  voice  or  the  king.  The  moon  looks 
abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  gray-llcirted  mill  is  near, 
the  dwelling  of  the  gholls. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
TUe  fecond  night  coBtlnues.  Flngal  relates,  at  the  feaft,  his  own  firft  expedition 
into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage  with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of 
thatifland.  The  IriCi  chiefs  ctinvene  in  the  prefence  of  Cathmor.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  king  defcribed.  The  ftory  of  Sul-malia,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor, 
king  of  Inis-huna,  yvho,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had  followed  Cath- 
jnor  to  the  war.  The  fuUen  behaviour  of  Foldath,  who  had  commanded  in  the 
battle  of  the  preceding  day,  renews  the  difference  between  him  and  Malthos ; 
but  Cathmor  interpufing,  ends  it.  The  chiefs  feafl,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonar 
the  bard.  Cathmor  retires  to  relt,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army.  The  ghoft  of 
his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  ;  and  obfcarely  foretels  the  iffue 
cf  the  war.  The  foliloquy  of  the  king.  He  difcovers  Sul-msUa.  Morning 
come*.    Her  foliloquy  clofes  the  boot. 

BOOK  IV. 
«  ID  ENEATH  f  an  oak,"  faid  the  king,  «  I  fat  on  Sel- 

-'--'  ma's  Itreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe,  from  the 
fea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of  Duth-caron.  Far  diftant 
flood  the  youth,  and  turned  away  his  eyes;  for  he  re- 
membered the  Heps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills. 
I  darkened  in  my  place:  dufky  thoughts  rolled  over 
my  foul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rofe  before  me.  I  half- 
unfheathed  my  fword.  Slowly  approached  the  chiefs; 
they  lifted  up  their  filent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds, 
they  wait  for  the  burlling  forth  of  my  voice:  it  was 
to  them  a  wind  from  heaven,  to  roll  the  mid  away. 

**  I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before  the  roar  of 
Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from 
their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bofly  Ihield.  High  on  the 
maft  it  hung,  and  marked  the  dark  blue  fea.  But 
when  the  night  came  down,  I  ftruck,  at  times,  the 

t  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  conneftion  with  theflory  of  Connal  and  Duth- 
caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near 
the  palace  of  Selma,  difcovers  Connal  juft  landing  from  Ireland.  The  danger 
which  threatened  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  induces  him  to  fail  immediately  to  that 
illind.  The  ftory  is  introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  beh»viO«r 
•f  Fillan,  whofe  raiSReft  i»  the  precc<tae  baiUe  1«  reprimanded- 
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■warning  bofs:  I  llruckj  and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery- 
haired  Ul-erin+.  Nor  wanting  was  tV?  ftar  of  heaven: 
It  travelled  red  between  the  clor.ds:  I  purfuedthe  love- 
ly beam,  on  the  faint  gleaming  deep.  With  morning, 
Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We  came  into  the  bay  of  Moi-Iena, 
where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the  bofom  of  echo- 
ing Moods.  Here  Cormac,  in  his  fecret  hall,  avoided 
the  ftrength  of  Colc-ulla.  Kor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe: 
the  blue  eye  of  Ro3-crana  is  there:  Kos-crana  |i,  white- 
handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

*'  Gray,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the  aged 
ileps  of  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from  liis  waving  locks, 
but  grief  was  in  his  foul.  He  faw  us  few  before  him, 
and  his  figh  arof:'.  **  I  fee  the  arms  of  Trennior,"  he 
faid;  "  and  thefe  are  the  fteps  of  the  king!  Fingal! 
thou  art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  foul. 
Early  is  thy  fame,  my  Ion:  but  ftrong  are  the  foes  of 
Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar  of  ftreams  in  the  land, 
fon  of  car-borne  Comhal." 

*'  Yet  they  may  be  rolled^  away,"  I  faid,  in  my  rif- 
ing  foul.  "  VV'e  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble,  king 
ot"  blue-lhielded  holls.  Why  fhould  fear  come  amcngil 
us,  like  a  ghoft  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the  valiant 
grows,  as  foes  incteafe  in  the  field.  Roll  no  darknefs, 
king  of  Erin,  on  the  young  in  war." 

"  Tlic  burfling  tears  of  the  king  came  down.  He 
fei2ed  my  hand  in  filence.  "  Race  of  the  daring  Tren- 
mor- 1  roll  no  cloud  before  thee.  Tliou  burnelt  in  the 
fi.re  of  thy  fathers,  i  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy 
courfe  in  battles,  like  a  Itream  cf  hght.    But  wait  the 

f  Ul-crin,  *  the  giiide  to  Ireland,'  a  ftar  known  by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Fin. 
?a!,  and  very  uleful  to  thufe  who  failed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebriacs,  or  Caledonia, 
to  Che  coaft  of  Ulller. 

11  Ros-crana,  *  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun  ;•  rtie  was  the  inother  of  OlTian.  The 
Iriih  bards  relate  ftrange. fictions  of  this  princefs.  Their  florics,  however,  concern- 
ing Fiiii^l,  if  they  mesn  him  by  Fion  MacComnal,  are  fo  inconfiftent  and  notori- 
oiifly  fabulous,  that  thty  do  not  defcrvc  to  be  mentioned;  for  tiiey  evidently  bear 
»i.>nKU'itb  them  the  marks  of  lale  invention. 

-  II  Cormac  had  faid  that  his  foes  ■were  "  like  the  roar  of  flreams,"  and  FiAgal 
c*r)tinucs  the  mctaphiH-.  The  fpeech  of  the  young  hero  is  fpiritcd,  and  confillent 
with  that  fcdats  iiitrci-iCity,  «  !iich  emiiici::Iy  Ciftiusuilhcs  bijcliawtjr  tluoujtl. 
«ui. 
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coming  of  Cairbar-|-:  my  ion  muft  join  thy  fword.    He 
calls  the  fons  of  Uliin,  from  all  their  diftaiit  llreams." 

We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rofe  in 
the  midft  of  rocks:  rocks,  on  whofe  dark  fides,  were 
the  marks  of  ftreams  of  old  Broad  oaks  bend  around 
with  their  mofs:  the  thick  birch  waves  its  green  head. 
Half-hid,  in  her  fhady  grove,  Ros-crana  raifed  the  fong. 
Her  white  hands  rofe  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  hei:  blue- 
rolling  eyes.  She  was  like  a  fpirit  [j  of  heaven  half- 
folded  in  the  Ikirt  of  a  cloud. 

««  Three  days  we  feailed  at  Moi-lena;  (he  rofe 
bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul.  Cormac  beheld  me 
dark.  He  gave  tlie  whlte-bofomed  maid.  She  came 
with  bending  eye,  anudil  the  wandering  of  her  heavy- 
locks.  She  came.  Straiglit  the  battle  roared.  Colc- 
uUa  rufhcd;  I  feized  my  fpear.  My  fword,  rofe  with 
my  j)eople,  againft  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc- 
ulla  fell.    Fingal  returned  with  fame. 

'  **  He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the 
firength  of  his  people.    The   bard  purfues  his  fteps, 

f  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  king  of  Ireland.  His  reign  was 
Diort.  He  was  futcecded  by  his  fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Corn;ac  who  was 
Biurdered  by  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar.dathul.  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  long 
after  his  fon  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  ellate  had,  by  his  wife  Ecltanno,  another 
fon,  whofe  name  was  f  erad-artho.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race 
of  Conar  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fiiigal's  expedition  againft  Cairbar  the 
fon  of  Borbar-duthal  happened.     See  more  of  Ferad-artho  in  the  eight !i  book. 

11  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  aptly  illuftrated  by  this  limile;  fur  the  ideas  of 
thofe  times,  concerning  the  fpirits  of  l!:e  .hc.ifcd,  wei-e  not  fo  gloomy  and  dif. 
agieeable  as  thofe  of  fuccecc'  ■        of  v.->  msn,  it  was  fuppofed,  re» 

tained  that  beauty  which  ;  .J  tranrported  themfelvcs, 

from  place  to  place,  wUh  t  ;i   mer  afcribes  to  the  gods. 

The  defcriptious'.vl'.ieh  poc[  ,  .  -:.c  left  us  of  thofi beautiful 

figures,  that  sppeared  iumctir.;!:!- oil  u    ,  n  :ind  pifturefqi'e.     They 

compare  Ihem  to  the  '  rain-bow  iiu  kr  rfim-bcams  on  the  hills.' 

A  chief  who  lived  three  cciituri--,  ,  c.\e  war,  undcri^ood  that 

his  wife  or  miflrefs  was  dead.    The  1;  i;K-ak.ing  the  following  fuli. 

loQUy,  when  he  came  within  fight  of  the  ;  !^.e  uhct  e  ti  had  left  her,  at  his  departjre. 

"  My  foul  darkens  in  .'"orrow.-  I  behold  not  the  fmoke  of  my  hall.  No  gray  dojS 
bounds  at  rny  ftreams.     Silence  dwclk  in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"Is  that  a  rainbow  on  Crunath?  It  flies:  and  the  Iky  is  dark.  Again,  thoa 
moveft,  bright,  on  the  heath,  thou  fun  beam  clothed  in  a  fhowcr !  Ua !  it  is  (he, 
Jtiylove:  her  gliding  courle  on  the  bofom  of  winds!" 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-cr.-.na  paffcd  into  a  proverb ;  and  the  high- 
eft  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  a  woirK-.n,  was  to  compare  her  perfuiv  with  the 
daughter  of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fcin  an  Ros-crana. 
Siol  Choriuaec  ua  n'ioau  Ian. 
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through  tlie  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  who  fights  alone* 
few  are  his  deeds  to  otlier  times.  He  fhines  to-day  a 
mighty  light.  To-morrow,  he  is  low.  One  fong  contains 
his  fame.  His  name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot> 
but  where  his  tomb  fends  forth  the  tufts  of  grafs." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the  roes. 
Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul,  poured  down  the 
pleafant  fong.  Sleep  defcended,  in  the  found,  on  the 
broad-lkirted  hoft.  Carril  returned,  with  the  bards,  from 
the  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  king.  The  voice  of  morning  Ihall 
not  come,  to  the  duiky  bed  of  the  hero.  No  more  fhalt 
thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy  narrow  houfe. 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  af  night, 
when  they  brighten  their  fides,  with  its  light,  along  the 
heaving  fea:  fo  gathered  Erin,  around  the  gleaming 
form  of  Atha's  king.  He,  tall  in  the  midft,  carelefs 
lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear:  as  fwells  or  falls  the  found  of 
Fonar's  diftant  harp.  Nearf  him  leaned,  againft  a  rock, 
Sul-malla[i  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomed  daughter  of 
Ccn-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid  came  blue- 
fhieldedCathmor,  and  rolled  his  foes  a  way.  Sul-malla  be- 
held him  ftately  in  the  hall  of  fealls ;  nor  carelefs  rolled 
the  eyes  of  Cathraor  on  the  long-haired  maid. 

t  In  order  to  lUailrate  this  paffage,  I  {hall  give,  here,  the  hiftory  on  which  it  is 
founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it  from  other  posms.  The  nation  of  the  Firbolg  who 
inhabited  the  far.tb  of  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended  from  the  Belgs,  who 
polTeffeil  the  louti  and  foath-weft  toaft  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  ami- 
caDle  correfpondence  with  their  mother  country ;  and  feiit  aid  to  the  BritiQi  Belgee, 
when  they  were  ?reCed  by  the  Romans  or  other  new  comers  from  the  continent. 
Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South  Britain  which  is  over  agaiuft  the 
Jrilh  colli)  being  attacked,  by  what  enemy  is  not  racntioned,  fcnt  for  aid  to  Cajr- 
bar,  lord  of  AUu,  t'ae  moll  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg.  Cairbar  difpatcbed  his 
brother  Cathmor  to  the  aiEftance  of  Con-mor;  Cathraor,  after  various  viciCitudes 
of  fortuae,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  de/eat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  tbe  refidence  of  Con-mor.  There,  at  a  feaft,  Sul.malla, 
the  daughter  of  Con-tnor,  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Cathmor,  wiw,  before  her 
piUion  was  difclofed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the  news 
of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  re-eflabliih  the  family  of  Canar  on  the 
Jrifh  throne.  The  wind  being  contiary,  Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days,  in  a 
neighbouring  bay,  during  which  time  Sul.malla  difguifeJ  herfelf.  In  the  habit  of  & 
young  warrior,  and  cime  to  oifer  him  her  fervice  in  the  war.  Cathmor  accepted  of 
the  propoiil,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  UUter  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Cairbar. 

II  Sul-raalla,  '  flowly-roiling  eyes.'  Caon-mor,  '  milU  sad  tall.'  loij-liuajj 
•precaifland.' 

N  a 
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The  third  day  arofe,  and  Fithllf  came  from  Erin  of 
the  itreams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  fhield  \ 
on  Morven,  and  the  danger  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Cathmor  raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba;  but  the  winds  were 
in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  remained  on  the  coaft, 
and  turned  his  eyes  on  Con-mor's  halls  He  remember- 
ed the  daughter  of  ftrangers,  and  his  flgh  arofe.  Now 
when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave:  from  the  hill  came 
a  youth  in  arms;  to  lift  the  fwbrd  with  Cathmor  in 
his  echoing  field.  It  was  tlie  \vhite-armed  Sul-malla: 
fecret  fhe  dwelt  beneatli  her  helmet.  Her  fteps  were 
in  the  path  of  the  king;  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled 
with  joy,  M^hen  he  lay  by  his  roaring  iireams.  But 
Cathmor  thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  flie  Itill  purfued  the 
roes:  or  fair  on  a  rock,  ilretched  her  white  hand  to  the 
wind;  to  feel  its  courfe  from  Inis-fail  the  green  dwel- 
ling of  her  love.  He  had  promifed  to  return,  with  his 
white-bofomed  fails.  The  maid  is  near  thee,  king  of 
Atha,  leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  ftood  around:  all  but 
dark-browed   Fcldathf.     He  Itood  beneath  a  diftant 


t  Fithil,  '  an  inferior  bard.'  It  may  either  be  taken  here  for  tjie  proper  name 
•f  a  man,  or  in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  meiTengers  di 
thofe  times.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  abfeat,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  bro- 
ther Cairbar,  and  the  aiTaffination  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  happened.  The 
traditions,  whith  are  handed  down  with  the  poem,  fuy  that  Cathmor  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  only  arrived,  from  Inis-huna,  three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar, 
which  fufficiently  clears  his  characler  from  any  imputation  of  being  concerned  in 
the  confpixacy  with  his  brother. 

I!  The  esremony  which  was  ufed  by  ?ingal,  when  he  prepared  for  an  expedition. 
Is  related  by  Ofiian,  in  one  of  his  leffer  poems.  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  the 
ball,  where  the  tribes  feafted  upon  folemn  occalions,  raifed  the  war  fcng,  and  thrice 
called  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anccftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds,  ti)  behold  the 
aftions  of  their  children.  He  then  nxed  the  fhield  of  Trenmor,  on  a  tree  on  the 
rock  of  Selma,  ftrikjng  it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpcar,  and  finging  the 
war  fong  between.  Thus  he  did,  for  three  fucceffive  nights,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
jneffcngers  were  Jifpatched  to  convene  the  tribes ;  or,  as  Ofiian  expreffes  it,  '  to 
call  them  from  all  their  llreams.'  This  phrafc  alludes  to  the  fituation  of  the  refi- 
dences  of  the  clans,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  torrciits  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains  were  collefted  into  one  body,  and  became  large  ftreams 
or  rivers.     The  lifting  up  of  the  fr.ield,  was  the  phrafe  for  beginning  a  war. 

^  The  furly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to  his  after  behaviour. 
Chaffed  with  the  difappointment  of  the  viftory  which  he  promifed  himfelf,  he 
becomes  paffionate  and  over-bearing.  The  quarrel  which  fucteeds  between  him 
and  Malthos  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by  the  poet,  to  raife  the  charafter  of  Cath- 
mor, whofe  fuperior  worth  ihines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  ending  the  diiTc- 
rence  between  the  chiefs. 
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tree,  rolled  Into  his  haughty  foul.  His  bufhy  hair  vvhif- 
tles  in  wind.  At  times,  burlls  the  hum  of  a  fong.  He 
ftruck  the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath;  and  rufhed  before 
tlieking.  Calm  and  ftately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak, 
arofe  the  fonn  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round 
his  blufhing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft 
was  his  voice  in  Clonraf,  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers ; 
when  he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring 
ftreams. 

"  King  of  Erin,"  faid  the  youth,  «  now  is  the  time 
of  feafts.  Bid  the^  voice  of  bards  arife,  and  roll  the 
night  away.  The  foul  returns,  from  fong,  more  ter- 
rible to  war.  Darknefs  fettles  on  Inis-fail:  from  hill 
to  hill  bend  the  fkirted  clouds.  Far  and  gray,  on  the 
heath,  the  dreadful  llrides  of  ghofts  are  feen:  the  ghofts 
of  thofe  who  fell  bend  forward  to  their  fong.  Bid  thou 
the  harps  to  rife,  and  brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wan- 
dering blafts." 

«  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  faid  Foldath's  burfting 
wrath.  *'  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field,  and  fhall  I  hear 
the  fong?  Yet  was  not  my  courfe  harmlefs  in  battle: 
blood  was  a  ftream  round'  my  lieps.  But  the  feeble 
were  behind  me,  and  the  foe  has  efcaped  my  fword. 
In  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  hp.rp;  let  Dura  an- 
fwer  to  thy  voice;  while  fome  maid  looks,  from  the 
wood,  on  thy  long  yellow  locks.  Fly  from  Lubar's 
echoing  plain;  it  is  the  field  of  heroes." 

"  King  of  Temorall,"  Malthos  faid,  "  it  is  thine  to 
lead  in  war.  Tiiou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on  the  dark- 
brown  field.  Like  a  blaft  thou  haft  paft  over  holls, 
and  laid  them  low  in  blood ;  but  v/ho  has  heard  thy 
words  returning  from  the  field?  The  wrathful  delight 
in  death;  their  remembrance  rells  on  the  wounds  of 
their  fpear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts:  their 
words  ai-e  ever  heard.  Thy  courfe,  chief  of  Moma, 
vrzs  like  a  troubled  flream.    The  dead  were  rolled  on 

f  Claon-rath,  *  windins  field.*  The  th  are  feldom  pronounced  audibly  in  th» 
••.lie  language. 

f,  This  fpeeth  of  MalthOi  is,  throughout,  a  fcT«rc  rcprimaicl  to  tlie  S(l\iflfri*fc 
fcMjiaii'juro!  foWati. 
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thy  path ;  but  others  alio  lift  the  fpear.  We  were  not 
feeble  behind  thee,  but  the  foe  was  ftrong." 

The  king  beheld  the  rifmg  rage,  and  bending  for- 
ward of  either  chief:  for  half-unflieathed,  they  held 
their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent  eyes.  Now  would 
they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of 
Cathmor  burned.  He  drew  his  fword:  it  gleained 
through  night,  to  the  high  fianiing  oak.  *'  Sons  of 
pride,"  faid  the  king,  «  allay  your  Iwelling  fouls.  Re- 
tire in  night.  V/hy  fhould  my  rage  arife?  Should  I 
contend  with  both  in  arras?  It  is  no  time  for  fli'ife. 
Retire,  ye  clouds  at  my  feaft.  Awalie  my  foul  no 
more  " 

They  funk  from  the  king  on  either  fide;  likef  two 
columns  of  morning  mifl,  when  the  fun  riles,  between 
them,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  Is  their  rolling  on 
either  fide;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft.  They  looked,  at 
times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  ftrode,  on  his  rock, 
amidft  his  fettling  foul.  The  holt  lay,  at  length,  on 
the  field:  fieep  defccnded  on  Moi-lena.  The  voice  of 
Fonar,  rofe  alone,  beneath  his  diflant  tree.  It  rofe  in 
the  praife  of  Cathmor  ion  of  Larthon  []  of  Lunion.  But 
Cathmor  did  not  hear  lus  praife.     He  lay  at  the  roar  of 


t  The  poet  could  fcarce  find,  in  all  iinture,  a  eomparifon  fo  favourable  as  this 
to  the  fuperiority  of  Cathmor  over  his  two  chiefs.  1  flrall  illulirate  this  pafTage 
with  anolht-r  from  a  fraiiincut  of  a«  ancient  poem,  juft  now  in  my  hands.  "  As 
the  fun  is  above  the  vapours,  which  his  beams  have  raifed  •,  fo  is  the  foul  of  the 
king  above  the  fons  of  feat.  They  roll  darlc  below  him ;  he  rejoices  in  the  robe 
of  his  beams.  Kut  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  foul  of  the  king,  he  is  a  dark- 
ened fun  rolled  along  the  Iky ;  the  valley  is  fad  below :  flowers  wither  beneath 
the  dropsof  the  niglu." 

IJ  Lear-thon,  '  fea  wave,'  the  name  of  the  chief  of  that  colony  of  the  Firbolg, 
which  firli  migrated  into  Ireland.  Larthon's  flrit  fettlement  in  that  country,  is 
related  in  the  feventh  book.  He  was  the  anceflor  of  Cathmor ;  and  is  here  called 
tartlion  of  Lunion,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name  in  Inis-hur.a,  the  ancient  feat  of 
the  Fiibolg.  The  poet  preferves  the  charaiSter  of  Cathmor  throughout.  He  had 
mentioned,  in  the  firfl  book,  the  avcrfion  of  that  chief  to  praife,  and  we  find  him 
here  lying  at  the  fule  of  a  flream,  that  the  noife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of 
Fonar,  who,  according  to  the  ciiflcm  of  the  times,  fur.g  liiseulogium  in  his  even- 
ing fong.  Though  other  chiefs  M  well  as  Cathmor,  might  be  averfe  to  hear  their 
own  praife,  we  find  it  the  univerfsl  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the  bards  to  be  o» 
extravagant  as  tliey  plcafed  in  their  encomiums  on  the  le.iders  of  armies,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge  for  themfelvcs, 
receivcJ  tUc  tliMa^sre  of  tiiw  iirinese,  entirely  upou  Ui?  fuith  of  Uis  baids. 
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a  ftream.  The  rullling  breeze  of  night  flew  over  his 
vhiflling  locks. 

Cairbar  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen  from  his  low- 
hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in  his  face:  he  had 
heard  the  fong  of  Carrilf.  A  blaft  fuftained  his  dark- 
llcirted  cloud;  which  he  feized  in  the  bofom  of  night, 
as  he  rofe,  with  his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half- 
mixed  with  the  noife  of  the  ftream,  he  poured  his  fee- 
ble words. 

*'  Joy  met  the  foul  of  Cathmor:  his  voice  was  heard 
on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his  fong  to  Cairbar:  he 
travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is  in  my  father's  hall, 
like  the  giidir.g  of  a  terrible  hght,  which  winds  through 
the  defert,  in  a  llormy  night.  No  bard  fliall  be  want- 
ing at  thy  tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  fons 
of  fong  love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is  aplea- 
fant  gaie.  The  mournful  founds  arife!  On  Lubar's 
field  there  is  a  voice !  Louder  ftill  ye  fnadowy  ghofts ! 
the  dead  were  full  of  fame.  Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble 
found.  The  rougher  blaft  alone  is  heard  !  Ah,  foon  is 
Cathmor  low!"  Rolled  into  himfelf  he  flew,  wide  on 
the  bolbm  of  his  blaft.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure, 
and  {hook  its  whiftling  head.  The  king  ftarted  from 
reft,  and  took  his  deathful  fpear.  He  lifts  liis  eyes  a- 
round.     He  fees  but  dark-fldrted  night 

"  It  11  was  the  voice  of  the  king;  but  now  his  form  is 
gone.  Unmark'd  is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of 
the  night.     Often,  like  a  reflected  beam,  are  ye  fecn  in 


+  Carril,  the  fon  of  K.nfena,  by  the  orders  of  OSdn,  fung  the  funeral  elegy  at 
the  tomb  of  Cairliar.  See  tbe  fccoiid  book,  towards  tiie  end.  In  all  the  poems  of 
Ofliau,  the  vifits  of  Rholls  to  their  living  friends,  are  ftort,  and  their  language  ob- 
fcure,  both  which  circumftances  tend  tu  throiv  a  foleinn  gluoiii  on  tljofe  fupern?.- 
tura!  fcencs.  Towardithe  latter  eud  of  the  fpeech  of  the  ghoft  of  Cairbar,  he 
fureteU  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enumerating  thofe  iignals  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  times,  preceded  the  death  of  a  perfon  renowned.  It  was  thought 
that  the  gliofls  of  the  deceafcd  bards  fung,  for  three  nishtsprecedingthe  death  {near 
the  place  where  his  ton:b  was  to  be  raifed)  round  an  unfubilantial  figuie  which  re- 
prefented  tbebtidy  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  die. 

li  The  fo'.iloqay  of  Cathmor  abounds- with  that  magnanimity  aiul  love  of  fame 
which  conllituie  the  hero.  Though  ftaggered  at  firft  with  the  prediction  of  Cair. 
bar's  gbofl,  he  foon  comforts  himfelf  with  the  agreeable  profpeft  of  his  future  re. 
nown :  and  like  Achiiies,  prefers  a  fliart  and  gUrigus  life,  to  aa  ©biiure  leagth  wf 
years  iarsUreiueataau«iife.  ■ 
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the  defert  wild;  but  ye  retire  in  your  blafts  before  our 
fteps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble  race!  knowledge 
with  you  there  is  none.  Your  joys  are  weak,  and  like 
the  dreams  of  our  reft,  or  the  iight-winged  thought 
that  flies  acrofs  the  foul.  Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low? 
Darkly  laid  in  his  narrow  houfe  ?  Where  no  morning 
comes  with  her  half-opened  eyes  ?  Away,  thou  Ihade ! 
To  fight  is  mine!  All  further  thought  away!  I  rufh 
forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame.  In 
the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the  little  ||  foul.  Years 
roll  on,  feafons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.  In  a 
blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  gray  head  low. 
His  ghoft  is  i-ol!ed  on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field. 
Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills,  or  mafTy  vales  of  wind.  So 
fhall  not  Cathmor  depart.  No  boy  in  the  field  was  he, 
who  only  marks  the  bed  of  rocs,  upon  the  echoing  hills. 
JVIy  iflliing  forth  was  with  kings,  and  my  joy  indrer.d- 
iul  plains:  where  broken  hofts  are  rolled  away,  like 
feas  before  the  wind." 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnccma,  brightening  in  his 
rifing  foul:  valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame,  is  gleaming 
within  his  breaft.  Stately  is  his  fl;ride  on  the  heath: 
the  beam  of  eaft  is  poured  around.  He  faw  his  gray 
hoft  on  the  field,  vvidc-fpreading  their  ridges  in  light. 
He  rejoiced,  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  whole  fteps  come 
forth  on  his  feas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful  rouiid, 

II  From  th:s  pafTage  wc  lesra  in  what  extreme  contermpt  an  inriolent  and  unwavlike 
life  was  held  in  thofe  rfays  of  heroifm.  Whatever  a  pUiiofupljer  msy  fay,  in  pi-aifc 
Vf  quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but  tliey  weaken  Biic!  debafe  the 
human  mind.  When  the  faculties  of  the  foul  i.re  not  exerted,  they  lofe  their  vi- 
gour, and  low  and  circumfcribcd  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and  enlarged  iiltas. 
Action,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  vicimtudes  of  fonune  which  attend  it,  call  forth, 
by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exeicifing,  flrengthen  them-  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  ftates,  when  property  and  indolence  are  fecured  to 
individuals,  we  feldom  meet  with  that  firength  of  mind  which  is  fo  common  in  h 
nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civili/*t!on.  it  is  a  curious,  but  jult  obfervation ,  that 
great  kingdoms  feldom  produce  great  cbarafters,  which  muft  be  altogether  attri- 
buted to  that  indolence  and  diffipation,  which  are  the  infeparsble  companioiii  i>f 
too  much  property  and  fecurity.  Rome,  it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great  o:ci» 
within  it,  when  its  power  was  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  thmv 
■when  its  dominion  extended  over  all  the  k.-.own  world:  and  one  petty  fi^tc  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps  as  much  genuinefpirit  in  it,as  theiwo  EritiaikiLg- 
domt  united.  As  a  Hate,  we  are  much  more  powerful  ttan  cuj  atcdt-csSj  bat  »t 
wonld  Ictfe  by  conipaiiug  individuals  AJtSi  iteai. 
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and  all  the  wintls  are  laid.    But  foon  he  awakes  the 
waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to  feme  echoing  coaft. 

On  the  rufhy  bank  ot  a  flream,  flept  the  daughter  of 
Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had  fallen  from  her  head.  Her 
dreams  were  in  the  lands  of  her  fathers.  There  morn- 
ing was  on  the  field:  gray  ftreams  leapt  down  from 
the  rocks;  the  breezes,  in  ihadowy  waves,  fly  over  the 
rufhy  fields.  There  is  tlie  found  that  prepares  for  the 
chafe;  and  the  moving  of  warriors  from  the  hall.  But 
tall  above  the  refl  is  the  hero  of  flrearay  Atha:  he  bends 
his  eye  of  love  cu  Sul-malh,  from  his  llately  fteps.  vShe 
turns,  with  pride,  her  face  away,  and  carelefs  beads 
the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Atha's  war- 
rior came.  He  iaw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in  the  midft 
of  her  wandering  Licks.  He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon. 
What  (hould  Cathmor  do?  His  figh  arofe:  his  tears 
came  down.  Bat  flraight  he  turned  away.  *'  This  is 
no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to  wake  thy  fecret  foul.  The 
battle  is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled  ftream." 

He  flruck  that  warning  bofsf ,  wherein  dwelt  the 
voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him  like  the  found  of 
eagle-wings.  Sul-malla  flarted  from  lleep,  in  her  dif- 
ordered  locks.  She  feized  the  helmet  from  earth,  and 
trembled  in  her  place.  "  Why  fnould  they  know  in 
Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna?  for  fhe  remem- 
bered tlie  race  of  kings,  and  the  pride  of  her  foul  arofe. 
Her  fteps  are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding  flream |j 
of  a  vale,  where  dwelt  the  dark  brown  hind  ere  yet 
the  war  arofe.  Thither  came  the  voice  of  Cathmor, 
at  times,  to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  foul  is  darkly  fad; 
ihe  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

"  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed:  they  are  rol- 
led away  from  my  foul.  I  hear  not  the  chafe  in  my 
land.    1  am  concealed  in  the  fkirts  of  war.     I  look  forth 

f  In  order  to  underftand  this  pafTage,  it  is  neceflary  to  look  to  the  dercription  of 
CaUimor's  Ibield  which  the  poet  has  given  us  in  the  feventh  bouk  This  fliield  had 
feven  principal  boffes,  the  found  of  each  of  which,  when  flruck  with  a  fpcar,  con- 
veyed a  particular  order  from  the  king  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  them,  as 
bere,  was  the  Cgnal  for  the  army  to  aiTemble. 

U  Thb  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul.malla  afterwards  reUrcd. 
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fi-om  my  cloud,  but  no  beam  appears  to  light  my  path. 
I  behold  my  warrior  low;  for  the  broad-ftiieldcd  king 
is  near;  he  that  overcomes  in  danger;  Fingal  of  the 
fpears.  Spirit  of  departed  Con-mor,  are  thy  fteps  on 
the  bofom  of  winds  ?  Comeft  thou,  at  times,  to  other 
lands,  father  of  fad  Sul-malla?  Thou  doft  come,  for  I 
have  heard  thy  voice  at  night:  while  yet  I  rofe  on  the 
wave  to  ftreamy  Inis-fail.  The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they 
fayt,  can  feize  the  fouls  of  their  race,  while  they  be- 
hold them  lonely  in  the  midft  of  wo.  Call  me,  my  fa- 
ther, when  the  king  is  low  on  earth;  for  then  I  fliall 
be  lonely  in  the  midft  of  m^o.'* 


t  Con.mor.the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  that  war,  from  which  Cathmor 
delivered  Inis-huna.  Lorniar  his  fon  fuccecded  Con-nior.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  mifery,  which  could  admit  of 
no  alleviation,  that  the  ghofls  of  his  anceltors  called  his  foul  away.  This  fuper- 
natural  kind  of  death  wa«  called  the  voice  of  the  dead;  and  is  believed  by  the  fu- 
perftitious  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  gave  more  univerfal  credit  to  ap- 
tiaritions,  and  the  vifits  of  the  ghofis  of  the  deccafed  to  their  friends,  than  the 
tonimon  Highlanders.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  leaft,  to  the  fituatioa 
of  the  country  they  poffefs,  as  to  that  credulous  difpofition  which  diftinguifliesan 
unenlightened  people.  As  their  huflnefs  was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dark  and  exten- 
Jive  deferts,  fo  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented  heaths,  where,  of- 
ten, they  were  obliged  to  fleep  in  the  open  air,  amidft  thie  whifiling  of  winds,  and 
roar  of  water-falls.  The  gloominefs  of  the  fcenes  around  them  was  apt  to  beget 
that  melancholy  difpofition  of  mind,  which  moft  readily  receives  impreCinns  of 
the  extraordinary  and  fupernaturalkind.  Falling  afleep  in  this  gloomy  mood,  and 
their  dreams  being  diflurbed  by  the  noife  of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wondtr,  that  they  thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  dead.  This  voice  of  the 
dead,  however,  wa?,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  Ihriller  whilUe  of  the  winds  in  aa 
Olil  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  caufe  T  afcribe  thofe 
many  and  improbable  tales  of  ghofti,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Highlands  :  for 
in  other  refpeas,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Hishlanders  are  more  credulous  thaa 
tbeir  neishboutc. 


T  E  M  O  R  A: 

AN    EPIC    POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Offian,  after  a  (hort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  deicribes  the'arrthgeinent  of  boMi 
armies  on  either  fiJe  of  the  river  I.utmr.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fillan  : 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  orders  Gaul,  thefon  of  Morni,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  affift  him  with  hiscounfel.  The  army  of  the 
Firbolg  is  commanded  by  Foldath.  The  general  onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great 
ftftirns  of  Fillan.  He  kills  Rotbmar  and  Culmin.  But  when  Fillan  conquers 
in  one  wing,  FoUath  prefics  hard  on  the  other  He  wounds  Detmid,  the  fon  of 
Dutbno,  and  puts  the  whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  bimfelf, 
and,  at  lait,  refolves  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pri>grefs  of  Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in 
lingie  combat.  When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  another, 
Fillan  came  fuddenly  to'  the  relief  of  Dermid ;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed  him. 
The  behaviour  of  Malthos  towards  the  fallen  FoMath.  Fillan  pjt5  the  whole 
army  of  the  Firoolg  to  flight.  The  book  tlofos  with  an  addrefs  to  ClaUio,  the 
no  (her  of  that  hero. 

BOOK  V. 

nPHOU  dweller  between  the  fhlelds  that  hang  on  high 
■■■  in  Ofllan's  hail!  defcend  from  thy  place,  O  harp, 
and  let  me  hear  thy  voice !  Son  of  Alpin>  ftrike  the 
itring  ;  thou  muft  awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The 
murmur  of  Lora's  f  ftream  has  rolled  the  tale  away. 
I  Hand  in  the  cloud  of  years:  few  are  its  openings  to- 
wards the  paft,  and  when  the  vifion  comes  it  is  but 
dim  and  dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Cona;  my  foul 
returns,  like  a  breeze,  which  the  fun  brings  back  to  the 
vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy  mall. 

Lubar  i|  is  bright  before  me,  in  the  windings  of  its 

t  Lora  is  often  mentioned ;  it  was  a  fmall  and  rapid  ftream  in  the  neighbourhood 
efSelma.  There  is  no  vcftige  of  this  name  now  remaining  ;  though  it  appears 
from  a  very  old  fomg,  which  the  traufiator  hasfcen,  that  one  of  the  faall  rivers  on 
the  north  weft  coaft  was  called  Lora  fome  centuries  Ego. 

!i  Frcm  fsveral  parages  in  the  poem,  we  may  form  a  diftinft  idea  of  the  fcene 
of  the  a<aion  of  Femora.  At  a  fmall  dillance  from  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of 
Mora  andLona:  the  firfl  pofltffed  by  Fingal,  the  fecond  by  the  array  of  Cathraor. 
Through  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  fmall  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which 
all  the  battles  were  fought,  excepting  that  between  Cairbar  and  Ofcar,  related  ia 
the  firft  book.  This  laft  mentioned  engagement  happened  to  the  north  of  the  hill 
of  Mora,  of  which  Fingal  took  pofTeffion,  after  the  army  of  Cairbar  fell  back  to 
that  of  C^tbmor.  At  fome  diftance,  but  within  fight  of  Mora,  towards  the  weft, 
Lubar  iffucd  from  the  mountain  of  Crommal,  and  after  a  (hort  courfc  through  the 
plain  of  Moi-lena,  difchargcd  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  the  field  of  battle.  Behind 
the  mountain  of  C.orumal  ran  the  fmall  ftream  of  Levath,  on  the  banks  of  whicti 
rerar4>artho,  the  foa  ai  Cavbar,  Uic  oalr  perfoa  resuiniag  vf  the  race  of  Gosar^ 
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vale.  On  either  fide,  on  their  hills,  rife  the  tali  forms 
of  the  kings;  their  people  are  poured  around  them, 
bending  forward  to  their  w^crds ;  as  if  their  fathers 
fpoke  defcending  from  their  winds.  But  the  kings  were 
like  two  rocks  in  the  raidft,  each  wiih  its  dark  head  of 
pines,  w  hen  they  are  itcn  in  the  defert,  above  low- fail- 
ing mill.  High  on  the  face  are  llreams,  which  fpread 
their  foam  on  blafts. 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like  the 
found  of  flame.  Wide  they  came  down  to  Lubar;  be- 
fore them  is  the  firide  of  Foldath.  But  Cathrnor  re- 
tired to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending  oaks.  The  tum- 
bling of  a  llream  is  near  tlie  king:  he  lifts,  at  times, 
his  gleaming  fpear.  Jt  was  a  flame  to  his  people,  in 
the  midft  of  v/ar.  Near  him  flood  the  daughter  of 
Con-nior,  leaning  on  her  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice 
over  the  ftrife:  her  foul  delighted  not  in  bleed.  A 
valley  f  fpreads  green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three  bhie- 
lireams.  The  fun  is  there  in  filence;  and  the  dun 
nicuntain-roes  come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned  the 
eyes  of  Inis-huna's  white-bofomed  maid. 

Fingal  beheld,  on  high,  the  fbn  of  Borbar-duthul :  he 
faw  the  deep  rolling  of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain. 
He  firuck  tliat  warning  bois,  which  bids  the  people  o- 
bey ;  when  he  fends  his  chiefs  before  them,  to  the  field 
of  rcnov.n.  V/ide  role  their  fpears  to  the  fun;  their  e- 
thoing  fhields  reply  around.  Fear,  like  a  vapour,  did 
not  vv4nd  among  the  hofi:  for  he,  the  king,  v.'as  near, 
the  flrength  of  ftreamy  Morven.  Gladnefs  brightened 
the  hero;  we  heard  his  -words  of  joy. 

*<  Like  the  com.ing  forth  of  winds,  is  the  found  of 
Morven's  fons!  They  are  mountain-waters,  determin- 
ed in  their  coiirie.  Hence  is  Fingal  renowned,  and 
his  name  in  other  lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in 
danger;  for  your  Heps  were  always  near.  But  never  was 

lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  ufurpation  of  CairbBr,  the  fon  of  Borbar-du- 
thul. 

'+  It  v.as  to  this  valley  Sul-oialla  retired,  during  the  laft  and  dccifive  battle  hc« 
twctn  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  11  is  defciibed  in  the  ftvcnth  liuok, where  it  iif-lliil 
the  vale  cf  Loca,  and  UiC  tcfider-ce  ui  a  diwiU. 
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I  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  prefence  darkened  into  wrath. 
My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your  ears:  mine  eyes  fent 
forth  no  death.  When  the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld 
them  not.  They  were  forgot  at  my  feafls:  like  milt 
they  melted  away.  A  young  beam  is  before  you;  few- 
are  his  paths  to  w-ar.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant; 
defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy ; 
Hereafter  he  may  fland  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fa- 
thers; his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire.  Son  of  car-borne 
Morni,  move  behind  the  fon  of  Clatho:  let  thy  voice 
reach  his  ear,  from  the  ikirts  of  war.  Not  unobferved 
I   rolls  battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  fliields." 

The  king  Itrode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's  lofty  rock. 
As,  flow,  I  lifted  my  fteps  behind;  came  forward  tlia 
ftrength  of  Gaul.  His  Ihield  hung  loofe  on  its  thontj; 
he  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  OfTian.  "  Bind  f,  fon  of  Fingal^ 
this  fhield,  bind  it  high  to  the  fide  of  Gaul.  The  "foe 
may  behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the  fpear.  If  I  fhall  fall, 
let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field;  for  fall  I  muft  without 
my  fame:  mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  Heel.  Let  n6t  Evir- 
chonia  hear  it,  to  blufli  between  her  locks.  Fillan,  the 
mighty  behold  us !  let  us  not  forget  the  ftrife.  Why 
ihould  they  come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our  fiying 
field?" 

He  ftrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  fhield.  My 
voice  purfued  him,  as  he  went.  "  Can  the  fon  of  Mor- 
ni fall  without  his  fame  in  Erin?  But  the  deeds  of  the 
mighty  forfake  their  fouls  of  fire.  They  rufb.  carelef^ 
over  the  fi.elds  of  renown:  their  words  are  never  heard." 
I  rejoiced  over  the  fleps  of  the  chief:  I  ftrode  to  the 
rocic  of  the  king,  wiiere  he  fat  in  his  wandering  locks, 
amidlt  the  mountain- wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofts,  towards  each  o- 
ther,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rofe  a  pillar  of  darknei's: 
there  brightened  the  youth  of  Fillan.  Each  with  his 
fpear  in  the  flream,  fent  forth  the  voice  of  v/ar.     Gaul 


t  It  is  necefTarf  to  remember,  thit  Gaul  ws*  wou.nJed ;  which  occifions  hiJ  u 
Quiring  here  the  »ffiftance of  Oflian  to  bind  his  fliUM  on  his  fldc. 

Vol.  H.  O 
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llruck  the  fhield  of  Morven:  at  once  tliey  plunge  in 
battle.  Steel  poured  its  gleam  on  fteel :  like  the  fall  of 
ftreams  (hone  the  field,  when  they  mix  their  foam  toge- 
ther, from  two  dark-browed  rocks.  Behold  he  comes, 
the  fon  of  fame:  he  lays  the  people  low!  Deaths  fit  on 
blafts  around  him !  Warriors  flrew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan ! 

Rothmarf ,  the  ihield  of  warriors,  flood  between  two 
chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  w^hich  winds  had  bent  from 
high,  fpread  their  branches  on  either  fide.  He  rolls  his 
darkening  eyes  on  Fillan,  and  filent,  Ihades  his  friends. 
Fingal  fawtiie  approaching  fight;  and  all  his  foul  arofe. 
But  as  the  ftone  of  Loda  ||  falls,  fhook,,  at  once  from 
rocking  Druman-ard,  when  fpirits  heave  the  earth  in 
their  wrath ;  fo  fell  blue-fhielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  fteps  of  Culmin ;  the  youth  came,  burft- 
ing  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the  wind,  ere  yet  he 
mixed  his  ftrokes  with  Fillan.  He  had  firft  bent  the 
bow  with  Rothmar,  at  the  rock  of  his  own  blue  ftreams. 
There  they  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as  the  fun- 
beam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  fon  of  Cul-allin,  doll 
thou  rufli  on  that  beam^  of  light?  It  is  a  fire  that  con- 
fumes.  Youth  of  Strutha  retire.  Your  fathers  were 
not  equal,  in  the  gli'itering  ftrife  of  the  field. 

The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall ;  Ihe  looks 

f  Roth-mar,  •  the  found  of  the  fea  before  a  florm  •  Drumanard,  *  high  ridge.» 
Culmin,  '  fuft-haired.'  Cull-alliii, '  beautiful  locks.'  Strutha,  '  ftreamy  river.' 
!  11  By  the  ftone  of  Loda,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my  notes  on  fome  other  poems  of 
Offian,  is  meant  a  place  of  worfliip  among  the  Scandinavians.  Offian,  in  his  ma- 
ny expeditions  to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquainted  with  fome  of  the 
rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  in  thofe  countries,  and  frequently  alludes  to 
them  in  his  poems.  There  are  feme  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  ftone,  remaining 
ftill  in  Orkney,  and  the  iflands  of  Shetland,  which  retain  to  this  day,  the  naniR  of 
Loda  or  Loden.  Theyfeem  to  have  differed  materially,  in  theirconflruftion,  from  •' 
thofe  druidical  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain,  and  the  wcllern  ides.  'J'he  \ 
places  of  worfliip  amongthe  Scandinavians  v.-ere  originally  rude  and  unadorned.  In 
after  ages,  when  they  opened  a  communication  with  other  nations,  they  adopted 
their  manners,  and  built  temples.  That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  was  amaxingly  rick 
and  magnificent.  Haquin,  of  Norway,  built  one  near  Drontheim,  little  inferior  to 
.  the  former;  ?.ad  it  went  always  under  the  name  of  LoUen.-  -Mallet,  introduAioa 
a  I'hiftoire  de  Dannemarc. 

\  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Fillan  a  beam  of  light.  Culmin,  mentioneJ  .,' 
here,  was  the  fon  of  Clonmar,  chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allin.  She  j 
was  fo  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  psrfon  that  ihe  is  introduced,  frequently  ;;) 
iathe  firailies  and  rJlufions  of  ancient  poetry,  "MarChulaluin  Strutha  nan  fian  ;'»  u 
it  a  rimiie  Of  Oiuaa  in  aagUier  pQ€a»  j  i.  e.  Lovely  a«  Cul-AUii^  of  StruUa  %i  ibif  Y 
Aonas. 
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forth  on  blue-  rolling  Strutha.  A  whirlwind  rifes  on 
the  ftream,  dark -eddying  round  the  glioft  of  her  fon. 
His  dogsf  are  howling  in  their  place:  his  Ihield  is 
bloody  ""in  the  hall.  "  Art  thpu  fallen,  my  fair-haired 
fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war?" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting,  by  her  wont- 
ed ftreams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of  wind,  and  re- 
members her  flately  bounding  before,  fo  lay  the  fon  of 
Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is  rol- 
led in  ahttle  ftream:  his  blood  wandered  on  his  fliield. 
Still  his  hand  held  the  fword,  that  failed  him  In  the  day 
of  his  danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen,"  faid  Fillan,  *•  ere  yet 
thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war:  and 
he  expedls  to  hear  thy  deeds.  He  is  gray,  perhaps,  at 
his  ftreams,  turning  his  dim  eyes  towards  Moi-lena.  But 
thou  fhalt  not  return,  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fallen  foe." 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over  the 
echoing  heath.  But,  man  on  man,  fell  Morven  before 
the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath;  for,  far  on  the  field,  he 
poured  the  roar  of  half  his  tribes.  Dermid  flood  be- 
fore him  in  wrath:  the  fons  of  Cona  gather  round. 
But  his  fhield  is  cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people  pour- 
ed over  the  heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  "  They  have  fled,  and 
my  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid  the  king  to 
guard  tlie  dark-rolling  of  ocean;  that  Fingal  may  not 
efcape  from  my  i'word.  He  muft  lie  on  earth.  Befide 
fome  fen  fhall  his  tomb  be  feen.  It  Ihall  rife  without  a 
fong.  His  ghoft  Ihall  hover  in  mift  over  the  reedy 
pool." 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt;  he  rolled  his 

•f  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fcHfible  of  the  death  of  their  mafter,  let  it  happen  at 
ever  fo  great  a  di.lance.  It  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  whick 
warriors  left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  themfelves  fell  in  battle.  It  was 
from  thofe  figns  that  CuUallin  is  fuppofed  to  uaderlland  that  her  fou  is  killed ;  ia 
which  {he  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  his  ghoft.  Iler  fuddcn  and  fljort 
exclamation,  on  theocL'afion,  is  more  affeftins  than  if  die  had  extended  her  complaints 
to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth,  and  Fillan's  reflections  over 
kirn,  are  natural  and  judicious,  and  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind  wh«n  we 
oonfider,  that  the  fuppofed  fituation  of  the  father  of  Culmin,  was  fo  finiilsr  to  t!s»t 
tf  Fincal,  aftta-  the  death  of  f  jllan  himfelf. 

O  a 
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filent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Foldath,  and  looked 
up  to  the  king  on  his  hill;  then,  darkly  turning,  he 
plunged  his  fword  in  war. 

In  Clone's  t  narrow  vale,  where  bend  two  trees  above 
the  llreams,  dark  in  his  grief  Hood  Duthno's  filent  fon. 
The  blood  poured  from  his  thigh:  his  fhield  lay  bro- 
ken near.  His  fpear  leaned  againit  a  ftone.  Why,  Der- 
mid,  why  fo  fad?  "  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  peo- 
ple are  alone.  My  fteps  are  flow  on  the  heath;  and  no 
ihield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  prevail?  It  is  then  after 
Dermid  is  low !  I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath !  and 
meet  thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  fon  of 
Mornicame.  "  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  liay  thy  fpeed; 
thy  fteps  are  marked  with  blood.  No  bofly  fhield  is 
thine.  Why  fliouldcft  thou  fall  unarmed  ?"  "  King  of 
Strumon,  give  thou  thy  fhield.  It  has  often  rolled  back 
the  war.  I  fiiall  flop  the  chief,  in  his  courfe.  Son  of 
Morni,  doft  thou  behold  that  ftone  ?  It  lifts  its  gray 


f  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  fon  of  LeUimal  of  Lora,  one  of  the  an- 
ceftors  of  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno.  His  hiflory  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem. 
in  the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  paffcd 
over  into  that  kingdom,  from  Caledonia,  to  aid  Conar  againft  the  Firbolg.  Being 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  he  foon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin,  U 
young  wife  of  an  Irifa  chief.  She  difclofed  her  paffion,  which  was  not  properly 
returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  fickencd,  through  difappointment,  and  1 
love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hulbaud.  Fired  with  jealoufy,  he  vow 
revenge.  Clono,  to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  frum  Temora,  in  order  to  pafs  o' 
into  Scotland}  and  being  benighted  in  the  valley  mentioned  here,  he  laid  hjmdowa 
to  fieep.  "  There,  Lethmal  defcendcd  in  the  dreams  of  Clona :  and  told  him  that 
danger  was  near." 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal.  "  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  niofs ;  fon  of  low-laid  Lethmal, 
arife.     The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes,defcends  along  the  wind. 

Clono.     Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  ftreams,in  the  feafon  of  my  reft  ? 

Ghoft  of  LethmaL  Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely  ;  fon  of  Leth. 
mal,  arife. 

Clouo.     How  dreary  is  the  night !  The  moon  is  darkened  in  the  fty  ; 
the  paths  of  ghofts,  along  its  fullen  face!  Green-ikirted  meteors  fet  arour J. 
is  the  roaiing  of  ilreams,  from  tlie  valley  of  dim  forms.     1  hear  thee,  fpii  it  . 
father,  on  the  eddying  courfe  of  the  wind.     I  hear  thee,  but  thou  benncft  not,  luv- 
ward,  thy  tall  form,  from  the  fcirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  huft)and  of  Sulmin  came  up,  with  his  numerous  ■ 
attendants.  Clono  defended  himfelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he  was  overpow." 
ered  aad  flain.  He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  valley  » 
was  called  after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his  requeft  to  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  which  ij 
immediately  follows  this  paragraph,  alludes  to  the  tomb  oif  Clono,  and  his  own  co»«» 
ae^iou  with  that  unfortunate  chief. 
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head  through  grafs.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race 
of  Dermld.    Place  me  there  in  night." 

He  flowly  rofe  againft  the  hill,  and  faw  the  troubled 
field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of  the  fight,  disjoined  and 
broken  round.  As  diftant  fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now 
feem  as  loit  in  fmoke,  then  rearing  their  red  ftreams  on 
the  hill,  as  blowor  ceafe  the  winds:  fo  met  the  inter- 
mitting war  the  eye  of  brcad-lhieldedDermid.  Through 
the  hoil  are  the  fh-ides  of  Foldath,  like  fome  dark  (hip 
on  wintery  waves,  v/hen  it  ifTues  from  between  two 
ifles,  to  fport  on  echoing  feas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beheld  his  courfe.  He  ftrove  to 
rufh  along.  But  he  failed  in  the  midft  of  his  fteps ; 
and  the  big  tear  came  down.  He  founded  his  father's 
horn ;  and  thrice  llruck  his  bofly  fhield.  He  called 
thrice  the  name  of  Foldath,  from  his  roaring  tribes. 
Foldath,  with  joy,  beheld  the  chief:  he  lifted  high  his 
bloody  fpear.  As  a  rock  is  marked  with  ftreams,  that 
fell  troubled  down  hs  fide  in  a  ftorm;  fo  Itreaked  with 
wandering  blood,  is  the  dark  form  of  Moma.  The  hoft, 
on  either  fide,  withdrew^  from  the  contending  of  kings. 
They  raifed,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points.  Rulhing 
came  FiUan  of  Moruth.  Three  paces  back  Foldath  witli- 
drew;  dazzled  with  that  beam  of  light  which  came,  as 
ifiuing  from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded  hero.  Grow- 
ing in  his  pride  he  flood,  and  called  forth  all  his  fleel. 

As  meet  two  broad- winged  eagles,  in  their  found- 
ing ftrife,  on  the  w^inds ;  fo  rufhed  the  two  chiefs,  on 
Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns  are  the  fteps 
of  the  kings f  forward  on  their  rocks;  for  now  the  duf- 
ky  war  feems  to  defcend  on  their  fwords.  Cathmor 
feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his  moflyhill;  their  joy 
in  fecret  when  dangers  rife  equal  to  their  fouls.  His 
eye  is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful 
kingi  for  he  beheld  him,  on  Mora,  rifing  in  his  arms. 

Foldath  II  fell  on  his  Ihield;  the  fpear  of  Fillari  pierc. 

t  Fingal  and  Cathmor^ 

y  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  belie\-e  tradition,  was  predifted  to  bim,  before 
ke  liad  left  his  own  country  to  Join  Cairbar,  In  his  defigns  on  the  Irifh  throne. 
He  went  tg  tbe  cbtc  of  aiom».  w  enquire  of  the  fpirits,  of  to  fathers  cottceiain« 

O    3 
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ed  the  king.  Nor  looked  the  youth  on  the  fallen,  but 
onward  rolled  the  war.  The  hundred  voices  of  death 
arofe.  "  Stay,  fon  of  Fingal,  ftay  thy  fpeed.  Behold- 
cfl  thou  not  that  gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  fign  of 
death?  Awaken  not  the  king  of  Alnecma.  Return 
fon  of  blue-eyed  Clatho." 

Malthosf  law  Foldath  low.  He  darkly  ftood  above 
the  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from  his  foul.  He  feem- 
ed  a  rock  in  the  defert,  on  vvhofe  dark  fide  are  the 
trickling  of  waters,  when  the  flow-failing  mill;  has  left 
it,  and  its  trees  arc  blafted  with  vvinds.  He  fpoke  to 
the  dying  hero,  about  the  narrow  houfe.  Whether 
ihall  thy  gray  ftone  rife  in  Ullin?  or  in  Moma'sjj 
woody  land,  where  the  fun  looks,  in  fecret,  on  the  blue 
Itreams  of  Dal-ruihol:  ?  There  are  the  Iteps  of  thy 
daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena. 

the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife  of  Cairbar.  The  refponfes  of  oracles  are  always  at- 
tended with  obfcurity,  and  liable  to  a  double  meaning ;  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a 
favourable  interpretation  on  the  pvedi<5tion,  and  purfued  his  adopted  plan  of  ag- 
grandizing himfelf  with  the  family  of  Atha.  I  Ihall,  here,  tranfiate  the  anfwer 
of  the  ghofls  of  his  anceftors,  as  it  was  handed  down  by  tradition.  Whether  the 
legend  is  really  ancient,  or  the  invention  of  a  late  age,  I  Ihall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine, though,  frora  the  phrafeology,  I  fliciuld  fufpcct  the  laft. 

FOLDATH,  addrelUng  the  fpirits  of  his  fathers. 

Dark,  I  ftand  in  your  prefence ;  Fathers  of  Foldath  hear.  Shall  my  ftcps  pafs 
eycr  Atha,  to  Ullin  of  the  roes  ? 

THE  ANSWER. 

Thy  fteps  (hall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green  dwelling  of  kings.  There  fhuU  thy 
ftature  arife,  over  the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder  clouds.  There,  terrible  in 
darknefs,  Oialt  thou  Itand,  till  thereflefted  beam,  or  Clon-cath  of  Moruth,  come: 
Moruth,  of  many  flreams,  that  roars  in  dlftant  lands." 

Clon-cath,  or  reflefted  beam,  fay  my  traditional  authors,  was  the  name  of  the 
fword  of  Fillan:  fo  that  it  was  in  the  latent  figni&cation  of  the  word  Clon-cath, 
that  the  deception  lay.  My  principal  reafon  for  introducing  this  note,  is,  that  if 
this  tradition  is  equally  ancient  with  the  poem,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  doubtful,  it 
ferves  to  fliew  that  the  religion  of  the  Firbolg  differed  from  that  of  the  Caledonian*, 
as  v/e  never  find  the  latter  enquiring  of  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anceftors. 

t  The  charafters  of  Foldath  sad  Malthos  are  well  fuftained.  They  were  both 
dark  and  furly,  but  each  in  a  different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel. 
Malthos  Hubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha  was 
equal;  their  bravery  in  battle  the  fame.  Foldath  was  vain  and  oftentatious :  Mal- 
thos unindulgent  but  generous.  His  behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath, 
ihews,  that  a  good  heart  often  lies  concealed  under  a  gloomy  and  fuUcn  charafter. 

(I  Moma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth  of  Connaught,  once  famous  for 
being  the  refidence  of  an  arch-druid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be  inha- 
bited by  the  fpirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Firbolg,  and  their  pollerity  fent  to  enquire 
there,  as  to  an  oracle,  concerning  the  iffue  of  their  wars. 

%  Dal-ruatb,  •  parcbsil  or  faaUy  field.'  Tbe  etyiuology  of  Dardu-lena  it  iiacv- 
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"  Rememberefl  thou  her,"  faid  Foldath,  «  becaufe 
no  fon  is  mine;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before  him» 
in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos,  I  am  revenged.  I  was 
not  peaceful  in  the  field.  Raife  the  tombs  of  thofe  I 
have  flain,  around  my  narrow  houfe.  Often  fhall  I 
forfake  the  blalt,  to  rejoice  above  their  graves;  when  I 
behold  them  fpread  around,  with  their  long-whiltling 
grafs." 

His  foul  rufhed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came  to 
Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  llie  llept,  by  Dal-rutho's 
llream,  returning  from  the  chafe  of  the  hinds.  Ker 
bow  is  near  the  maid,  unllrung;  the  breezes  fold  her 
long  hair  on  her  breafls.  Clothed  in  the  beauty  of 
youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark  bending,  from  the 
Ikirts  of  the  wood,  her  wounded  father  came.  He  ap- 
peared, at  times,  then  feemed  as  hid  in  mift.  Burlt- 
ing  into  tears  Ihe  rofe:  {he  knew  that  the  chief  was 
low.  To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  foul  when  folded 
in  hs  ftorms.  Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his  race,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena! 

Wide-fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight  of 
Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  forward  on  their 
fteps;  and  flrev.ed,  with  dead,  the  heath.  Fingal  re- 
joiced over  his  fon.     Blue-fhielded  Cathmor  rofe. 

Son  f  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp:  give  Fillan's  praife 
to  the  wind:  raife  high  his  praife,  in  my  hall,  while 
yet  he  (hines  in  war. 

Leave,  blue-eyed   Clatho,   leave  thy   hall.     Behold 


tain.  The  daughter  of  Foldath  was,  probably,  fo  called  from  a  place  in  Ulfter, 
where  her  father  had  defeated  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Irelaml. 
Dordu-lena:  '  the  dark  wood  of  Moi-leiia.'  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  oftenta- 
tious,  it  would  appear  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  plate,  where  he  himfelf 
had  been  viftorious,  to  his  daughter. 

f  Thefe  fudden  tranfltions  from  the  fubjeft  are  not  uncommon  in  the  compofi- 
tionsof  OffiEn.  That  in  this  place  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  The  fuf- 
pcnce  in  which  the'  mind  of  the  readjr  is  left,  conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger 
more  forcibly  home,  than  any  dcfcription  that  the  poet  could  introduce.  There  is 
a  fort  of  eloquence,  in  filence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circumftances 
of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  coM  and  infipid.  The  human  mind,  free  ana 
fond  of  thinking  for  itfelf,  is  difgulled  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the  poet.  It  is, 
therefore,  his  bufiuefi  only  to  mart  the  moft  firiking  outlines,  and  to  allow  the 
imsginations  of  hii  readers  to  iiuifli  the  figure  for  thcmfelvcf. 

The  book  eud>  ia  the  iifteraooK  of  the  tluni  day  from  the  opening  of  tiiepoem. 
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that  early  beam  of  thine.  The  hoft  is  withered  in  its 
courfe.  No  further  look — it  is  dark.  Light  trembling 
from  the  harp,  llrike,  virgins,  ftrike  the  found.  No 
hunter  he  defcends,  from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bound- 
ing roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind ;  or  fends 
his  gray  arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red -war,  the  battle  rolls  againft  his 
fide.  Or,  ftriding  midit  the  ridgy  ftrife,  he  pours  the 
deaths  of  thoufands  forth.  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of 
heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirt  of  his  blaft.  The 
troubled  ocean  feels  his  Iteps,  as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to 
•wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him ;  iflands  Ihake  their 
heads  on  the  heaving  feas. 


T    E    M    O    R    A: 

AN 

EPIC   POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  book  opens  with  a  fpcecb  of  Fingal,  who  fees  Cathmor  defceiK^ing  to  the  af- 
liftance  of  his  flying  army.  The  king  difpatches  Offian  to  the  relief  of  Fillan. 
He  hirafelf  retires  behind  the  rock  of  Corniul,  to  avoid  the  fight  of  the  engage- 
ment between  his  fon  and  Cathmor.  Offiati  advance*.  The  defcent  of  Cathmor 
defcribcd.  He  rallies  the  army,  renews  the  battle,  and,  before  Offian  could  ar- 
rive, engages  Fillan  himfclf.  Upon  the  approach  of  OfTtan,  Che  combat  between 
the  two  heroes  ceafes.  OiRan  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but  night  coming 
on  prevents  them.  Offian  returns  to  the  place  where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought. 
Be  finds  Fillan  mortally  wounded,  and  leaning  againft  a  rock.  Their  difcourfe. 
Fillan  dies :  his  body  is  laid, by  Offian,  lu  a  neighbouring  cave.  The  Caledonian 
army  return  to  Fingal.  He  quefllons  them  about  his  fon,  and  underftandlngthat 
he  was  killed,  retires.  In  fllence,  to  the  rock  of  Cormul.  Upon  the  retreat  of 
the  army  of  Fingal,  the  Firbolg  advance.  Cathmor  finds  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs 
of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  fliield  of  Pillan,  before  the  entrance  of  the  tave,  where 
the  body  of  that  hero  lay.  His  reflections  thereupon.  He  returns,  in  a  melan. 
choly  mood,  to  his  army.  Malthos  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  by  the  example 
of  his  father  Bovbar-duthul.  Cathmor  retires  to  reft.  The  fong  ofSuUmalla 
c<mcludcs  the  book,  which  ends  about  the  miUJle  of  tlie  third  night,  from  th« 
epeuinfi  of  the  poem. 

BOOK  VI. 
«  /^ATHMOR  rifes  on  his  echoing  hill!  Shall  Fingal 

^  take  the  iVord  of  Luno .?  But  what  Ihould  be- 
come of  thy  fame,  fon  of  white-bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn 
not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Inlftore.  I 
fhall  not  quench  thy  early  beam ;  it  fhines  along  my 
foul.  But  rife,  O  wood-lkirted  Mora,  rife  between  the 
war  and  me!  Why  fnould  Fingal  behold  the  flrife, 
left  his  dark-haired  warrior  fhould  fall !  Amidft  the 
fong,  O  Carril,  pour  the  found  of  the  trembling  harp; 
here  are  the  voices  of  rocks,  and  bright  tumbling  of 
waters.  Father  of  Ofcar  lift  the  fpear;  defend  the 
young  in  arms.  Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes. 
He  muft  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  fteel.  No  cloud 
of  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire  !" 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amidft  the  found  of  Carril's 
fong.    Brightening,  in  my  growing  foul,  I  took  the 
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fpear  of  Temora },  I  law,  along  Mol-lena,  the  wild 
tumbling  of  battle,  the  frrife  of  death,  in  gleaming 
rowi,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  Fillan  is  a  beam  of 
fire.  From  wing  to  wing  is  his  wafteful  courfe.  The 
ridges  of  war  melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in 
fmoke,  from  the  fields. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the  armour 
of  kings!  Dark-rolled  the  eagle's  wing  above  his  hel- 
met of  fire.  Unconcerned  are  his  fteps,  as  if  they  were 
to  the  chafe  of  Atha.  He  raifed,  at  times,  his  dread- 
ful voice ;  Erin,  abafhed,  gathered  round.  Their  fouls 
returned  back,  like  a  ftrcam;  they  wondered  at  the 
fteps  of  their  fear :  for  he  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the 
morning  on  a  haunted  heath :  the  traveller  looks  back, 
with  bending  eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms.  Sud- 
den, from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena,  are  Sul-malla's  trem- 
bling fteps.  An  oak  took  the  fpear  from  her  hand; 
half-lDent  fhe  loofed  the  lance  :  but  then  are  her  eyes  on 
the  king,  from  amidft  her  wandering  locks.  "  No 
friendly  ftrife  is  before  thee :  no  light  contending  of 
bows,  as  when  the  youth  of  Cluba  1|  came  forth  be- 
neath the  eye  of  Con-mor." 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  palling  clouds 
for  its  robe,  feems  growing,  in  gathered  darknefs,  over 
t}ie  ftreamy  heath  ;  fo  feeraed  the  chief  of  Atha  taller, 
as  gathered  his  people  round.  As  different  blafls  fly 
over  the  fea,  each  behind  its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cath- 
mor*s  words,  on  every  fide,  poured  his  warriors  forth. 
Nor  filent  on  his  hill  is  Fillan;  he  mixed  his  words 
with  his  echoing  fiiield.  An  eagle  he  feemed,  with 
founding  wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he 
fees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on  Lutha's  If  rulhy 

t  The  fpear  of  Temora  was  that  which  Ofcar  had  received,  in  a  prefent,  from 
Cormar.  the  fou  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  th« 
pretext  for  quarreling  with  Ofcar,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  firft  book. 

H  Clu-ba, '  winjJing  bay ;'  an  arm  of  the  fes  in  Inis-huna,  or  the  weftern  coaft 
of  South  Britain.  It  was  in  this  bay  that  Cathmor  w  as  wind-bound  when  SuU 
Bialla  came  in  the  difguifeof  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to 
Ireland.  Con.mor,thc  father  of  Sul-malla,  as  we  learn  from  her  foliloquy,  at  the 
dofe  of  the  fourth  took,  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  his  daughter. 

^  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morvcn,  in  the  days  of  Offian.  Theie 
4weltTofcarthefon  of  Conloch,  the  father  of  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  aceount; 
is  oftea  esUed  tbe  maid  of  Lutha.    Lutha  fipiifies  fwlft  Hresa. 
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field.  Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle:  death's  hun- 
dred voices  rofe;  for  the  kings  on  either  fide,  were 
like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  people.  I  bounded  along : 
high  rocks  and  trees  rufhed  tall  between  the  war  and 
me.  But  I  heard  the  noife  of  Heel,  between  my  clang- 
ing arms.  Rifing,  gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  beheld  the 
backward  fleps  of  hofts:  their  backward  fteps,  on  either 
fide,  and  wildly  looking  eyes  The  chiefs  were  met 
in  dreadful  fight;  the  two  blue-lhielded  kings.  Tall 
and  dark,  through  gleams  of  fteel,  are  feen  the  ftriv- 
ing  heroes.  I  rufhed.  My  fears  for  Fillan  fiew,  burn- 
ing acrofs  my  foul. 

I  came;  nor  Cathmor  fled;  nor  yet  advanced:  he 
fidelong  flalked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall  he  fecm- 
cd.  I  called  forth  all  my  fteel.  Silent  awhile  we 
jftrode,  on  either  fide  of  a  rulhing  ftream:  then,  fuddeu 
turning,  all  at  once,  we  raifed  our  pointed  fpears.  We 
raifedour  fpears,  but  night  came  down.  It  is  dark  and 
fiient  around";  but  where  the  diftant  fteps  of  hofts  are 
founding  over  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor  voice 
nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  heimet  lay  on  earth  ;  a 
buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where,  Fillan,  where  art  tliou, 
young  chief  of  echoing  Morven  ? "  He  heard  me  lean- 
mg  agaiuft  a  rock,  which  bent  its  gray  head  over  the 
ftream.  He  heard;  but  fallen,  dark  he  flood.  At 
length  I  faw  the  chief. 

"  Why  ftandeft  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon  of  woody 
Selma?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in  this  dark- 
brown  field.  Long  has  been  thy  ftrife  in  battle.  Now 
the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Afcend  to  the  cloud  of 
thy  father,  to  his" hill  of  feafts.  In  the  evening  mlit  he 
fits,  and  hears  the  voice  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to 
the  aged,  young  breaker  of  the  fliields.*' 

«  Can  the  vauquilhed  carry  joy?  Ofllan,  nofhield  is 
mine.  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The  eagle-wing  of 
my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes  fly  before  them 
that  fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But  their  fighs  buvll 
forth,  ia  fegret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield.    No : 
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Fillan  will  not  behold  the  king.  WTiy  fhould  the  hero 
mourn?" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  why  doft  thou  awake  my 
foul?  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  before  him;  and 
fhall  he  not  rejoice?  Such  fame  belonged  not  to  Ofllan; 
yet  was  the  king  ftill  a  fun  to  me.  He  looked  on  my 
fleps  with  joyj  fiiadows  never  rofe  on  his  face.  A- 
fcend,  O  Fillan  to  Mora :  his  i^eall  is  fpread  in  the  folds 
of  mifl." 

**  Ofiian,  give  me  that  broken  fniekl:  thefe  feathers 
that  are  rolled  in  tlie  wind.  Place  them  near  to  Fillan, 
that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall.  Oflian,  1  begin  to  fail. 
Lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  flone  above: 
left  one  fhould  afk  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the 
firft  of  my  fields:  fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy 
voice  alone  lend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why  fhould 
the  feeble  know  where  dwells  the  loft  beam  of  Cla- 
tho t" 

"Is  thy  fpirlt  on  the  eddying  winds,  tlue-eyed  king 
of  fhields?  Joy  purfue  my  hero,  through  his  folded 
clouds.  The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to 
receive  their  fon.  I  behold  the  fpreading  of  their  fire 
on  Mora!  the  blue  rolling  of  their  mifty  wreaths.  Joy 
meet  thee,  my  brother.  But  we  are  dark  and  fad.  I 
behold  the  foe  round  the  aged,  and  the  wafting  away 
of  his  fame.  Thou  art  left  alone  in  the  field,  gray- 
haired  king  of  Selma." 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of  the  night- 
ly ftream.  One  red  Itar  looked  in  on  the  hero:  winds 
lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  lillened:  no  found  was 
heard :  for  the  warrior  flept.  As  lightning  on  a  cloud, 
a  thought  came  rufhing  over  my  foul.  My  eyes  rol- 
led in  fire:  my  ftride  was  intheclangoffteel.  "  I  will 
,find  thee,  chief  of  Atha  in  the  gathering  of  thy  thou- 
fands.  Why  fhould  that  cloud  efcape,  that  quenched 
our  early  beam  ?  Kindle  your  meteors,  my  fathers,  ta 


Clatbo.    "  Dauebtcr  of  Fiugal,  arife :  thou  lifiht  between  Uiy  locks.    Lift  thy 
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light  iny  daring  fteps.  I  will  coiifume  in  ^vrat^<■^.  Should 
I  not  return!  the  kin^  is  without  a  fon,  gray-haired 
amidft  his  foes.  liis  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old: 
his  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  mc  not  behold  him 
from  high,  laid  low  in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  re- 
turn to  the  king?  Will  he  not  af!^:  about  his  fon;v 
**  Thou  oughteft  to  defend  young  Filian."  I  will  meet 
the  foe.  Green  Inis-fail,  thy  founding  tread  is  plca- 
fant  to  my  ear:  I  rufh  on  thy  ridgy  hofi,  to  Ihun  tlie 
eyes  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mo- 
ra's miHy  top!  He  calls  his  two  fons;  I  come,  my  fa- 

fairhead  from  reft,  foft  gliding  fnn-bcam  of  Selma!  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  th^ 
brealt,  white  toite^l  aniidrt  thy  wandering  locks;  uhcn  the  nift1ii;g  breeze  of  the 
morning  came  from  the  dcfert  of  fireams.  Hail  thou  fecn  thy  fathers,  Kos-niin:^, 
defccndinR  in  thy  dreams?  Arifc,  daughter  of  Ciutho;  dwells  their  aught  of  grief 
in  thy  fouU 

Bos-miiia.  A  thin  fonn  pafled  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew :  like  the  darkening 
wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  fieldtjFgrafs.  Dcfiend  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call 
tack  the  foul  of  Bos-tnina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  flrcam.  1  hear  thy  pleafailk. 
found.     1  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  fiiall  rife. 

How  often  (hall  ye  runi  to  war  ye  dwellers  of  my  foul '  Your  paths  are  diflsnt, 
iinc?  of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue  flreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthern  bre5ze,frou» 
Ciono'i  datkciijng  heath  :  fprcad  the  failsof  Fingal  towards  the  bays  of  his  land. 

But  who  is  that  in  his  ftrengtb,  darkening  in  the  prefcnce  of  warf  His  arm 
flretches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam  of  the  fickly  fun  ;  when  his  fide  is  crufted  with 
darkncfs ;  ^nd  he  rolls  his  difmal  courfe  through  the  Iky.  Who  is  it  but  the  father 
of  Bos.mina?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  paft? 

Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide;  beautiful,  but  terrible,  is  thy  light.     Thy 
fword  is  before  thee,  a  blue  fire  of  night.     When  (halt  thou  return  to  thy  roes  ;  to    - 
the  Itrca:ns  of  thy  rulhy  fields?  When  Ihall  I  behoUi  thee  from  Mora,  while  winds 
flrew  my  long  locks  oa  luols  f  But  ihall  a  young  eagle  return  from  the  field  whtrc 
the  heroes  fall! 

Clatho.  Soft,  as  the  fong  of  I.oda,  is  the  voice  of  Selma's  maid.  Plearant  f  n  the 
ear  uf  Clitho  is  the  name  of  the  breaker  of  (hiclds.  Behold  the  fcin^  coities  from 
pcc:.n  :  the  ihicld  of  Morven  is  horiic  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled  before  him,  like 
the  departure  of  niift.  I  hear  not  the  founding  wings  of  my  eap.le;  the  ruihinS 
forti;  of  the  fon  of  Clatho.     Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  fli&ll  he  not  return !  >— i 

t  Here  the  fentence  is  defignedly  left  unfiniihed  by  the  poet.  Th«  fenfc  is,  that 
he  was  refolved,  like  a  deflroyjng  fire,  to  confumc  Cathrr^or,  who  had  killed  bis 
trother.  In  the  midft  of  this  rcfolution,  the  Ctuation  of  Fingal  fuggefls  Itfelf  to 
Mm,  in  3  very  flnuig  light.  He  rcrolv<:s  to  return  to  afiitt  the  king  iu  prcfeiuting 
the  war  But  then  his  flii.me  for  not  defeudJr.g  his  brother,  recurs  to  iim.  He  is 
determined  again  to  go  and  find  out  Cathmor.  We  may  confidcr  him,  as  ia  the  aA 
of  ad '.anting  towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  Ficgal  founded  on- Mora,  and 
called  back  his  people  to  bis  prefcnce.  The  foljloquy  is  natural :  the  rcfoUuioiv* 
wbi'-b  fo  fuddenly  follow  one  another,  arc  eJcprcflive  of  a  mind  estrcmely  pgitated 
«-ith  for.'ow  and  confcious  fliame;  yet  the  behaviour  of  OSian  in  bis  ejecutioii  of 
the  commar-d  of  Fingai,  is  fo  irrcprehenCMe,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  where 
fcc  fc'ikd  in  his  duty.  The  truth  if,  that  uhc;j  fnen  fail  in  defigns  which  ttsy  :;r- 
dcr.'.ly  v.i!^  to  ac-iomplifij,  ihcy  naturally  bUme  tterofelves,  as  the  cliiet  t^ife  -of 
their  ('.ifiii'pointiuent. 

VgL  u.  p 
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ther,  in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an  eagle,  wliicli  the  Rame 
of  night  met  in  the  defert,  and  fpoiied  of  half  his  wings." 
Dillantf,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  broken  ridg- 
es of  Morven  are  rolled.     They  turned   tlieir   eyes; 
each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  afhen  fpear.  Silent  flood 
the  king  in  the  midft.     Thought  on  thought  rolled  over 
his  foul.     As  waves  on  a  fecret  m.ountain  lake,  each 
with  its  back  of  foam.     He  looked;    no  fon  appeared, 
■wnh  his  long-beaming  fpear.     The  fighs  rofe,  crowd- 
ing  from  his  foul;    but  he  concealed  his    grief.      At 
length  I  flood  benealh  an  oak.     No  voice  of  mine  was   \ 
heard.     What  could  I  fay  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of  wo?    \ 
His  words  roi'e.    at  length,  in  the  midil:  the   people   \ 
fnrunk  backward  as  he  fpoke  [] .  | 

•f  This  fcene  i$  folemn.     The  poet  always  places  his  chief  charaftcr  sir,'  : ' 
jefts  which  favour  the  fubiiine.     The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the 
remains  of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  and  filencc  of  Finf: 

felf  are  circumflanccs  calculated  to  imprefs  an  a-.vful  idea  on  the  mind.     (;..': , 

nioft  fuccefsful  in  his  night  defcriptions.     Daik  image?  fuited  the  melancholy  tc;n. 
per  of  his  mind.     His  poems  were  all  compofetl  after  the  aiftive  part  of  bis  life  was    1 
over,  when  he  was  Wind,  and  had  fuivived  ail  the  comuiinions  of  his  youth;  we    ■ 
therefore  find  3  veil  of  melancholy  thrriM-.i  over  i;u  v  :  ,  ir. 

!|  The  abalhed  behaviour  of  the  a- r-  u    -         , 

fear.     The  king  wasnot  of  a  tyrau   . 


a£esoffoci£ty  ,-:..•_                             -  ...uraf,  power.     As  tiis  v.ruits  ci"  r.-.ar.. 
ffew,  they  vet-i:  It  is  an  advanced  flate  of  civjli^ati 

ipoulds  tbc  mi;  f.  ->  EOvernment,cf  which  a.iibitious  rnHj: 

liike  ■^rivajitar:^, -.         .    .■: ;;  into  abfolute  power. 

It  15  a  \iilg?.r  err,  thr.'-  tlie  i;&r.-.mon  Highlanders  lived  in  atjccl  fiavei'  , 
their  chiefs.  Their  high  ideas  o,*',  Lud  att::fhment  to,  the  beatJs  of  their  :  . 
yrobably  led  the  unintcllitrent  into  this  mifiske.  When  the  honour  of  t,  . 
was  concerned,  the  conir  ar.ols  of  the  rricr  were  obeyed  without  reflri^io;.  : 
iudividuals  were  I  -  t.'  ..  ■  :'  x  r  .  ;  elves  into  the  arm  of  a  nqighi; 
elan,  affumert  L  .  .-^.eJ  and  protefted.     The  fear  o- 

dcfertion,  no  de  in  their  government.     As  their 

fei;uencc.  in  t;ij  ■  r'ii.!-.  in  ihe  nsmber  of  their  re 

thty  I.'.  '.    .-■  -iiifhit. 

l'~:  .'led  totheKighlan'. 

fore  t;,  .    t  by  the  verbal  cr; 

'fthc>:       ,  ._:..,       L _.Li;tional  precedent*  V 

arcpficrs  \' ;:Lr.  ni  "^.lence"  hap;)cnLd  beivecn  i;- Jividuals,  fome  of  tl.  ; 
tiTtn  iu  the  tiibe  were  chofen  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide  acco:'^^ 
the  Clechda.  The  chief  interpofcd  his  authoiity,  and  snvarjiibly  enforccu  . 
tifion.  In  their  wirs,  which  were  frequent,  r.n  account  of  family  feuds,  X^ 
va.'.  Jtfs  refervcd  in  the  execution  of  his  authority;  and  even  then  he  fel'^ 
tended  it  to  the  taking  ttje  life  of  any  of  his  tribe.  No  crime  was  tapil. 
Biurder:  and  that  was  very  unfrequcnt  in  the  Hiphlands.  No  corporal  pun'; 
•  f  u'ty  kind,  was  iuKidlcd*     The  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fott  would  .^. 
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"  Where  Is  the  fon  of  Selma,  lie  who  led  in  war?  I 
behold  not  his  fteps,  among  my  people,  returning  from 
the  fieki.  Fell  the  y^oung  bounding  roe,  who  was  fo 
ftately  on  iny  hills?  He  fell;  for  ye  are  filent.  The 
fhield  of  war  is  broke.  Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fin- 
gal;  andthefword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  lam  wak- 
ed on  rny  hills:  With  morning  I  defcend  to  war." 

Highf  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  tlie 
■wind.  The  gray  ikirts  of  mift  are  roUc;d  around;  thi- 
ther ilrode  the  king  in  his  wrath.  Diitant  from  the 
holt  he  always  lay,  when  battle  burned  within  his  foul. 
On  two  fpears  hung  his  Tiield  on  high ;  the  gleaming 
lign  of  death;  that  fhield,  which  he  was  wont  to  ftrike,' 
by  night,  before  he  rufhed  to  war.  It  was  then  his 
warriors  knew,  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  ftrife; 
for  never  was  this  buckler  heard,  till  Fingal's  wrath  a  -• 
rofe.  Unequal  were  his  fteps  on  high,  as  he  flione  in 
the  beam  of  the  oak;  he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of 
the  fpirit  of  night,  when  he  clothes,  on  hills,  his  wild 
geftures  with  mill,  and,  iflliing  forth,  on  the  troubled 
ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's  fea  of  war; 
they  glittered  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low-humming, 
ftill  rolled  on  the  field.  Alone  are  the  fteps  of  Cathmor, 
before  them  on  the  heath;  he  hung  forward,  with  all 
his  arms,  on  Morven's  flying  hoil.     Now  had  he  corns 


for  ages  in  a  family,  and  they  would  feize  every  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  unlefs 
■  it  came  im.mediately  from  the  hands  of  the  chi^f  himi'elf;  in  that  cafe  it  was  taken, 
rather  a»  a  fatherly  correftion,  than  a  legal  punifliaient  for  offcnccb. 

t  This  rock  of  Cormu!  is  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem.  It 
was  on  it  Fingal  and  Offian  Itood  to  view  the  battle.  The  cuftom  of  retiring  from 
the  anny,  on  the  night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was  uiiiverfal  among  the 
kings  of  the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  molt  renowned  of  t^a.•  anceftors  of  Fingal, 
is  mentioned  as  the  firft  who  inaituted  this  cuftom.  Succec*  ;  bards  attributed  ic 
to  a  hero  of  a  later  period,  la  an  old  poem,  w^h  begins  with  "  Mac-Arcaih  nun 
ceudfrol,"  this  cuitom  cfretirin,-;  from  the  army,  before  an  engagement,  is  number- 
ed among  the  wife  inflitutions  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firft  ting 
of  Scots.  I  Ciall  here  trauflate  the  paiTage;  in  fome  other  note  I  may  probably 
give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem  "  Fergus  of  the  hundred  ftreams,  fon  of  Arcat  !i 
vrho  fought  of  old  :  thou  didft  firft  retire  at  night ;  when  the  i<:>^  rolled  before  thee, 
in  echoing  fields.  Nor  bending  in  reft  is  the  king:  he  gathers  battles  in  his  foul. 
Fly,  fon  of  the  Itranger ;  with  morn  he  fliall  ruiU  abroad."  When,  or  by  wbes, 
tsii  pocu  was  wi' 
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to  the  moJTy  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  right.  One  tree 
was  bent  above  the  fiream,  which  glittered  over  the 
rock.  There  fhone  to  tb.e  moon  the  broken  Jhield  of 
Clatho's  fon;  and  near  it,  on  grafs,  lay  hairy-footed 
Bran  [j.  He  had  niifitd  the  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearch- 
ed  hirn  along  the  wind.  He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  llept ;  he  lay  upon  his  fhield.  No  blaft  came 
over  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  tlie  white-breafted  dog ;  he  faw  the 
broken  fhield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on  his  foul;  he 
remembers  the  falling  away  of  the  people.  "  They 
com.e,  a  ftream;  are  rolled  av/ay;  another  race  fuc- 
ceeds.  But  fome  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pais,  with 
their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath,  through  dark- 
brown  years,  is  theirs;  fome  blue  ftreani  winds  to  their 
fame.  Of  thefe  be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him 
down  on  earth.  Ox"ten  may  the  voice  of  future  times 
meet  Cathmor  in  the  air:  when  he  firides  from  wind  to 
wind,  or  folds  himfelf  in  the  wing  of  a  Itorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  ronnd  the  king,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend,  unequal, 
forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They  who  were  ter- 
rible were  removed:  Lubarf  v/inds  again  in  their  hoft. 

!j  This  circumflance,  concerning  Bran,  the  favourite  dog  of  Fingal,  is,  perh-.^is 
One  <A  tne  n^otl  aiTefting  paffages  in  the  poem.     I  remember  to  have  met  wit  i 
plrijir  cm,  cui-.ii  1  r^d  long  after  the  time  of  Offian,  wherein  a  fiory  of  this  fort  i 
ry   hujip.i',  ii.troriu'-ccl.     In   one  of  thejnvafior.s  of  the   Danes,  Ullin-CKii^/  . 

r  ;n'u,1--.;.k  .  :,:'.t",  on  thewellemccaftor  ■c;,;!;.:,..!,  \»,.s  kllkilin  a  rencounter  «  ;    : 

-      ,  -'l;  enemy,  who  had  I..'.      .,    ;     :.  .   ..  njr.i  the  place  ot 

:  l.e  few  followers  wh'  w.     The  younfj 

,;:i;u,  who  hail  not  he;.:  ■-,  on  account  of 


Uilir.i".  .,  -  -    '  ■     '     •  ;.i;  .  ,  ll.ii  ■ 

that  Ullin-.  ware  is  there.  Y -x  iiiil  l.e-bel.uU:-.  \::y.\  I'lcnt.  iriiil  :ini:.m  the  «;.■  ^ 
heath.  Durk-iided  Du  -chos,  his  voice  no  more  Ciali  fend  tlwe  over  the  heath  : ' ' 
t  In  order  t^ilUiftrate  this  paffage,  it  is  pRiftr  to  lay  before  tlie  reader  the  f 
cf  the  two  prccedir.g  battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lena  lay  the  pl..ii 
Moi-lena,  through  which  ran  thevivcr  Lubar.  The  firft  battle,  wherein  Gaul,  tf. 
foji  of  Morui,  compiandcd  oji  the  Calsdo^iian  fide,  was  fpught  ua  the  bsnks  of  L'j>:i-. 
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Cathnior  wns  that  beam  from  heaven  wlilch  Utone  when 
his  people  were  dark-  He  was  honoured  in  the  midft. 
Their  fouls  rofe  trembhng  around.  The  king  alone  no 
gladnefs  fliewed;  no  llranjrer  he  to  war! 

"  Why  is  the  king  fo  hd ;"  faid  Malthos  eagle-eyed: 
**  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar?  Lives  there  among 
them  v.'ho  can  lift  the  fpear  ?  Net  fo  peaceful  was  thy 
father,  Borbar-duthul  ||,  fovereign  of  fpears.  His  rage 
^vas  a  fire  that  always  burned:  his  joy  over  fallen 
foes  was  great.  Three  days  fealledthe  gray-haired  he- 
ro, whicn  he  heard  that  Calmar  fell:  Calmar,  who  aid- 
ed the  race  of  Uilin,  from  Lara  of  the  ftreams.  Of- 
ten did  he  feel,  with  his  hands,  the  fteel  which,  they 
faid,  had  pierced  his  fee.  He  felt  it  .with  his  hands,  for 
Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  fun 
•to  his  friends;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls:  he  loved  the  fens  of 
Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha,  like  the  awful  me- 
mory of  g-holls,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible,  but  they 
blew  tbe  ftorm  away.  Now  let  the  voices  f  of  Eriu 
raife  the  foul  of  the  king;  he  that  fhone  when  war 
was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Tonar,  from  that 
gray-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times:  pour 
it  on  v"ide-lkirted  Erin,  as  it  fettles  round.'"' 

As  there  was  little  advantage  obtained,  on  either  fide,  the  armies,  after  tts  battle,, 
reiainea  their  former  pofitior.s. 

In  the  fccond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the  Irifli,  after  the  fall  of  Fol- 
dnth,  were  driven  up  the  hill  of  Lona ;  but,  upon  the  vcoming  of  Cathmor  to  rheic 
aid,  they  regained  their  former  fituaiion,  f.nd  drove  back  the  Calcdoniars,  in  their 
turn  :  ft>  that  Lubur  winded  again  in  their  hoil. 

II  Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Gathmor,  was  the  brother  of  that  Colc-ulla,  who 
is  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  to  have  rebeUcd  agcinft  Cormac  king 
cf  Ire'.ai  d.  Borbar-duttiul  feenis  to  have  retained  all  th;  prejudice  of  his  fsiuily 
againtt  the  fucceffion  of  the  pofterity  of  Ccnar,  on  the  Irifli  throne.  From  th\s 
Ihort  epifode  v,e  learn  fome  fafls  which  tend  to  tbro.v  light  on  the  hiflory  of  the 
time*.  It  appears,  that,  when  Swaran  invailed  Ireland,  he  was  only  oppofed  by 
the  Catl,  who  polfeiTcd  Uifter,  and  the  north  of  that  ifland.  Calmar,  the  fon  of 
Matha,  whole  gallant  behsviourand  death  are  relzttct  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal, 
■was  the  ovy  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fiibolg,  that  joined  the  Cacl,  or  Irifli  Caltdo- 
jiia-u,  during  the  invaiion  of  S«  aran.  The  indecent  joy  which  iSorbar.duthul  tx- 
Freficd,  upon  the  death  of  Calm;-r,  is  well  fuited  with  that  fpirit  of  revenge,  vbicb 
lubfifted,  oniverfally,  in  every  country  where  the  fcjdal  (^ ftm  was  eflLbliihcd.  It 
would  appear  that  feme  reiJba  had  carried  to  Bo;ba:-tlulbiul  that  weapon,  wiyi 
•^hich.it  wa5  pretcndcil,  C;.lmar  had  been  killed. 

t '  Tb«  voibKU  vi  Eric,'  r.iwc'wiulc:ror(inciu  fur  the  bards  of  Irei^ud. 

Pa 
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<«  To  me,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  no  fong  fhall  rife:  nor    • 
For.ar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.     The  mighty  there   ' 
are  laid  low.    Diilurb  not   their  rufliing  ghofls.    Far,    ■ 
Makhos,  far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's  fong.     I  re- 
joice not  over  the  foe,  when  he  cea'es  to  lift  the  fpear. 
'With  morning  we  ponr  oiu-  ilrength  abroad.     Fingal 
is  wakened  on  his  echoing  hill." 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds,  Erin  re- 
tired, at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep-rolled  iuto  the 
field  of  night,  they  fpread  their  humming  tribes:  Be- 
neath his  own  tree,  at  Intervals,  each  i|  bard  fat  down 
with  his  harp.  They  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the 
firing:  each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burninc^ 
oak  Sul-maija  touched,  at  times,  tlie  harp.  She  touch- 
ed the  harp  and  heard,  between,  the  breezes  in  her  hair. 
In  darkuefs  near,  lay  the  king  of  Atlia,  beneath  an 
aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him; 
he  faM'  tlie  maid,  but  was  not  feen.  His  foul  poured 
forth,  in  fecret,  when  he  belield  her  tearful  eye.  *'  But  ' 
battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of  Borbar-dutliul." 

Amidft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  The  liftened  whether 
the  warriors  flept.  Her  foul  was  up;  fhe  longed,  in 
fecret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong.     The  field  is  filent, 

jl  Xpt  only  the  king";,  but  every  petty  cUief,  had  their  bardr,  attending  them,  iiy 
the  field,  in  the  day?  of  Offian ;  ami  tlicfe  bards,  in  proporUon  to  the  power  of  the    . 
chiefs  who  retiiined  them,  had^  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train.     Upon, 
folemn  occafions,  all  the  hards  jr.  the  army,  would  join  in  one  chorus ,  either  when 
they  celehraved  their  viftorie?,  or  lamented  the  ('e?.rh  of  a  perfon,  worthy  and  re. 
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Book  VT.  AN  EPIC  POEM.  i;! 

On  their  wings,  tlic  blafts  of  night  retire.  The  bards 
had  ceafed;  and  meteors  came,  red  winding  with  their 
"^hofts.  The  iky  grew  dark:  the  forms  of  the  dead 
were  blended  with  the  clouds.  But  heedlcfs  bends  the 
daughter  of  Con-mor,  over  the  decaying  flame.  Thou 
v,-ert  alone  in  her  foul,  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  She 
raifed  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  be- 
tween. 

"Clun-galolj  came;  fhe  mlfled  the  maid.  Where 
art  thou,  beam  of  light?  Hunters  from  the  molTy  rock, 
faw  you  the  blue-eyed  fair?  Are  her  fteps  on  graily 
Lumon;  near  the  bed  of  roes?  Ah  me!  I  behold  her 
bow  in  the  hall.     Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ?" 

«<=  Ceafef,  love  of  Con-mor,  ceafe;  I  hear  thee  not 
on  ihc  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the  king, 
wliofe  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for  whom  my  foul 
is  up,  in  the  fcafon  of  my  reft.  Deep-bofomed  in  war 
lie  Hands,  he  beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud.  Why, 
fun  of  Sulmalla,  doft  thou  not  look  forth?  I  dv.^ell  in 
darknefa  here:  wide  over  me  flies  the  fhadowy  mift. 
ruled  v,-ith  dew  are  my  locks:  look  thou  from  thy 
cloud,  O  fun  of  Sul-malla's  foul!"  *     *     *     *     * 

II  Clun-galo,  'urhite  knee,' the  wife  of  Con-mor,  kingoflnis-huna,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Sul-malla.  She  is  here  rcprefented,  as  miffing  her  daughter,  after  Cie  had 
fled  with  Csthmor. 

t  Sul-maUa  replies  to  the  fuppofed  queflions  of  her  mother.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  this  paragraph  fhe  calls  Cathmor  the  fun  of  her  foul,  and  continues  the  me- 
taphor throughout.  This  book  ends  we  may  fuppolCj  about  the  middle  of  the  thirvi 
^igiit,  from  the  opening  of  the  pusm.  '' 
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T  E  M  O  R  A: 

AN 

EPIC   POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Thi*  bock  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  t^e  Boem. 
The  poet  deft  ribes  a  kind  of  mifl,  which  rofe,  bv  night,  from  the  lake  of  Lego, 
and  was  the  I'.fual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  during  the  interval  betweeji 
their  deeeafe  and  the  funeral  fong.  The  appearap.ce  of  the  ghoft  of  Fillan  abovfc 
the  cave  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  comes  t  j  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Corniul. 
The  king  flrikcs  tlie  ihield  of  Trenmor,  wb;c;i  was  an  infallible  fign  of  his  ap- 
pearing iu  arms  himfelt  The  extraordinary  cffcft  of  the  found  of  the  fliield. 
Sul-malla,  ftarting  from  fleep,  awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affefting  difco'^rfe.  Sh« 
infifls  with  him,  to  fue  for  peace ;  he  refolvcs  to  continue  the  war.  He  direifls 
her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an 
old  druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fliould  be  over.  He  awakes  his  army 
with  the  found  of  his  fbield.  The  fliield  defcribed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the 
dcHre  of  Cathmor,  relates  the  firft  fcttlement  of  the  Firbolg  in  Ireland,  under 
their  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes.  Sul  malla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Loija. 
A  lyric  fong  concludes  the  book. 

BOOK  VII. 

TpROM  the  woocl-fltirted  waters  of  Lego,  afcend,  at 
•^  times,  gray-bofomed  mifts,  when  the  gates  of  the 
weft  are  clofed  on  the  fun's  eagle-eye.  Wide,  over 
Lara's  ftreara,  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep:  the 
moon,  like  a  dim  fhield,  is  fwimming  through  its  folds. 
With  this,  clothe  the  fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geftures 
on  the  wind,  when  they  ftride,  from  blaft  to  blaft:,  a- 
long  the  dulky  face  of  the  night.  Often  blended  with 
the  gale,  to  loine  warrior's  grave  f  they  roll  the  mift, 
a  gray  dweUing  to  his  gholt,  until  the  longs  arife.  » 

A  found  came  from  the  defert;  the  rufliing  courfe  of 
Conar  in  winds.  He  poured  his  deep  mift  on  Fillan,  at 
blue-winding  Lubar.    Dark  and  mournful  fat  the  ghoft, 

t  As  the  mift  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  occafioned  difeafeo  and  death, 
the  barii  feigned,  as  here,  that  it  was  the  refidence  of  the  ghofts  of  the  deccafed, 
durinp;  the  intervr,!  between  their  death  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral  elegy  - 
ov£r  their  to;:-bs ;  for  it  vi^as  not  allowable,  without  that  ceremony  v/as  performed, 
for  the  fpiiiu  or  the  dead  to  mix  v.ith  their  anceftors,  in  their  airy  hallf.  It  was 
the  bufiners  of  the  fpirit  of  the  ucarcft  relation  to  thedeceafed,  to  take  the  mift  of 
Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  V.'c  find  here  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmgr,  t!  e 
firft  king  of  Ireland,  according  to  Offian,  performing  this  office  for  FiUaoj  a»  it  v.  ■»» 
^  |be  wuff  of  tiiq  fattily  o{  Cosar,  tbat  Miat  her*  wai  killed. 
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bending  in  his  gray  ridge  of  Imoke.  The  blaft,  at  times, 
rolled  him  together:  but  the  lovely  form  returned  again. 
It  returned  with  flow-bending  eyes:  and  dark  winding 
of  locks  of  mift. 

It  was  f  dark.  The  fleeping  hoft  were  ftill,  in  the 
Ikirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed  on  the  hill  of  Fin- 
gal;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his  fhield.  His  eyes  were 
halt-clof-d  in  fleep;  the  voice  of  Fillan  came.  "  Sleeps 
the  hulhand  of  Clatho?  Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen 
in  relt  ?  Ara  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs;  lonely  in 
the  Icafon  of  dreams?" 

'<  Why  art  thou  in  the  midft  of  my  dream.s,"  faid 
Fingal;  "  as,'fuddcn,  herofe?  Can  I  forget  thee,  my 
fon,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field?  Not  fuch,  on  the 
foul  of  the  king,  come  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  in  arms. 
Thev  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning,  v^^hich  is  feen, 
and  IS  then  no  more.  1  remember  thee,  O  Fillan  I  and 
my  wrath  begins  to  i-ife." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  ftruck  the 
deeply  founding  fliield:  his  fliield  that  hung  high, oil 
night,  the  difmal  fign  of  war?  Ghofts  fled  ou  every 
fide,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  tlie  wind. 
Tiirice  from  the  winding  vale  arofe  the  voice  of  deaths. 
The  harps  |j  of  the  bardis,  untouched,  found  mournfui 
over  the  hill. 

t  The  cight-defctipUons  of  OHian  were  in  high  repute  anions  fuc«eeding  bardsi 
One  of  theia  delivered  a  fentiment,  in  a  difiich.  more  favourable  to  his  tafte  for 
poetry,  than  to  his  gallantly  towards  the  kdies.     1  ihall  here  give  a  tranflation  of  it. 

"  More  plecfant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Coaa,  darli-ftrea'mins  from  Offian's  harp  i 
more  plcafant  it  is  to  me,  than  a  white-bofomed  dweller  between  my  arras :  than 
a  fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  reft." 

Tho«ch  tra<*.:tion  is  aot  very  fatisfaiiiory  concerning  the  hiflory  of  this  poet,  it 
bu  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  he  was  very  eld  when  he  wrote  the  diflith.  Ho 
tived  (in  what  ace  is  uncertain)  in  oue.of  tiie  weflcrn  ifles,  and  his  name  wa&  Tur. 
loch  Ciabh-glas,  or'furloch  of  the  gray  locks. 

!|  It  Was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  a  per- 
fon  worchy  and  renowned,  the  harps  of  thnfc  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his  fa- 
■lily,  csiittcd  melancholy  founds.  This  was  attributed,  to  ufe  OiCan's  cxprcISon, 
to  the  light  touch  of  gholts ;  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  a  foretcowledge  of  events. 
The  fame  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north, and  the  particular  found  was  called, 
the  warning  voice  of  the  dead.  The  voice  of  deaths,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
fenteiice,  was  of  a  different  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  attendant 
(pirit,  who  affumcrt  his  form  and  voice,  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  ap. 
VcanrJ  to  forac,  iu  the  attitude,'  in  which  the  perfua  wai  to  die.  The  voioo«  •£ 
4^ja^  wcv?  U)C  (b^cbvaia^  {h{ielu  of  tbo/e  fplritc 
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He  ftruck  accain  tlie  fhield:  battles  rofe  In  the  dreams  ' 
of  his  hoft.    The  wide-tumbling  ftrife  is  gleaming  over 
their  fouls.    Blue-falelded  kings  defcend  to  war.    I5ack- 
ward-looking  armies  fly;  and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid, 
in  the  bright  gleams  of  fteel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe ;  deer  ftarted  from 
the  clifts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreains  of  fowl  are 
heard,  in  the  defert,  as  each  flew,  frighted,  on  his  blaftr 
The  fons  of  Albion  half-rofe,  and  half-aflumed  their 
fpears.  But  filence  rolled  back  on  the  hoft:  they  knew  ; 
the  fhield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes:  ] 
the  field  was  dark  and  ftill.  "i 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue-eyed  daughter  I 
of  Con-mor!  Sul-malla  heard  the  dreadful  fhield  and  , 
rofe,  amidil  the  night.     Her  fteps  are  towards  the  king 
of  Atlia.     "Can  danger  fhake  his  daring  foul'"    In 
doubt,  (he  ftands,  with  bending  eyes.    Heaven  burns 
with  all  its  ftars. 

Again  the  fhield  refounds!  She  rulhed.  She  ftopt. 
Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed.  She  faw  him,  amidft  his  . 
arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's  fire.  She  faw  him  dim. 
in  his  locks,  that  rofe  to  nightly  wind.  Away  for  fear, 
fhe  turned  her  fteps.  **  Why  Ihould  the  king  of  Erin 
awake?  Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of 
Inisf-huna."  ' 

More  dreadful  rung  the  Ihield.  Sul-malla  fiarts. 
Her  helmet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's  rock,  as  ovei* 
it  rolled  the  fteel.  Burfting  from  the  dreams  of  night, 
Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He  faw  the  form 
•of  the  maid,  above  him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  ftar  with 
twinkling  beam,  looked  down  through  her  floating 
hair. 

"  Who  comes  through  night  to-Cathmor,  in  the  dark 
feafon  of  his  dreams?  Bringeft  thou  ought  of  war? 
Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night?  Standelt  thou  before  nie, 
a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice  from  the  fold  of  a 
cloud,  to  warn  me  of  Erin's  danger? 

*'  Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded 
cloud;  but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin.    Doft 
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thou  hear  that  found?  It  is  not  the  feehle,  king  of  Atha, 
that  rolls  his  figns  on  night." 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns;  to  Cathmor  they 
nre  the  found  of  harps.  'My  joy  is  great,  voice  of  night, 
and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is  the  nauiic  of 
kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by  night;  \vhen  they  light  their 
daring  fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty  deeds!  The  feeble 
dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze;  where  mifcs  ^ 
lift  their  morning  Ikirts,  from  the  blue-winding 
Jlreams." 

"  Not  feeble,  thou  leader  of  heroes,  were  they,  the 
fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  darknefs  of 
battle:  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights  not  my 
foul,  in  the  figns  of  death!  Hef,  who  never  yields, 
comes  forth:  Aw-ake  the  bard  of  peace!" 

Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters,  flood  Caithmor 
in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze,  on  his  foul,  and 
waked  the  memory  of  her  land;  where  fhe  dwelt  by 
her  peaceful  flreams,  before  he  canie  to  the  war  of 
Con-mor. 

*'  Daughter  of  ftrangers,"  he  faid;  ((he  trembling 
turned  away)  "  long  have  I  marked  in  her  armour,  the 
young  pine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my  foul,  I  laid,  is  folded 
in  a  ftorm.  Why  fhould  that  beam  arife,  till  my  fleps 
return  in  peace?  Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  prefence, 
■when  thou  bidfl  me  to  fear  the  king?  The  time  of  dan- 
ger, O  maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my  foul ;  for  then  it  fwells, 
a  mighty  fiream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe  *' 

*'  Beneath  tlie  mofs-covcred  rock  of  L,ona,  near  his 
own  Minding  ftream:  gray  in  his  locks  of  age,  dwells 
Clonmal  1|  king  of  harps.    Above  him  is  his  echoing 


t  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle.  From  this  proceeded 
\\nX  title  of  honour  which  is  al\vays  beftowed  on  him  in  tradition,  '  Fion-giial  iia 
burii',  Fir£3l  of  Vidtor»c».»  In  a  poem,  j-.ift  now  in  my  hands, -.vhich  celebriitcs 
fur.ii  of  tUc  great  aftions  of  Arthur  the  famous  BiitiCi  hero,  th»t  appellation  is 
of  tea  l>efto-.ved  on  him.  The  poem,  from  ths  phrafeolog^',  appears  to  be  ancient ; 
«nd  is,  perhaps,  though  that  is  not  mentioned,  a  tranflation  from  the  Welfli  lan- 
ffiage. 

II  Claon-mal,  *  crooked  eye-brow.'  From  the  retirctl  life  of  this  perfon,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  of  the  order  of  the  druids  ;  which  fuppulition  is  not,  at  all,  inva. 
liditej  by'the  appellation  of  Icing  of  liarps,'  here  bellowed  on  bim;  for  all  agiea 
l.hat  fhe  bards  were  of  the  number  of  the  druids  orieinallj;. 
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oak,  and  the  dun-bounding  of  roes.  The  noifc  of  our 
llrife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  hi  the  thoughts  of 
years.  There  let  thy  reft  be,  SuI-malLi,  until  our  bat- 
tle ceafe.  Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  from  the  ikirts 
of  the  evening  mift  that  rifes,  on  Lona,  round  the  dwel- 
ling of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid;  It  rofe  kindled 
before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to  Cathmor:  her 
locks  are  ftruggling  with  winds.  "  Sooner  iliall  the 
eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  jftreams  of  his  roaring 
wind,  when  he  fees  the  dun  prey  before  him,  the  young 
fons  of  the  bounding  roe,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be 
turned  from  the  Itrife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  fee  thee, 
warrior,  from  the  fklrts  of  the  evening  mift,  when  it  is 
rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  of  the  ftreams.  While  yet 
thou  art  diflant  far,  flrike,  Cathmor,  flrike  the  ftiti^i, 
that  joy  may,  return  to  my  darkened  foul,  as  I  lean  on 
the  mofly  rock.  But  if  thou  (hould  fall — I  am  in  the 
land  of  ftrangers ;  O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud, 
to  the  maid  of  Inls-huna." 

*«  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon,  why  dofl 
thou  fbake  in  the  florm?  Often  has  Cathmor  returned, 
from  darkly-rolling  wars.  The  darts  of  death  are  but 
hail  to  me ;  they  have  often  bounded  from  my  Ihield. 
I  have  rifen  briglitened  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  from 
a  flormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam.,  from  thy  vale, 
when  the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe 
efcape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

*'  They  told  to  Sou  morf,  of  Clunar  [|,  fiain  by  Cor- 
mac  the  giver  of  ihells.  Three  days  darkened  Son-mor, 
over  his  brother's  fall.  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king, 
•  and  forefaw  his  fteps  to  war.  She  prepared  the  bov\ , 
in  fccret,  to  attend  her  blue-lhielded  hero.  To  Iicr 
dwelt  darknefs  at  Atha,  when  the  warrior  m.oved  to 
his  fields.     From  their  hundred  llreams,  by  night,  pou  •- 

t  Son-mor,  'tall  handfome  man.'     lie  was  the  father  of  13oibar.dut.hu1, 
•r  Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Cathmar  himfclf. 

I,  Cluan-er,  *  mar.  ofthe  field.'  Thischief  was  killed  in  hattlcby  Cornia;  M  ,.- 
Collar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  father  of  ilci-ciana,  th*  lirft  wife  uf  fiuaal.  Tiic  i'l*. 
ry  is  alluded  to  in  other  poeuis. 
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cd  down  the  Jons  of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the 
fhield  of  tlie  kins:,  and  their  rage  arofe.  In  clanging 
arms,  they  moved  along,  towards  UUin  the  land  of 
groves.  Son-mor  ftruck  his  fliield,  at  times,  the  leader 
of  the  war. 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  "^j  over  the  flreamy 
hills.  She  was  a  light  on  tJie  mountain,  when  they 
crofied  tiic  vaie  below.  Her  Heps  were  llatcly  on  the 
vale,  when  they  rofe  on  the  molTy  hill.  She  feared  to 
approach  the  king,  who  left  her  in  Atha  of  hinds.  But 
when  the  roar  cf  battle  rofe;  when  hoft  was  rolled  on 
hoft ;  when  Son-mor  burnt  like  the  fire  of  heaven  in 
clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came  Sul-aliin;  for  fhe 
trembled  for  her  king.  He  ftopt  the  rufting  ftrife  to 
fave  the  love  of  heroes.  The  foe  flevl  by  night;  Clu- 
nar  fieut  without  his  blood;  tlie  blood  which  ought  to 
be  poured  upon  the  ws.rrior's  tomb 

"  Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days  were 
dark  and  flow.  8ul-aliin  wandered,  by  her  gray  ftreams, 
with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often  did  fhe  look,  on  the  hero, 
when  he  was  folded  in  his  thoughts.  But  ^xiz  fhrunk 
from  his  eyes,  and  turned  her  lone  fieps  away.  Battles 
rofe  like  a  terapeft,  and  drove  the  mlfl  from  his  foul. 
He  beheld,  with  joy,  her  fleps  in  the  hall,  and  the  w^hite 
rifing  of  her  hands  on  the  harp." 

In  f  his  arms  fhode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  where  his 
fhicld  hung,  liigh,  in  night:  high  on  a  mofTy  bough, 
over  Lubar's  flreamy  roar.  Seven  bofTcs  rofe  on  the 
Ihield;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king,  which  his  warriors 
received,  from  the  wind,  and  marked  over  all  their 
tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  flar  of  night;  Can-mathon 

^  Suil-aUuin,  'besntifiileye,'  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 

+  To  avoid  multiplyi-.sg  r  jtes,  I  ih.'H  give  here  the  fijrnification  of  the  names  of 
the  ftsrs  engraved  on  the  ihi:ld.  Ccan-machon,  '  head  cf  the  bear.'  Col-deriia, 
*  nant  and  (harp  beam.'  Ul-oicho,  '  r.:ler  of  night.'  CatbUn,  '  bear*  of  the 
vavc.'  Rcu-durath,  '  ftar  cf  the  twilijUt.'  Bcrthin,  '  fire  of  the  hill.'  Ton- 
thcna,  '  meteor  uf  the  waves.'  Thefe  elyir.ologus,  excepting  that  ofCean-nia. 
thon,  are  pretty  cxaft.  Of  it  I  am  not  fo  certain ;  for  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
th..-  Firbolg  hjii  diftinguiihcd  a  tonilsUation,  fo  very  eaily  3i  the  <iys  of  LarUiou, 
hy  the  name  of  the  bear. 

Vol.  \l.  Q^ 
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with  beams  unfhorn:  Col-derna  rifmg  from  a  cloud: 
Uloicho  robed  in  mill;  and  the  foft  beam  of  Cathila 
glittering  on  a  rock.  Fair-gleaming,  on  its  own  blue 
wave,  Reldurath  half-finks  its  wefi-ern  light.  The  red 
eye  of  Berthin  looks,  through  a  grove,  on  the  flow-mov- 
ing hunter,  as  he  returns  through  fhowery  night,  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  bounding  roe.  Wide  in  the  midll,  a- 
rofe  the  cloudlefs  beams  of  Ton-thena ;  Ton-thena, 
which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  courfe  of  the  fea- tolled 
Larthcn :  Larthon,  the  firft  of  Bolga's  race,  who  tra- 
velled on  the  winds  f.  White-bofomcd  fpread  the  fails 
of  the  king,  towards  flreamy  Inis-fail ;  dun  night  was 
rolled  before  him,  with  its  flcirts  of  milt.  The  winds 
were  changeful  in  heaven,  and  roiled  him  from  wave 
to  wave.  Then  rofe  the  fiery-haired  Ton  thcna,  and 
laughed  from  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  |[  rejoiced  at 
the  guiding  beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed  on  the  tumbling 
waters.     , 

Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  awaked  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  dark-winding, 
from  every  fide;  each  with  the  found  of  his  harp.  Be- 
'  fore  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  day 
of  the  fun,  v/hen  he  hears,  fai-  rolling  around,  the  mur- 

I  To  travel  on  the  wiiiUs,  a  poetical  cxpreffion  for  failing. 

II  Larthon  is  vonipouadcd  of  Lear,  '  fca,'  and  tUen,  '  wave  '    This  name  w-.s 
gjven  to  the  chief  of  the  firll  colony  of  the  Firbolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on  ac- 
count of  his  knowledge  in  navigation.     A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  flill  extant,  cnn- 
aerning  this  hero.     The  author  of  it,  probably,  took  the  hint  from  the  epifodr  i  a 
this  book,  relative  to  the  firft  difcovery  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.     It  abounds  w    ; 
thofe  romantic  fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  which  diilinguifli  the  tompofitioiii 
the  lefs  ancient  bards.     The  dcfcriptions,  contained  in  it,  are  ingenious  and  pro;  - 
tionabte  to  the  magnitude  of  the  perfons  introducetl;  but,  being  unnatural,  t 
are  infipkl  and  tedious.     Had  the  hatd  kept  within  ttic  bounds  of  pmliability,  .'. 
genius  was  far  from  being  contemptible.     The  exordium  of  Uh,  poem  is  not  c; . 
tuteof  meritj  butitis  the  only  part  of  it,  that  I  think  worthy  of  being  prefer.^ 
to  the  reader. 

"  Who  firft  fentthe  black  ftiip  through  ocean,  like  a  whale  through  theburfl. 
of  foam  I  Look,  from  thy  darknefs,  on  Cronath,  OCinn  of  the  harps  of  old  !  S 
thy  light  on  the  blue  rolling  waters,  that  1  may  bejiold  the  king.  1  fee  him  &  : 
in  his  own  Ihell  of  oak!  fea-toffed  Larthon,  thy  foul  is  lire.  It  is  carelcis  as  t 
wind  of  thy  fails;  as  the  wave  that  »-olls  by  thy  fide.  But  the  filent  green  iilj 
before  thee,  with  its  fons,  who  are  tall  as  woody  Lumon;  Lumon,  which  ft!., 
from  its  top,  a  thoufand  Hreams,  white  wandering  down  its  fides." 

It  may,  pcrhips,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bird,  to  tranflate  no  more  of  this  poi. , 
for  tiie  coiiUiiuatioa  of  hisdefsriptioa  of  the  Irifli  giants  beuays  hiiv.ant  of  judsyii  -l  . 
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iiiiir  of  mofTy  ftreams;  ftreams  that  burfl  in  the  dcfertj 
from  the  rock  of  roes. 

*'  Why,"  faid  Fonar,  *'  hear  we  the  voice  of  the  king, 
in  the  fcafon  of  his  refl?  Were  the  dim  forms  of  thy 
fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams?  Perhaps  they  ftand  oil 
that  cloud,  and  wait  for  Fonar's  fong;  often  they  come 
to  the  fields  where  their  fons  are  to  lift  the  fpear.  Or 
fhall  our  voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no 
more;  he  that  confumed  the  field,  from  Moma  of  the 

[  groves  ?" 

I       "  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of  other  times. 

;   High  fhall  his  tomb  rife,  on  Moi-lena,  the  dv.-elling  of 

j  renown.     But,  now,  roll  back  my  foul  to  the  times  of 
my  fathers:  to  the  years  when  firfl  they  I'ofe,  on  Inis- 

j  huna's  vv^aves.  Nor  alone  pleafant  to  Cathmor  is  the 
remembrance  of  wood-covered  Lumon.  Lumon  the 
land  of  ftreams,  the  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  maids." 
"  Lumon  f  of  foamy  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on  Fonar's 
foul  I  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  bend- 
ing trees.  The  dun  roe  is  feen  from  thy  furze:  the 
deer  lifts  his  branchy  head ;  for  he  fees,  at  times,  the 
hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath.  Slow,  on  the  vale^ 
are  the  fteps  of  maids;  the  white-armed  daughters  of 
the  bow:  they  lift  their  blue-eyes  to  the  hill,  from  a- 
midft  their  wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  ftride  of 
Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna.  He  mounts  the  v/ave  on 
his  own  dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak 
which  he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea. 
The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the  king  fhould 
be  lowly  laid;  for  never  had  they  feen  a  fhip,  dark  rid- 
er of  the  wave ! 

<*  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix  with 
the  mift  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rcfe,  in  fmoke:  but 
dark-/kirted  night  came  down.  The  Tons  of  Eolf^a  fear- 
ed. The  fiery-haired  Ton-then:i  rofe.  CuIbiiVs  bay 
received  the  ihip,  in  the  bofom  of  its  echoing  woods. 

t  Lumon,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  was  a  hill  iii  Inis-huna,  ne»» 
the  relideuce  of  SuUinalla.  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  conncftion  witJl  wbai 
.  k-M  Iii  Lart&on,  in  the  defcriptioa  of  Catbmor's  fliield. 
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There,  iiTaed  a  ilream,  from  Duthiima's  "horrid  cave  ; 
■where  fpirits  gleamed,  at  times,  v/itii  their  half-finlflied 
forms. 

<*  DreaiTtis  defcended  on  Larthon:  he  faw  feven  fpi- 
rits of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half-formed  words, 
and  dioily  beheld  tJie  times  to  come.  Ke  beheld  the 
king  of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future  days.  /They  led  their 
hoflsj  along  the  field,  like  ridges  of  milt,  which  winds 
pour,  in  autumn,  over  Atha  o'i  the  groves. 

"  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  f ,  to  the  foft  found 
of  the  harp.  He  weut  fortli  to  the  iocs  of  Erin,  to  their 
wonted  ftreame.  Nor  did  he  forget  green-headed  Lu- 
mon;  he  often  bounded  over  his  feas,  to  where  white- 
handed  FlathalU  looked  from  the  hiil  of  roes  Lunion 
of  the  foamy  ftreams,  thou  rifelt  on  Fonar's  foul." 

The  beam  awaked  in  the  eall.  The  mifty  heads  of 
the  mountains  roi'e.  Valleys  fhew,  on  every  fide,  the 
gray  windmg  of  their  ftreams.  liis  heft  heard  the 
Ihield  of  Cathmor;  at  once  they  role  around;  like  a 
crowded  fea,  when  firlt  it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  waves  know  not  whither  to  roll ;  they  lift  their 
troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  How  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  tiie  ftreams. 
She  went  and  often  turned:  her  blue  eyes  rolled  in 
tears.  But  v»'hen  ihe  came  to  the  rock,  that  darkly  co- 
vered Lona's  vale:  ^ne  looked,  from  her  burfting  foul, 
on  the  king  ;  and  funk,  at  once,  behind 

Son  ^f  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  ftring.  is  there  aught  of 
joy  in  the  harp?  Pour  it  then,  on  the  foul  of  Olfian; 
it  Is  folded  in  mift.  I  hear  thee,  O  bard  I  in  my  night. 
But  ceafe  the  lightly  trembling  found.  The  joy  of 
grief  belongs  to  Oifian,  amidft  his  dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghoits,  that  fiiakeft  thy 
head  to  nightly  winds  1  I  hear  no  Ibuud  in  thee  ;  is  there 
no  fpirit's  windy  flcirt  now  ruftling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Of* 

,     f  Satnla,  *  apparitious,'  fo  caUeJ  from  the  vilion  of  LarUloa,  concerning  his  po. 

li  FUthal,  •  heavenly,  exquifitely  beautiful.'     She  was  the  wife  of  Larthon. 

If  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  the  woft  beautiful  paffages  of  Uie  potm. 
The  hatmony  aud  variety  of  its  verBfication  prove,  that  the  knowledee  of  nji»% 
W*5  (iciiiiilerablj-  advaaced  in  thcdays  of  OJIiau.     5se  the  fpetimsn  of  the  ongina' 
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ten  are  the  Heps  of  the  dead,  in  the  dark-eddying  blafts; 
when  the  mocn,  a  dun  fhield,  from  the  eaft,  is  rolled 
along  the  Iky. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of  old  I 
Let  me  hear  you,  in  the  daj-knefb  of  Selma,  and  awake 
the  foul  of  fongs.  I  hear  you  not,  ye  children  of  mu- 
(ic;  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  rcfl ;  Do  you 
touch  the  fhadowy  harp,  robed  with  morning  mill, 
where  the  fun  comes  founding  forth  from  his  green- 
headed  waves  ? 


Q^ 
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AN 

EPIC    POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
The  fourth  mornir-E  from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  cnmcs  on.  Fingal,  flill  coH- 
tinuing  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  retired  on  ihc  preceding  ni!;ht,  is  f<;cn  at 
intervals,  through  the  itsHI,  which  covered  the  rock  of  ConnaL  The  defcent  of 
the  king  is  defcrilied.  He  orders  Gai'.l,  Dct  mid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the 
valley  of  Clyna,  and  conduft,  from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  Kerad-artho, 
the  fon  of  C^rbar,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  firft 
king  of  Ireland.  The  king  takes  the  command  of  the  army,  and  prepares  for 
t>attle.  Marching  towards  the  enemy,  he  crtmes  to  the  cave  of  Luhar,  where  the  » 
body  of  Fillan  lay.  Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the 
"^  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Calhmor  arrangt^  the  army  of  the  Firbtilg  in  order  of 
battle.  The  appearance  of  that  hero.  The  general  conflift  is  dcA.rihed.  The 
anions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmort  A  ftorm.  The  total  rout  of  the  Firbolg.  The 
two  kings  engage  in  a  column  of  mift,  on  the  hanks  of  Luhar.  Their  attitude 
and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death  of  Cathmor.  Fingal  refigns  the 
fpear  of  Trenmor  to  Ofllan.  The  ceremonies  obfervcd  on  that  occafion.  The 
fpirit  of  Cathmor  appears  to  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her  forrow.  E- 
ver.ing  comef  on.  A  feaft  is  prepared.  The  coming  of  Ferad-artho  is  announ- 
ced by  tlie  foiigb  of  a  hundred  bards.     The  poem  dofes  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal. 

BOOK  VJII. 
A  s  when  the  wintry  winds  have  feized  the  waves  of 
"**■  the  mountain-lake,  have  feized  them,  in  ftormy 
night,  and  clothed  them  over  with  ice;  white  to  the 
hunter's  early  eye,  the  hillows  dill  fcem  to  roll.  He 
turns  his  ear  to  the  found  of  each  unequal  ridge.  BuD^ 
each  is  filent,  gleaming,  ftrewn  with  boughs  and  tufts 
of  grafs,  which  fhake  Oii  J  whlllle  to  the  wind,  over  their 
gray  feats  of  froft.  So  fdent  Ihone  to  the  morning  the 
ridges  of  Morvcn's  hoft,  as  each  wanior  looked  up 
from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the  king ;  the  cloud- 
covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  flrode,  in  the  rollir.i^ 
of  mifc.  At  times  is  the  hero  feen,  greatly  dim  in  all 
his  arms.  From  thoi'^ht  to  thought  rolled  the  war, 
along  his  mighty  foul. 

Nov/  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  Fiift  appear- 
ed the  fword  of  Luno;  the  fpear  haJf-ilTuing  from  a 
cloudj  the  Ihidd  fi:I;ii  dim  'm  r^iiii.    But  whe^  tlie  ftildii 
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of  the  king  came  abroad,  wrtli  all  his  gray,  dewy  locks 
in  the  wind  ;  then  role  the  fiiouts  of  his  hoft  over  every 
moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming,  round,  with 
all  their  echoing  ihields.  So  rife  the  green  feas  round  a 
fpirit,  that  comes  down  from  the  fqually  wind.  The 
traveller  hears  the  found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over 
the  rock.  Ke  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  an"d  thinks  he 
dimly  fees  the  form.  The  waves  fport,  unwieldy, 
round,  with  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Far-diftant  flood  the  fon  of  Morni,  Duthno's  race, 
and  Cona's  bai"d.  We  flood  far-diflant;  each  beneath 
his  tree.  We  fliunned  the  eyes  of  tlie  king ;  we  had  not 
conquered  in  the  field.  A  little  Itream  rolled  at  m.y 
feet:  I  touched  its  light  wave,  with  my  fpear.  I  touch- 
ed it  with  my  fpear;  nor  there  was  the  foul  of  Offian, 
It  darkly  rofe,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  fent  abroad 
the  figh. 

"  Son  of  Morni!"  faid  the  king,  "  Dermid,  hunter 
of  roes!  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  each  with  its 
trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  gathers  on  the  foul  of  Fin- 
gal  againft  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye  are  my  flrength  in 
baitle;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in  peace.  My  early 
voice  was  a  pleafant  gale  to  your  ears,  whenFillan  pre- 
pared the  bow.  The  fon  of  Fingal  is  net  here,  nor  yet 
the  chace  of  the  bounding  roes.  But  why  fhouid  the 
breakers  offhields  Hand,  darkened,  faravi'ay?" 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king ;  they  faw  him  turn- 
ed to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came  down,  for  his  blue- 
eyed  fon,  who  fiept  In  the  cave  of  llreams.  But  he  bright- 
ened before  them,  and  fpoke  to  tlie  broad-fhielded  kings. 

*'  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mifty  lop,  the 
field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blue  Lubar's 
ftreamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-winding  Lavath, 
in  the  ftiU  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock;  a- 
bove  it  ftrong- winged  eagks  dwellj  broad- headed  oaks, 
before  it,  found  in  Cluna's  wind.  Within,  in  his  locks 
of  youth,  is  Ferad-arthg  f,  blue-eyed  king,  the  fon  of 

•f  Ferad-artbo  was  the  fon  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cormac  kin?  of  Ireland.  He  w'as  the 
only  one  remaining  of  the  raceof  Conar,  the  fon  of  Treiimiir,  the  fir.l  Irifh  mo. 
Mt'.kj  Ksoriiios Cv  0;:iaa,     \a.ii!'iii  t»  taiXi  C-it  yi'X^zc  tborgughly  uj;U;llle9(l,  it 
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broad-fhielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He 
liltens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as  gray,  he  bends  in 
feeble  light.  He  liftens,  for  Lis  foes  dwell  in  the  echo- 
ing halls  of  Temora.  He  comes,  at  times,  abroad, 
in  the  ft;irts  of  milt,  to  pierce  the  bounding  roes.  When 
the  fan  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  ftream, 
is  he  !  He  Ihuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  fa- 
ther's hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  fpear,  and 
that  his  foes,  perhaps,  may  fail. 

"•Lift  up,  O  Gaul  I  the  fliield  before  liim.  Stretch, 
Dermid,  Temora's  fpear.  Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  O 
Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathers.  Lead  him  to 
green  Moi-leua,  to  the  dufey  fields  of  ghofis  ;  for  there 
I  fall  forward,  in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun 
night  defcends,  come  to  liigh  Dumnora's  top.  Look,. 
from  the  gray  rolling  of  niift,  on  Lena  of  the  ftreanis. 

may  not  be  impropc  to  recapitulate  fome  part  of  what  has  been  faid  in  preceding    • 
v.utes.     Upon  ihe  death  of  Cnr.iir  the  fun  of  Trenmor,  his  fan  Corniac  fucceeded     ■ 
on  the  Irifii  throne.     Corraac   reigned  long.     His  children  were,  Cairbar,  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  firit  wife  of  Fjngal.     Cairbar,  long  before  the     i 
death  of  his  father  Corniac,  had  tatcn  to  wife  Bos.gala,  the  daughter  of  Coljar,     \ 
one  of  the  moll  powerful  chiefs  in  Conr.aiiRht,  and  had,  by  hei;,  Artho,  afterwa.ds     ■ 
king  of  Ireland.     Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  his  mother.  Bos-gala,    ! 
<lied,  and  Cairbar  took  to  wife  Beltauno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ollin,  who 
brought  him  a  fon,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e.  a  man  in  the  place  c^i  Artho.     ( 
The  occaflon  of  the  name  was  this.    Artho,  when  hia  brother  \va,s  born,  was  abfer.t, 
on  an  expedition  in  the  foiith  of  Ireland.     A  falfe  report  was  bi-ousht  to  his  father 
that  he  was  killed.     Cairbar,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poem  on  the  fubje€l,  darkened 
for  his  fair-haircii  fon.     He  turned  to  the  young  beam  of  light,  the  fon  of  Eeltanno 
of  Conachar.     Thou  ftialt  be  Ferad-artho,  he  faid,  a  fire  before  thy  race.    Cairbar, 
foon  after  died,  nor  did  Artho  long  furvive  him.     Artho  was  fucceededs  in  the  Ir:i}» 
throne,  by  his  fon  Cormac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar,  the  foa 
of  Borbar-diithul.     Ferad-artho,  fays  tradition,  was  very  young,  when  the  expedi- 
tion of  Fingal  to  fettle  him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  happened.     Daring  tlie  fhort 
reign  of  young  Connac,  Ferad-artho  lived  at  the  royal  palace  of  Tcinora.     Upon 
the  murder  of  the  king,  Cor.dan,  the  bai-d,  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  privately  to  the 
caveof  Cluna,  behind  the  mountain  Crcnmia),  in  Ulitcr,  where  they  both  lived 
concealed,  during  the  ufurpatiun  of  the  family  of  Atha.     All  thefe  particulars, 
concerning  Ferad  .artho,  may  be  gathered  from  the  compofitions  of  Oflian :  A  bard, 
lefs  ancient,  has  delivered  the  whyle  hiitory,  in  a  poem  juft  now  in  my  pofTcfTioa. 
It  has  little  merit,  if  \vc  except  the  fcene  between  Ferad-artho,  and  the  meireiigers 
of  Fingal,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Cluua.     After  hearing  of  the  great 
adlions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince  propofes  the  following  queftions  concerning  hi  m, 
to  Gaul  and  Dermid.     "  Is  the  king  tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave?  Is  his  fpear  a  Jir 
of  Cluna?  Is  he  a  rough-winged  blaft,  on  the  mountain,  which  takes  the  green  «?.Ic 
ty  the  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill;  plitters  Lubar  within  his  flridcs,  when  he 
fends  his  {lately  fteps  along?  Nor  is  he  tall,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock:  nor  gljHer 
JtrearasvriUiia  fchiiridesj  but  iUs  foul  is  a  injs'ity  toed,  Jjig  the  ttteagth  ofClUa'j 
(6as'» 
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He  If  there  my  ftandard  fliall  float  on  wind,  over  Lubar's 
gleamlnt^  courfe,  then  has  not  Fingal  failed  iu  the  laft 
Ot  iiis  fidds."  ^ 

Mich  were  his  words:  nor  aught  replied  the  filent, 
ftiiding  kings.  They  looked  lide-Icng  on  Erin's  hoft, 
and  darkened  as  they  went.  Never  before  had  they 
left  the  king,  in  the  midftof  the  Itormy  field.  Behind 
them,  touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  gray-haired  Car- 
ril  moved.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and 
mounifi)!  was  the  found !  It  was  like  a  breeze  that 
comes,  by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake  ;  when  Deep 
half-defcends  on  the  hunter,  v/itltin  his  mofTy  cave. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  faid  Fingal,  "  o- 
ver  his  fecret  Itream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  forrow,  father 
of  low-laid  Ofcar  ?  Be  the  warriors f  remembered  in 
peace ;  when  echoing  Ihields  are  heard  no  more.  Bend, 
then,  in  grief,  over  the  flood,  where  blows  the  moun- 
tain-breeze. Let  them  pais  on  thy  foul,  the  blue-eyed 
dwellers  of  Lena.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide-tumb- 
iing,  rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Offian,  lift  the  fliield.  I 
am  alone,  my  fon  !" 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  becalmed 
Hup  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  along  the  deep, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave :  fo  the  voice  of  Fingal  fent  Of- 
fian, tall,  along  the  heath.  He  lifted  high  his  fliining 
Ibield,  in  the  duflcy  wing  of  war;  like  the  broad,  blank 
moon,  in  tiie  ilcirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  fl:orras  arife. 

t  It  is  fuppofed  Malvica  fpeafcs  the  following  foliloquy.  "  Malvina  is  like  tiie 
low  of  the  thower,  in  thefecrct  valley  of  flreams:  it  is  bright,  but  the  dropsof  hea- 
veu  roll  on  its  blended  ligbt.  They  fay,  that  I  am  fair  witbi-i  my  locks,  but,  on 
my  brightnefs  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Darkncfs  flies  Over  my  foul,  as  the  dulky 
wave  of  Uie  breezCf  along  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  Vet  have  not  the  roes  failed  nie, 
■when  I  m;-ved  between  the  bills.  Plcifant,  beneiith  my  white  hand,  arofe  the 
found  L-i  harps:  What  tr.en,  dat'.ghter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy  foul,  like  the 
d»e;iry  path  ci  a  ghoft,  aloii;;  the  nic&tly  beam  ?  Should  the  young  warrior  fall,  in 
the  loax  of  his  troubled  fields?  Vojng  virgins  of  Lutha  arilc,  call  back  the  wander* 
ing  tboagbts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the  harp,  along  my  echoing  vale. 
Then  IbUl  my  foul  come  forth,  like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the  mom  when  clouds 

c  rolled  around  Ihem  with  their  broken  fides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form  afcentls  in  troubled  fields,  why 
4oft  thou  flir  up  my  foul,  thou  fir  difbtut  fon  of  the  king  ?  Is  that  the  fhip  of  my 
love,  its  dark  courfe  through  the  ridges  of  ocean  i  How  art  thou  fo  fuddi;n,  Ofcar, 
irom  the  heath  of  Otields;" 

The  relt  of  this  poem,  it  is  faid,  conlifted  of  a  diatogue  between  UlUn  and  M'aIvI- 
fa,  wbercia  the  diitrefi  of  tUc  Utter  xi  nccicd  to  ibe  highell  pitcU. 
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Loud,  from  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured  down,  at 
once,  the  broad-winged  war.  Fingal  led  his  people 
forth,  king  of  Morven  of  ftreams.  On  high  fpreads 
the  eagle's  wing.  His  gray  hair  is  poured  on  his  ilioul- 
ders  broad.  In  thunder  are  his  mighty  llrides.  He 
often  flood,  and  faw  behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling 
of  armour.  A  rock  he  feetned,  gray  over  with  ice, 
wbofe  woods  are  high  in  wind.  Bright  ftreams  leap 
from  its  head,  and  fpread  their  foam  on  biafls. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  wliere  Fillan  darkly 
flept.  Bran  ftill  lay  on  the  broken  fliield:  the  eagle- 
wing  is  ftrewed  on  winds.  Bright,  from  withered 
furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's  fpcar.  Then  grief  llir- 
red  the  foul  of  the  king,  like  v/hirlwinds  blackening 
on  a  lake.  He  turned  his  fudden  ftep,  and  leaned  on 
his  bending  fpear.  VVhite-brcaflcd  Bran  came  bound- 
ing with  joy  to  the  knov/n  path  of  Fingal.  He  came 
and  looked  towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed  hun- 
ter lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  ftrlde,  M'ith  raorning,  to 
the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was  then  the  tears  of  the 
king  came  down,  and  all  his  foul  was  dark.  But  as 
the  rifmg  wind  rolls  away  the  ftorm  of  rain,  and  leaves 
the  white  ftreams  to  the  fun,  and  high  hills  with  their 
heads  of  grafs ;  ib  the  returning  war  brightened  the 
mind  of  Fingal.     He  bounded  f ,  on  his  fpear,  over  Lu- 

■t  The  Irifh  conipofitions  coJicerning  Fingal  invariably  fpeafc  of  him  as  a  giant. 
Of  Ihcfc  Uibernian  poems  there  are  now  many  in  my  hands.  From  the  language, 
;aid  nllurions  to  the  limes  in  which  they  were  writ,  1  fliould  fix  the  dale  of  theii- 
conipr,rition  in  the  fitteciilh  and  fixteenth  centuries.  In  feme  paflageSj^  the  poetry 
is  iiir  from  wanJn"  nw-'-w  i,..r  ti-,^  t,Me  is  unnatui'al,  and  the  whole  eonduia  of  the 
pieces  injj.licior=.  .flancc  of  the  extravagant  fiftions  of  the  Iridi 

bards,  in  a  "ncM  unjuftly,  afcribe  to  Oflian.     The  fioiy  of  it  is 

this.     Irekin.I  :  ■   nn  invafion  from  fonie  part  of  Scandinavia, 

Fing::!  .1  ■  '    ■■•     •  ..  u.-h  th."  'i-  .  ;^^  v.hir'-,  it  wasexpefted,  the 

enemy  :     ,  !i,?.vincs  appear- 

ed; a  ty,  that  nolefs 

could  \  ,  --, or  throwing* 

great  11.,..^  ..„^.i.;i  ...   ;  ^.... ,  .   ...  .^  .,,-„.   ... .     ,,.,;.^ n,  onthofe  occa- 

iions,liU  hch»ditcovtri  J  l.'i.-^^'.i.uii.i  v. ^biuUy  aivakc  ti-olt,  whowascmploy- 
ed  by  Offian  to  waken  his  foil,  niude  choir;;  of  throwiugthe  ftone  againil  his  head, 
ss  the  lead  dangerous  expciiici;t.  rhe  ftone,  rebounding  from  the  hern's  head, 
ihook,  as  it  rolled  along,  the  hill  for  three  miles  round.  Ofcar  rofc  in  rage,  fought 
bravely,  and,  fingly,  vunquifhed  a  wing  of  the  enemy's  army.  Thus  the  bard  goes 
•n  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  total  rout  of  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile, 
8Bd  even  defpkable,  ajt^iefe  fiaions  are,  yet  Keating  and  O'f  laherty  have  no  beU 
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bar,  and  ftrudc  his   echoing  fhield.     His   ridgy  holt 
bend  forward,  at  once,  with  all  their  pointed  fteel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  found:  wide  they 
came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the  wing  of 
■war,  looks  forward  from  fhaggy  brows.  Next  rofe 
that  beam  of  light  Hidalla;  then  the  fide-long-looking 
gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue-fhielded  Clonar  lifts  the 
fpear  ;  Corraar  (hakes  his  bufhy  locks  on  the  wind. 
Slowly,  from  behind  a  rock,  rofe  the  bright  form  of 
Atha.'  Firll  appeared  his  two  pointed  fpears,  then  the  ■ 
half  of  his  burniflied  iliield  :  like  the  rifing  of  a  nightly 
meteor,  over  the  vale  of  gholls.  But  when  he  (hone 
all  abroad;  the  hoils  plunged,  at  once,  into  flrife.  The 
gleaming  waves  of  fteel  are  poured  on  either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of  all 
their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  contending 
•winds,  in  the  rock-fided  frith  of  Lumon  ;  along  the  e- 
choing  hills  is  the  dim  courfe  of  ghoils:  from  the  jilail 
fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  deep,  amidfl  the  foamy  path 
of  whales.  So  mixed  the  hofls !  Now  Fingal ;  now 
Cathmor  came  abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of  death 
is  before  them:  the  gleam  of  broken  fleel  is  rolled  on 
their  iteps,  as,  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings  hewed 
down  the  ridge  of  fhields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs  a  ftream. 
The  waters  gathered  by^'his  fide,  and  leapt  gray  over 
Ills  bofiy  fhie'd.  Clonar  is  pierced  by  Cathmor:  nor 
yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An  oak  feized  his  hair  in 
his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By  its 
tnon;;,  hung  his  broad  fyJeld ;  over  it  wandered  his 
ilng  blood.    Tlamin  f  fhall  weep,  in  the  hall,  and 

lity  than  the  poems  which  contain  thera,  for  all  that  they  write  concern- 
Mac-Comnal,  and  the  pretended  militia  of  Ireland. 

:iia,' mildly  foft.»    The lovts of  ClonarandTlaminwererendercd famous 
rih,  by  a  fragment  of  a  lyric  potm,  ftill  preferved,  which  is  afcribed  ta 
It  is  adialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tlamin.     Shebeginswith  a  foliloquy, 
w.i'ch.  !ic  overhears. 

Tiair.in,  "  Clonar,  fon  of  Cenglas  of  I-mor,  yogng  hunter  of  dun-fided  rocs ! 
Where  art  theu  laid,  araidll  ruOies,  beneath  the  paRing  wing  of  the  breezy?  1  bc- 
l»i'l:l  thee,  my  love,  in  the  plain  of  thy  own  dark,  itreams!  The  clung  tfcorn  is  roU 
kiby  the  wind,  ana  ruflles  along  his  ftiield.  Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies :  t  he  thoughts 
r  ^ bis  dreaiiif  Hy,  darkening,  over  !u$  face.  Tlwu  Uuiiki;ft  vf  tUc  batt]«»  of  OUUa, 
'.youajg  fuu  of  Uu£  ecbuins  iilsj 
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ftrike  her  heaving  breaft.  Nor  did  Offian  forget  the 
fpear,  in  the  wing  of  his  war.  He  ftrewed  the  field 
with  dead.  Young  Hidalla  came.  "  Soft  voice  of 
ftreamy  Clonra!  Why  doll  thou  lift  the  fteel  ?  O  that 
we  met,  in  the  ftrife  of  fong,  in  ihy  o\.vn  rufhy  vale  !" 
Malthcs  beheld  him  lov/,  and  darkened  as  he  rallied  a- 
long.  On  eitlier  fide  of  a  ltre?m,  we  bend  in  the  echo- 
ing ftrife.  Heaven  comes  rolling  down  :  around  burft 
the  voices  of  fqually  winds.  Hills  are  clothed,  at  times, 
in  fire.  Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mift.  \r\  dai'knefs 
fhrunk  the  foe:  Morven's  warriors  flood  aghaft.  Still 
I  bent  over  the  dream,  amidft  my  whillling  locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found  of  the 
flying  foe.  I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in  lightning, 
darkly  ftriding  in  l)is  might.  I  frruck  my  echoin?; 
fhield,  and  hung  forward  on  the  fteps  of  Alnecma:  the 
foe  is  rolled  before  m^e,  like  a  wreath  of  fmoke. 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The  hundred 
flrcams  of  Moi-lcna  fhone.  Slow  rofe  the  blue  columns 
of  mift,  againft  the  glittering  hill.  <'  Where  are  the 
mighty  kings  ?t  Nor  by  that  flream,  nor  wood,  are 
they !  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms !    Their  ftrife  is  in  tlie 

"  Half-hid,  in  the  grove,  1  fit  down.  Fly  back, ye  miftsof  thchiU.  Why  JhouW 
ye  bids  her  love  from  the  blue  eyes  of  Tlamin  of  harps  r 

Clcnar     "  As  the  fpirit,  feen  in  a  dream,  flies  off  from  our  opening  eyes,  ' 
think,  v/e  beliold  his  bright  path  between  the  clofing  hills,  fo  f.ed  the  daughter  of 
Clun-gal,  from  the  fight  of  Clonar  of  fliiclds.     Arife,  from  the  gatheriugof  tr 
blue-eyed  Tlamin  arife. 

Tlamin.     "I  turn  me  awny  from  his  fleps.     Why  fliould  he  know  of  my  Ii 
My  white  breaft  is  heaving  over  fighs,  as  foam  on  the  dark  courfe  of  ftreams. 
he  pafles  a\vay,!n  his  arms  !  Son  of  Coiiglss  my  foul  is  fad. 

Clonar.  "  It  was  the  fhield  cf  Fingal f  the  voice  uf  It ings  from  Sclma  of  hsips » ; 
My  path  is  towards  green  Erin,  Arife,  fair  light,  from  thy  (hiidcs.  Come  to  the 
field  of  my  foul,  there  is  the  fpreading  of  hofts.  Arife,  on  Clonar's  troubled  foul, 
young da'.]ghter  of  blue-fliielded  Clun-gal." 

Clun-gal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

t  Fingal  and  Calhmor      The  conduft  of  the  pnct,  in  this  palTage,  is  Tcmarkabie. 
Bis  numerous  defcriptions  of  fingle  combats  had  already  exhauited  the   fubjcft. 
Nothing  new,  nor  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  could  be  fa:d.     OfUan, 
therefore,  throws  a  column  of  mill  over  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  tl 
imagination  of  the  reader.     Poets  have  almolt  univerfally  failed  in  their  defcrij 
tionsof  this  fort.     Not  all  the  ilrength  of  Homer  could  fuftain  with  dignity,  tj 
ininutie  of  a  Csigle  combat.     The  throwing  of  a  fpcar,  and  the  braying  of  a  Jhield, 
as  fome  of  our  own  poets  rnoft  elegantly  exprefs  it,  convey  bo  grand  ideas.    Ourirai 
Rination  ftretches  beyond,  and,  confcquently,  defpifes  the  dcfcription.     It^vtr- 
therefor;,  well,  for  fomc^poets,  in  my  opinion,  (though  it  is,  peiliaps,  fomtwLa 
fuigular)  to  bavet  fooietimesj  like  Oflian,  thrown  mlA  over  thcit  fiu^le  ctanbat^ 
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bbfom  of  min:."  Such  is  the  contendmg  of  fplrlts  in  a 
nightly  cloud,  when  they  ftrive  for  the  wintry  wings 
of  winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  focim-covered  waves. 

I  ruflaed  along.  The  gray  mifl:  rofe.  Tall,  gleam- 
ing, they  ftool  at  L'jb?r.  Cathmor  leaned  againfi:  a 
rock.  His  half-fuHen  fuield  received  the  flream,  that 
leapt  from  the  mofs  above.  Towards  him  is  t!;e  ilride 
of  Fingal ;  he  law  the  hero's  blood.  His  fword  fell  flo w- 
ly  to  his  fide.     He  fpoke,  amidft  his  darkening  joy. 

"  Yiekb  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  ftill  does  \\t 
lift  thefpear?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name,  in  Selma,  in 
the  green  dwelling  of  ftrangers.  It  has  come,  like  the 
breeze  of  his  defert,  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my 
hill  of  feafls  :  the  mighty  fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I 
to  low-laid  foes:  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave. 
To  clofef  the  v/ound  is  mine:  I  have  known  the  herbs 
of  the  hills.  I  feized  their  fair  heads,  on  high,  as  they 
"waved  by  their  fecret  ftreams.  Thou  art  dark  and  fl- 
lent,  king  of  Atha  of  Grangers." 

"  By  iitha  of  the  ftreams/'  he  faid,  "  there  rifes  a 
m.ofTy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of  boughs, 
within  the  courfc  of  v\'inds.  Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave 
with  its  own  loud  rill.  There  have  I  heard  the  tread  of 
ftrangers  t|,  when  they  p.;ir«d  to  my  hall  of  faeils.  Joy 
rofe,  like  a  flame,  on  my  foul:  I  bleft  the  echoing  rock. 
Here  be  my  dwelling  in  darkneis,  in  my  gralTy  vale. 

t  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradiUon,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  virtuesof 
herbs.  The  Irlih  poems  concerning  him,  often  reprefent  him,  curing  the  woundi 
which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  fable  conc^ning  him,  that  he  was  ia 
poffeCioncfa  cup,  containing  the  eJTcnce  of  herbs,  which  inftantaneoufiy  healed 
wounds.  The  knowledge  of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  univerfal  among 
the  Highlanders.  Wehsar  of  nootherdifiirder,  which  required  the  Ikillofphy  fie.  The 
wbolelomcncfs  of  the  climate,  and  an  adiive  life,  fpent  in  hunting,  excluded  difcaCes. 

G  The  hofpitable  difpoHtion  of  Cathmor  was  unparalleled.  Ue  refle£l:s,  with 
pleafare,  evenin  his  lalt  momentv,  on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  ftrangers.  The 
\-cry  tread  of  their  feel  was  pleafant  in  his  ear.  His  hofpitality  was  not  paiTed  un- 
Mnticed  hy  fucceediug  bards ;  for,  with  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  they  dc- 
<"cribcdthc  hofpitable  difpofition  of  a  hero,  that  he  was  like  Cathmor  of  Atha,  the 
(riend  of  ftrangers.  It  will  fecm  ftrange,  that  in  all  the  Irifli  traditions,  there  is  nij 
laeution  made  of  Cathmor.  This  muft  be  attributed  to  the  revolutions  and  dome- 
ftlc  cunfudons  which  h^ippcned  in  that  iflznd,  and  utterly  cut  off  all  the  rcaJ  traditions 
concerning  fo  ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland 
ticxi>rc  the  fifth  century  js  of  lite  iaventioa.  and  thcivork  of  ill-informed  (taachies, 
and  injudicious  barcls. 

Vol.  II.  R 
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From  this  I  fhall  mount  the  breeze,  that  purfues  my 
thillle's  beard;  or  look  down  on  blue-winding  Atha, 
from  its  wandering  mift." 

■  "  Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ?  Oilian  !  the 
warrior  has  failed !  Joy  meet  thy  foul,  like  a  ftream, 
Cathmor,  friend  of  flrangersl  My  fon,  I  hear  the  call 
of  years:  they  take  my  fpear  as  tliey  pafs  along.  Why 
does  not  Fingal,  they  feem  to  fay,  reft  within  his  hall? 
J3oft  thou  always  delight  in  blood?  In  the  tears  of  the 
fad?  No:  ye  darkly-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not 
in  blood.  Tears  are  wintrA^  ftreams  that  waite  away 
my  foul.  But  when  I  lie  down  to  reft,  then  comes  the 
mighty  voice  of  war.  It  awakes  me  in  my  hall,  and 
calls  forth  all  my  ileel.  It  fhall  call  it  forth  no  more; 
Offian,  take  thou  thy  father's  fpear.  Lift  it,  in  battle, 
w^hen  the  proud  arlfe. 

<'  My  fathers,  Oifian,  trace  my  Reps;  my  deeds  are 
pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I  come  forth  to  battle, 
on  my  field,  are  their  columns  of  mift.  But  mine  arm 
refcued  the  feeble;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was 
lire.  Never,  over  the  fallen,  did  mine  eye  rejoice. 
For  this  II  i-ny  fathers  fhall  meet  me,  at  the  gates  of 
their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly- 
kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in  arms,  they  are  dark- 
ened moons  in  heaven,  which  fend  the  fire  of  night, 
red-wandering  over  their  face. 

"  Father  of  heroes,  Trennjor,  dweller  of  eddying 
winds!  I  give  thy  fpear  to  Oluan,  let  thine  eye  rejoice. 
Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times,  bright  from  between  thy 
clouds;  fo  appear  to  my  fon,  when  he  is  to  lift  the  ^ 
fpear:  then  fhall  he  remember  thy  mighty  deeds,  the' 
thou  art  now  but  a  blail." 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  ralfed,  at  once,  a 

11  We  fee  from  this  paffage,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  Offian,  and,  confequently, 
before  the  introduaion  of  ChrilUanity,  they  had  fome  idea  of  rewards  and  piiuift- 
ir.eius  after  death.  Thofe  who  behaved,  in  life,  with  bravery  and  virtue,  were 
received,  with  joy,  to  the  airy  halls  of  their  fathers:  but  the /lark  in  foul,  to  ufe 
theGxpreffion  of  the  poet,  were  fpuined  away  from  the  habitation  tjf  heroes,  ta 
wsnel»r  on  all  th«  winds.  Another  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  tend- 
ed not  a  little  to  make  individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  attliicve- 
ir.ents.  It  was  thought,  that  in  the  hall  of  clouds,  every  one  had  a  feat,  raifeii  . 
•bote  etUcM,  ia  propoiUoa  £»  he  e»ceUe4  theWj,  U  rslour,  wheu  he  UyU. 
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ftone  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future  times,  with  its  gray 
head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a  fwordf  in  earth, 
and  one  bright  bofs  from  his  fiiield.  Dark  in  thought, 
a  while,  he  bends:  his  words,  at  length,  came  forth. 

"  Wlien  thou,  O  ftone,  fhall  moulder  down,  and  lofe 
thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fliall  the  traveller  come, 
and  whiflling  pafs  away.  Thou  knoweft  not,  feeble 
^vanderer,  that  fame  once  Ihone  on  Moi-lena.  Here 
Fingal  refigncd  his  fpear,  after  the  lafl  of  his  fields. 
Pafs  away,  thou  empty  fhade;  in  thy  voice  there  is  no 
renown.  Thou  dwelleft  by  fome  peaceful  ftream;  yet 
a  few  years  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  remembers 
thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mift !  But  Fingal  Ihall  be 
clothed  with  lame,  a  beam  of  light  to  other  times;  for 
he  went  fox'th,  in  echoing  ftecl,  to  fave  the  weak  in 
aiins." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  llrode  to  Lubar^s 
founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its  rock,  over  the 
bright  tumbling  ftream.  Beneath  it  is  a  narrow  plain, 
and  the  found  of  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Here  the  ftand- 
srd  il  of  Morven  poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to 
mark  the  way  ot  Ferad-artho,  from  his  fecret  vale. 
Bright,  from  his  parted  weft,  the  fun  of  heaven  looked 
abroad.  The  hero  faw  his  people,  and  heard  their  Ihouts 
of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round,  they  glittered  to  the 
beam.  The  king  rejoiced  as  a  hunter  in  his  own  greem 
vale,  when,  after  the  ftorm  is  rolled  av/ay,  he  fees  the 
gleaming  fides  of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  fhakes  its 
head  in  their  izct ;  from  their  top  look  forward  the  roes. 

Gray  IF,  at  his  molFy  cave,  is  bent  the  aged  form  o£ 

i  There  are  fome  Rones  ftiU  to  be  feen  In  the  north,  which  were  erefted  as  me- 
morials of  fome  temarkable  tranfaiflions  between  the  3iici«nt  chiefs.  There  are 
gcnsrally  found  benijath  theni  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of  half  burnt  wood. 
The  caufe  of  placing  thelaft  there  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition. 

g  Tne  ereftingof  his  ftandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar,  was  the  Cgnal,  which  Fin- 
gal, in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  promifed  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  con- 
dud  Ferad-artho  to  the  army,  fliould  he  himfelf  prevail  in  batUe.  This  ftandarrf 
tcre  (and  in  every  other  part  of  Offian's  poems,  where  it  is  mentioned)  is  called 
the  fun -beam.  The  rcafon  of  this  appellation,  is  given  more  than  once,  in  note* 
preceding. 

%  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  valley  of  Lena,  whither  SuUraalla  had  bc<^ 

-In^iPjf  CaiJiwtr,  toetOre  tfce  bawle.     Clonmal,  an  agqijiawl,  or  rmhcr  drvuJ,  a? 

R  2 
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Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  failed.  He  lean- 
ed forward,  on  his  llafF.  Bright  in  her  locks,  before 
him,  Sul-malla  llfcenedto  the  tale;  the  tale  of  the  kings 
of  Atha,  in  the  days  of  old.  The  nolfe  of  battle  had 
ceafed  in  his  car:  jje  Hopt,  and  raifed  the  fecret  figh. 
The  fpirits  of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  lightened  over 
his  foul.  lie  faw  the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  his 
bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  thou  dark?"  faid  the  maid.  "  Th«  flrifc 
of  arms  is  pafl.  Soon  [j  fhall  he  come  to  thy  cave,  ovci* 
thy  winding  llreams.  The  fun  looks  from  the  rocks 
of  the  weft.  The  mifts  of  the  lake  arife.  Gray,  they 
fpread  on  that  hill,  the  rufny  dwelling  of  roes.  From 
the  mill  fhall  my  king  appear!  Behold,  he  comes,  in 
his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  ot  Clonmal,  O  my  beil  be- 
loved!" 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking,  large,  a  gleam- 
ing form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow  flreara,  that  roared 
between  the  hills.  "  It  was  but  the  hunter,"  Ihe  faid, 
*<  who  fearches  for  the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  ftcps  arc 
not  forth  to  war;  his  Ipoufe  expeds  him  with  night. 
He  iliall,  whifliing,  return,  with  Jthe  fpoils  of  the  dark- 
brown  hinds."  Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the  hill;  again 
the  llately  form  cam.e  down.  She  rofe,  in  the  midii  of 
joy.  He  retired  in  mill.  Gradual  vanifh  his  limbs  of 
fmoke,  and  mix  with  the  mountain-wind.  Then  Ihe 
knew  that  he  fell!  "  King  of  Erin  art  thou  low!"  Let 
Offian  forget  her  grief;  it  waftes  the  foul  of  agef. 

he  feems  here  to  be  endued  with  a  prefcience  of  events,  had  long  dwelt  there,  ia 
a  cave.  This  fcene  is  awful  and  Iblemn,  and  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy 
gloom  over  the  mind. 

II  Cathmor  had  promifed,  ia  the  feventh  boot,  to  come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal, 
after  the  battle  »  as  over. 

t  Tradition  relates,  that  Offian,  the  next  day  after  the  decilive  battle  between 
Fingal  and  Cathmor,  went  to  find  out  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  ad- 
drel's  lo  her,  «vhich  is  Itill  preferved,!  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

*'  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Con. mur,  from  the  feru-feirted  cavern  of  Lona,  A- 
wake,  tl'.ou  fun-Beam  in  deferls  ;  warriors  one  day  rauft  fail.  They  move  forth, 
Vike  terrible  lights  ;  but,  often,  their  cloud  is  near.  Go  to  the  valley  of  fli^ams, 
to  the  wandering  of^erds,  on  Lumon ;  there  dwells,  in.  his  lazy  miit,  the  man  of 
manydays.  But  he  is  unknown,  Sul-malla,  like  the  thiille  of  the  rocks  of  roes; 
it  Ihakes  its  gray  beard,  in  the  wind,  and  falls  unfecn  of  our  eyes.  Not  fuch  are 
the  kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fiie,  wUitjli  pours  its  red  courfe, 
ftom  the  dei^ert,  ovet  the  bofom  of  night. 
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Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Gray  rolled  the 
ftreams  of  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the  voice  of  Fin- 
gal:  the  beam  of  oaks  arofe,  the  people  gathered  round 
■with  gladnefs ;  with  gladnefs  blended  with  fiiades. 
They  fide-long-lookedto  the  king,  and  beheld  his  un- 
finifhed  joy.  Pleafant,  from  the  way  of  the  defert,  the 
voice  of  mufic  came.  It  feemed,  at  firft,  the  noife  of  a 
ftrcam,  far  diftant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along 
tlie  hill  like  the  ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes 
the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks,  in  the  Hill  feafon  of  night. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trem- 
bling harp.  They  came  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho, 
to  Mora  of  the  ftreams. 

Sudden  bunts  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on  Lena:  the 
hod  ftruck  their  Ihlelds  midft  the  found.  Gladnefs  rofe 
brightening  on  the  king,  like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy 
day,  when  it  rifes,  on  the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of 
winds.  He  flruck  the  boIFy  fliield  of  kings ;  at  once 
they  ceafe  around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from 
tlieir  fpears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  landf. 

*'  Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feaft;  fend  the  night 
away  on  fong.     Ye  have  fhone  around  me,  and  the 

"  He  is  mixed  with  the  witrrlori  of  old,  thofe  fires  ttsat  have  hid  their  heads.  At 
amea  fhall  they  cx)me  forth  iu  long.  Not  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed  He  has 
iK/t  feeu,  SuUmalla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own :  no  fair-haired  fon,  in  his  blood, 
Touug  troubler  of  the  field.  1  am  lonely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  I  may  hear 
the  voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  fireogth  Ihall  have  failed  in  years,  for  young  Of- 
cfir  h»s  coafed  on  his  field.     -■  '  - 

Sul-mallajreturned  to  her  own  country,  and  makes  a  conHderable  figure  in  the 
pDCJi  which  immediately  foUowj;  her  behaviour  in  that  piece  accounU  for  that 
partial  Kgard  with  which  the  poet  fpeais  of  her  throughout  Teniora, 

t  Before  1  finiOi  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether  improperto  obviate  an  ob- 
eftion,  which  may  be  made  to  the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Tcmora,  as  related 
by  OCian.  It  may  be  a&ed,  whether  it  is  probable  that  Fingal  could  perform  fuch. 
aftions  as  are  afcribed  to  him  in  this  book,  at  an  age  when  his  gran^'.fon  Ofcar,  had 
acquired  fo  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  Fingal 
was  but  very  young  {B,iot  IV.)  when  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  foon  afte» 
fcfcaine  the  mother  of  Oflian.  Oflian  was  alfo  extremely  young  when  he  married 
Ever-aiUn,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition  relates,  that  Fingal  was  but  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  fon  OCian ;  and  that  Offian  was  much  about  the  fame 
ago,  when  Ofcar,  his  fon,  was  born.  Ofcar,  perhaps,  nught  be  about  twenty,  when 
he  wai  kiUed,  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  (Buok  I.j  fo  the  age  of  Fingal,  when  the 
4ecilive  battle  was  fought  between  him  Mid  Cathmor,  was  juft  fifty-fix  years.  la 
thofe  times  of  activity  and  health,  the  natural  ftrength  and  vigour  of  s  man  wa? 
little  <ibitte(l,  at  luck  an  ago  ;  fo  thai  tiiere  is  nutbin);  improbstle  j;i  the  aClious  of 
I'iDaH^K  rel»U4  »tUj  bftdk:.. 
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dark  uorm  is  p?Jl.  My  people  are  the  windy  rocks, 
from  which  1  ipread  my  eagle  wings,  when  I  rufh  forth 
to  renown,  and  feize  it  on  its  field.  OfTian,  thou  haft 
the  fpear  of  Fingal:  it  is  not  theftaffof  a  boy  vvitJi 
which  he  ftrews  the  thiftle  round,  young  wandei'er  of 
the  field.  No:  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with 
which  they  ftretched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look 
to  thy  fathers,  my  fon;  they  are  awful  beams.  With 
morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echoing  halls  qx 
Temora.  P».emind  him  of  the  kings  of  Erin:  the  ftate- 
ly  forms  of  old.  Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they 
were  mighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  fong, 
tliat  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mift.  To-morrow 
I  fpread  my  fails  to  Selma's  (haded  walls;  where 
ftreamy  Duthula  wiiids  through  the  feats  of  rocs." 


/ 
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CATIILIN  OF  CLUTHA: 

A  POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
An  addrefs  to  Malviiia,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  The  poet  relates  the 'arrival  of 
Cathliii  in  Selma,  tii  folitit  aid  againft  Dulh-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had  kiUe# 
Cathmol,  for  tiie  fake  of  his  daushter  Lanul.  Fjngal  declining  to  make  a  choice 
among  his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expedition  r  they 
retired  each  to  hi^  hill  of  ghofts;  to  be  determined  by  dreams,  %'he  fpiritof 
Trenmor  aiJneanj  lo  OiTlanand  Ofcar:  they  fail  from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and, 
on  the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the  Talley  of  Rath-col,  in  Inis.hun>,  where  Duth. 
'  carmor  had  fixed  his  refldenee.  OCian  di 'patches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  to  de- 
mnnJ  battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diftrefs  of  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  OiHan  de- 
volve* the  comnlaiid on  Ofcar,  who,  according  to  thecuRomof  thcking.;  ot'Mor- 
ven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  coming  on  of  day, 
tie  battle  jo:r.s.  Ofcar  anA  Duth-carmor  meet.  The  latter  falls.  Ofcar  carries 
the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth-carmor  to  Catlilin,  who  had  retired  from  the  Beld. 
Cathliu  is  difcovcred  to  bo  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  in  diiguife,  who  had  bce« 
(iiuried  off,  by  forco,  by,  and  iiad  madeber  efcape  from,  Duth-carmor. 

/^OMEf,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  watching 

^-^  in  the  night!  The  fqually  winds  are  around  thee, 

from  all  their  echoing  hills.     Red,  over  ray  hundred 

.  ftreams,  arc  the  light-covered  paths  of  the  dea.I.    They 

'■  rejoice,  on  tiie  eddying  winds,  m  the  ili'il  feafon  of  night. 

^  Dwells  there  no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the  h^rps 

1^  of  Lutha?  Awake  the  voice  of  the  ftring,  and  roll  my 

.  ibul  to  me.     It  is  a  llream  that  has  failed.     Malvina, 

pour  the  fong. 

I  hear  thee,  from  thy-darknefs,  in  Selma,  thou  that 
.  watclieft,  lonely,  by  night!  Why  didil  th6u  with-hold 
the  fong,  from  OiF.an's  failing  foul?  As  the  falling 
.  brook  to  the  e^nr  of  tli£  hunter,  defcending  from  his 
florm-covered  hill;  in  a  fun-beam  roils  the  echoing 
ftream;  he  hears,  and  Ciakes  his  dewy  locks:  fuch  is 
the  voice  of  Lutha,'  to  the  friend  of  the  fplrits  of  he- 
-  roeg.  My  fwel'ing  bofom  beats  high.  I  look  back  on 
the  days  that  are  paft.  Come,  thou  beam  that  artlone^ 
ly,  from  the  watching  of  night. 

t  The  traditions,  which  aci:ompany  thia  poem,  inform  is,  that  both  it,  and  the 
fjtcecijns  piece,  went,  of  old,  under  the  na-im  of  Lai-Oi-Uitha;  i  e.  the  hymn* 
•I  tlie  maid  o:  f.utha.'  Th:y  pretend  alfo  to  Cs  the  time  of  its  corapofition  to  the 
tkird  ytar  after  tihe  dsalfe  oi  Sirsalv  tiat  is,  duijns'  tUs  e.xip'.diaou  oi  F^r^ui  the 
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In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  f  we  faw,  one  dav* 
the  bounding  Ihip.  On  high,  hung  a  broken  fliield ; 
it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood.  Forward  came 
a  youth,  in  armour,  and  ftretched  his  pointlefs  fpear. 
Long,  orer  his  tearful  eyes,  hung  loofe  his  difordered 
locks.  Fingal  gave  the  fhell  of  kings.  1'he  words  of 
the  II  ranger  arofe. 

<*  In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  vv'indlng 
of  his  own  dark  ftrearas.  Duth-carmor  faw  white-bo- 
foraed  Lanul  !i ,  and  pierced  her  father's  fide.  In  th* 
rufhy  defert  were  my  fteps.  He  fled  in  the  feafon  of 
night.  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  revenge  his  father, 
I  fought  thee  not  as  a  beam,  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou, 
like  that  fun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma." 

Selma's  king  looked  around.     In  his  prefence,  we 


fon'of  Fingaljto  thchanksof  Uilcaduthon.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  the  Highland 
fenachies  have  prefixed  to  this  poem,  an  addrefs  of  Offian,  to  Congal  the  young  fon 
of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rejefted,  as  having  no  manner  of  conntxioa  with  the  reft  of 
the  piece.  It  has  poetical  merit ;  and,  probably,  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  Offian's 
other  poems,  though  the  bards  injudicioully  transferred  it  to  the  piece  now  before  us. 

"  Congal,  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy  locks,  afcend  to  the 
rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fhields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night, 
it  is  flreakcd  with  the  red  paths  of  the  dead  :  look  on  the  night  of  ghofts,  and  kin- 
die,  O  Congal,  thy  foul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a  flream,  lonely  in  the  miJft 
of  clouds  5  darknefs  ciofes  around  it;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  fon  i»f  _ 
Fergus,  tre  thou  markefl.  the  field  w-ilh  thy  fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock  of  Stlma  j 
to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fhields. ' ' 

■f  Carmona,  '  bay  of  the  dark  brown  hills,'  an  arm  of  the  fea,  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Selma.  In  this  paragraph  are  mentioned  the  fignals  prefented  to  Fingal, 
by  thofe  who  came  to  demand  his  aid.  The  fuppliants  held,  in  one  hand,  a  fhield 
covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  fpear;  the  firft  a  fvmliol  of  the 
death  of  their  friends,  the  laft  an  emblem  of  their  own  helplefs  fitualion.  If  the 
king  chofe  to  grant  fuccours,  which  generally  was  the  cafe,  he  reached  to  them  the 
fliell  of  feaiis,  as  a  token  of  his  hofpitality  and  friendly  intentions  towa.rds  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before  him  the  ceremony  of 
the  Cran-tara,  which  was  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  tl^c 
Highlands.  When  the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  re&dence  of  the  chief,  h« 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped  the  end  of  an  half-burnt 
piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried  to  the 
•next  hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  hamlet  this  Ic.Tera  was  carried  with  the  utmoft  es- 
pedition,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and  con- 
vened in  an  appointed  place :  the  name  of  which  was  the  only  word  which  accotD- 
panicd  the  delivery  of  the  Cran-tara,  'ITiis  fymbol  was  the  manifefto  of  the  chief, 
by  which  he  threatened  fire  and  fword  to  thofe  of  his  clan,  that  did  not  immediately 
appear  at  his  llandard. 

II  Lanul,  *  fuU-eycd,'  a  furname  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  heftowed  o» 
the  daughter  of  Catlimol,  on  account  of  her  beauty  :  this  tradition,  however,  may- 
have  been  founded  on  that  partiality,  which  the  bard»  have  Ihewn  to  Cathlin  of 

Clatha ;  for,  attordioe  to  ibam,  nt  fis^v^  couliJ  dwell  18  tic  foul  ef  tliij  lovf  Jj  - 


rofe  in  arms.  But  who  fliould  lift  the  fnield?  for  all 
had  claimed  the  war.  The  night  came  down ;  we 
Urode,  in  filence;  each  to  his  hillof  ghofts:  that  fpirits 
miglit  defcend,  in  our  dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the  field. 

We  ftruck  the  fiiield  of  the  dead,  and  raifed  the  hum 
of  fon^s.  We  thrice  called  the  ghofts  of  our  fathers. 
We  laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
jnine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  otlier  years.  His  blue  hofts 
were  behind  him  in  half-difiinguiihed  rowsv  Scarce 
feen  is  their  flrife  in  mill,  or  their  Itretching  forward 
to  deaths.  I  liftened  ;  but  no  found  was  there.  The 
forms  were  empty  wind. 

I  Itarted  from  the  dream  of  ghoHs,  On  a  fudden 
blaft  flew  my  whillling  hair.  Low-founding,  in  the 
oak,  is  the  departure  of  the  dead.  I  took  my  fliield 
from  its  bough.  On-ward  came  the  rattling  of  ileel. 
It  was  Ofcar  f  of  Lego.     He  had  fcen  his  fathers. 

**  As  ruflies  forth  the  blafV,  on  the  bofom  of  whiten- 
ing weaves  ;  fo  carelefs  fliall  my  courfe  be  through  ocean, 
to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  have  feen  the  dead,  my  fa- 
ther. My  beating  foul  is  high.  My  fame  is  bright 
before  me,  like  the  ftreak  of  light  on  a  cloud,  when  the 
broad  fun  comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the  flcy." 

"  Grandfon  of  Branno,"  1  faid ;  "  net  Ofcar  alone 
fliall  meet  the  foe.  I  rufh  forward,  through  ocean,  to 
the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let  us  contend,  my 
fon,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock;  vihen  they  lift  their 
^  broad  wings,  againfl  the  ftreani  of  winds."  We  raifed 
our  fails  in  Carmona.  From  three  Ihips,  they  marked 
my  fhicld  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton-the- 
na||,  red  wanderer  between  the  clouds.  Four  days 
came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon  came  forward  in  mill. 
In  winds  were  its  hundred  groves.  Sun-beams  mark- 
ed, at  times,  its  brown  fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy 
llreams  from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

t  Ofcar  is  here  called  orear  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of 
Branno,  a  powerful  thief,  on  the  bankf  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  Offi'dA 
sxidrtfTet  no  poem  to  Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  v/as  not  one  of  the  princi- 
pal a^ors.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  fon,  {hews  that  delicacy  of 
iientimeut  is  not  confined,  as  fome  fondly  imagine,  to  our  own  polifhed  times. 

II  lun-tiicuaf  '  fire  of  the  wave,'  w<i5  that  remarkable  liar,  whkh  as  kas  bee« 
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A  green  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds  filent  with 
its  own  blue  ftream.  Here,  midft  the  waving  of  oaks, 
were  the  dv/eliing  of  kings  of  old.  But  filence,  for 
many  dark-brown  years,  had  fettled  in  grafiy  Rath- 
colf,  for  the  race  of  heroes  had  failed,  along  the  plea- 
fant  vale.  Duth-carmor  was  here,  v/ith  his  people,  dark 
rider  of  the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
Iky.  He  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  His  courfe 
is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col,  to  the  feats  of  roes. 

We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  fongs,  to  call  the 
foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him  with  joy.  The 
king's  foul  was  a  beam  of  fire:  a  beam  of  fire,  marked 
with  fmoke,  rufhing,  varied,  through  the  bofom  of 
night.  The  deeds  of  Duth-carmor  were  dark,  though 
his  arm  was  llrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gatheiing  of  clouds,  by  th» 
beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  a  diflance  ftood 
Cathlin  of  Clutha.  1  faw  the  changing  foul  of  the  ftran- 
gerjj.  Asfnadows  fly  over  the  field  of  grafs,  fo  vari- 
ous is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  withiiji  locks,  that 
rofe  on  Rath-col's  Tv-ind.  I  did  not  ralh,  amidlt  his 
foul,  with  my  words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

'*  Ofcarof  Lego,"  I  faid, "  be  thine  the  fecret  hill^,  to- 

tnentioned  In  the  fes-enth  boot  of  Ternora,  direSed  flic  courfe  of  Lartkon  to  Tre- 
land.  It  fcems  to  tare  been  weU  tnown  tothofe,  who  fciilad  on  that  fea,  which 
divides  Irsland  ftiom  South  Britain.  As  the  courfe  of  OfEzn  WoS  along  Ihe  coaft 
•f  Inis-h«na-,  he  tm-ntions  with  propriety,  t&at  flar  which  directed  the  voyage  of 
the  colony  friJia  that  cowtitry  to  irclaiuj. 

t  Rath -col.  *  u'oody  field,'  docs  not  appear  to  haTC  been  the  refidence  of  Duth- 
carmor;  lie  feenw  rather  to  have  l>cen  forced  thither  by  a  ftorm  ;  at  leaft  I  fhoulii 
think  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  j»oet,  from  ha  expreflipn,  that  Ton-thcna  had 
liid  her  head,  and  that  be  bound  his  white-hofonied  fails;  which  is  as  much  a*  to 
fey,  that  the  weather  was  ftoriny,  and  that  Duth-carmor  put  in  to  the  bay  of  Rath- 
eol  for  Sieltcr. 

H  From  this  elrcunnRar.pe,  facceedSng  bards  feigned  that  Cathlin,  who  is  here  in 
the  difguifc  of  a  y<mn.g  warrior,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feail,  to 
which  Ue  had  been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted  into  deteflatioa 
for  hinn,  after  he  l»d  murdered  her  father.  But  as  th^fe  rainbows  of  heaven  are 
changeful,  fay  my  authors,  fpeaklng  of  women,  ihe  felt  the  return  of  her  former 
paffion,  upon  the  approach  of  DuthKarmor's  danger.  I  myfelf,  who  think  mor« 
ftvourably  of  the  fex,  muft  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extrcnve 
fciifibility  ta  the  injuries  done  her  by  Duth-cairaor ;  and  this  opinion  i*  fa\'Oured 
by  the  fcouel  of  the  ftory. 

^  Tfcis  pafi'age  alludes  to  the  well  known  cudom  among  the  ancient  kings  of 
Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  array  on  the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  ttory 
Tfjilch  Offian  introduces  in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the  dRiidfe, 
Of  irhltft  I  bam  ghren  torn  acoount  1«  the  DJflbrtatrow,    It  h  J^W  fn  i«a»y  td 
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»iglit  ftrike  the  fhleld,  like  Morren's  kings.  Wkfa 
day,  thou  Ihalt  lead  In  war.  From  my  rock,  I  fhall 
fee  thee,  Ofcar,  a  dreadful  form  afcending  in  fight,  like 
the  appearance  of  ghoJBs^  amidft  the  ftorms  they  raife. 
Why  ftiould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old, 
ere  yet  the  fong  had  burlled  forth,  like  the  fudden  rif- 
ing  of  winds.  But  the  years,  that  arc  paft,  are  marked 
with  mighty  deeds.  As  tlie  nightly  rider  of  waves 
looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of  beams:  fo  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  ef  kings." 

Wide,  in  Caracha's  eclioing  field,  Carmal  had  pour- 
ed his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge  of  waves;  the. 
gray-haired  bards  were  like  moving  foam  on  their  face. 
They  kindled  the  flrife  around  with  their  red-rolling 
eyes.  Nor  alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks  ^  a  fon  of- 
Loda  was  there;  a  voice  in  his  own  dark  laud,  to  call, 
thie  ghofts  from  high.  On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in 
Lochlin,  in  the  midft  of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five  Itones 
litted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud-roared  his  rufliing 
llream.  He  often  raifed  his  voice  to  winds,  when  me- 
teors marked  their  nightly  v.ings;  when  the  dark- 
robed  moon  was  rolled  behind  her  hill. 

Nor  unlieard  of  gholls  was  he!  They  came  with  the 
found  of  eagle-wings.  They  turned  battle,  in  fields, 
before  the  kings  of  men. 

But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle;  he  drew 
forward  the  troubled  war ;  in  its  dark  Hurt  was  Tra- 
thal,  like  a  rifing  light.  It  was  dark;  and  Loda's  fon 
poured  forth  his  figns,  on  night.  The  feeble  were. not 
before  thee,  fon  of  other  lauds ! 

Thenf  rofe  the  firife  of  kings,  about  the  hill  of  ni^ht; 
but  it  was  foft  as  two  fummer  gales,  Ihaking  their  hght 
wings,  on  a  lake.  Tremuor  yielded  to  iiig  fon;  for 
the  iame  of  the  king  wxi  heard.    Trathal  came  forth 

poemi,  that  Cie  druiiis,  ia  Uie  Citr^ciUy  nf  their  affairs,  tad  folicited,  aoid  obtained 
aid  from  Scandinavia.  Amuag  the  aiutiiiaria*  there  came  many  pretended  magi« 
tiiiis,  which  circutnllauce  Offiau  alludes  to,  in  his  delcription  of  the  fon  ofLxjda. 
Magic  and  Incantation  could  not,  however,  prerdil^  for  Trsnmor,  aflifted  by  the 
irai  our  cjf  nii  Ion  Tnlhal,  outircly  brofcc  the  power  of  the  druids. 

t  TremujT  and   rraihiU.     Oft»a^U«4itu^  tbit  ei^ude«  M  <Ul4,<ample  10  kiii 
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before  lus  father,  and  the  foes  failed,  in  echoing  Cara- 
cha.  The  years  that  are  paft,  my  fon,  are  marked  with 
mighty  deeds  f. 

*  -*  -Ti^  *  *  %-  *  * 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaftern  light.  The  foe  came  forth 
in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  at  Rath-col,  like  the  roar 
of  ftreams.  Behold  the  contending  of  kings!  They 
meet  befide  the  oak.  L\  gleams  of  fteel  the  dark  forms 
are  lofl;  fuch  is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by 
night:  red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and  miCn  forefce  the 
ftorm.  Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood.  The  fon  of  Of- 
fian  overcame.  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was  he,  Malvi- 
na,  hand  of  harps! 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  the  fleps  of  Cathlin.  The  ftran- 
ger  flood  by  a  ferret  ftream,  v^'here  the  foam  of  Rath- 
col  Ikirled  the  mciTy  ftones.  Above,  bends  the  branchy 
birch,  and  flrev.s  its  leaves  on  winds.  The  inverted 
fpear  of  Cathlin  touched,  at  times  the  flreara.  Ofcar 
brought  Duth-carmor's  mail:  his  helmet  with  its  eagle- 
wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  ftranger,  and  his 
words  w^ere  heard.  "  The  foes  of  thy  father  have 
failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghofts.  Renown 
returns  to  Morven,  like  a  rifmg  wind.  Why  art  thou 
dark,  chief,  of  Clutha?  Is  there  caufe  for  grief?" 

"  Son  of  Ofiian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad.  I  be- 
hold the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raifed  in  war. 
Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high  in  Sclma's  hall; 
that  thou  mayell  remember  the  haplefs  in  thy  diftant 
land." 

From  white  breafts  defcended  the  mail.  It  was  the 
race  of  kings;  the  foft-handed  daugliter  of  Caihmol 
at  the  ftreariis  of  Clutha.  Duth-carmor  faw  her  bright 
in  the  halJ,  he  came,  by  night,  to  Clutha.  Cathmol 
met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  warrior  fell.     Three  days 


t  Thofc  who  deliver  do'.vB  this  poem  in  tradition,  lament  that  there  is  a  great 
part  of  it  loft,  lu  particular  they  regret  the  lofs  of  an  epifoUe,  which  was  here 
introlijccd,  with  the  fequel  of  the  ftt.ry  of  Caroial  and  his  druiiis.  Tueir  attacl'- 
meni  t,;  it  was  founded  oa  tUe  defcriptions  af  Kiagital  iflctiantmsRts  *liipli  it  eoa. 
tained. 
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dwelt  the  foe  with  the  maid.  On  the  fourth  Cue  fled 
in  arms.  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt 
her  burfting  foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha>  fhould  I  tell  how 
Cathlin  failed?  Her  tomb  is  at  rufhy  Lumon,  in  a  di- 
llant  land.  Near  it  were  the  fteps  of  Sul-malla,  in  the 
days  of  grief.  She  raifed  the  fong,  for  the  daughter  of 
ftrangers,  and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam ! 

Vol.  II.  S 


SUL-MALLA  OF  LUMON: 

A    POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
This  poem,  which  properly  fpcaking,  is  a  continuation  of  the  lafl,  opens  with  aa 
addrefs  to  Sul-nialla,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  OiUan  met  ut 
the  chafe,  as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla  invites  Oflian 
and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  the  refidence  of  her  father,  who  was  tlien  abfent  in  the 
wars.  Upon  hearing  their  name  and  family,  ihe  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal 
into  Inis-huna.  She  cafually  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha,  {who  then 
aflifled  her  father  againft  his  er.emies)  Oflian  introduces  the  epifode  of  Culgurni 
and  Suran-dronlo,  two  Scandinavian  kings,  in  whofe  wars  Ofiian  himiclf  and 
Cathmor  were  engagti!  on  oppolite  fides.  The  flory  is  imperfea,  a  part  of  the 
original  being  loit.  Oflian,  w'ained,  in  a  dream,  by  the  gholl  of  Trenmor,  fett 
fail  from  Inis-huna. 

"ITTTHOf  moves  fo  ftately,  on  liUmon,  at  the  roar  of 
*  '  the  foamy  waters?  Her  hair  falls  upon  her  heav- 
ing breaft.  White  is  her  arm  behind,  as  flow  fhe  bends 
the  bow.  Why  doll  thou  wander  in  deferts,  Uke  a 
light  through  a  cloudy  field?  The  young  roes  are  pant- 
ing, by  their  fecret  rocks.  Return,  thou  daughter  of 
kings;  the  cloudy  night  is  near. 

It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  Sul-malla  of 
blue  eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  frona  her  rock,  to  bid  u.-; 
to  her  f'eafl.  Arnidft  the  long  we  fat  down,  in  Con- 
mor's  echoing  hall.     White  moved  the  hands  of  Sul- 

+  The  expedition  of  Oflian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a  ftiort  time  before  Fingal  paf- 
fed  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  the 
brother  of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Con-nior,  king  of  Ini  -huna,  in  his  war?,  at  the  tin- 
that  OCian  defeated  Duth.carmor,  in  the  valley  uf  Rath-col.  The  poem  is,  nioi 
intcrefting,  that  it  contains  fo  many  particulars  concerning  thofe  peifonsgcs  wh 
make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exaft  correfpondence  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  Inis-huna,  as  here  dc- 
fcribed,  to  thofe  o;  C.\!erionia,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  Inhal.itant:  ' 
hoth  were  originally  the  far.jc  people.  Some  may  alledge,that  OXian  might  tra 
fer,  in  his  pocliral  dejcriptions,  the  manners  of  his  own  nation  to  foreigners.  'T 
objeCliuii  is  ealily  anfuered ;  for  had  Oflian ufed  that  freedom  in  this paffagc,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  he  ihould  paint  the  njanners  of  the  Scandinavians  fo  different 
from  thofe  of  thd  Caledonians.  We  find,  however,  the  former  very  different  ' 
their  culloms  and  fuperllitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Scan- 
dinavian manners  are  renarkably  barbarous  and  fierce,  and  fccm  to  mark  <iu 
nation  much  lefs  r.dvaaced  in  civil  focitty,  than  the  inhabilajit»  of  B;jtaiu  were 
thttin.es  of  Ofnan. 
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malla,  on  the  trembling  li rings.  Half-heard,  amidft 
the  Ibund,  was  the  name  of  Atha's  king:  he  that  was 
al)fent  in  battle  for  her  own  green  land.  Nor  abfent 
from  I'.er  foul  was  he:  he  came  midft  her  thoughts  by- 
night  :  Ton  thena  looked  in,  from  the  Iky,  and  law  her 
tofTmg  arms. 

The  found  of  the  Ihells  had  ceafed.  Amidft  long 
locks,  Sui-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with  bended  eyes, 
and  aflced  of  our  courfe  through  feas,  "  for  of  the  kings 
of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the  wavef."  "Not  un- 
known," I  faid,  "  at  his  ftreams  is  he,  the  father  of  our 
race.  Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue  eyed 
daughter  of  kings.  Nor  only,  at  Ccna's  ftream,  is  Of- 
fian  and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice, 
and  fhrunk  in  other  lands." 

"  Not  unmarked,"  faid  the  maid,  **  by  Sul-malla,  is 
the  fhield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  in  Con- 
mor's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  paft ;  when  Fingal  came  to 
Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Loud  roared  the 
boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the  midfl  of  his  rocks  and  woods. 
Inis-huna  fent  her  youths,  but  they  failed;  and  virgins 
wept  over  tombs.  Carelcfs  went  the  king  to  Culdarnu. 
On  his  fpear  I'olled  the  llrength  of  the  v/oods.  He  was 
bright,  they  faid,  in  his  locks,  the  firft  of  mortal  men. 
Nor  at  the  feaft  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  paf- 
fed  from  his  foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapours 
from  the  face  cfthe  wandering  fun.  Not  carelefs  look- 
ed the  blue-eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  ftately  Heps.  In  white 
boforas   rofe   the  king    of  Selma,  in  midft    of   their 

t  Sul-malla  here  difcovcrs  the  quality  of  Offian  and  Ofcar  from  their  ftature  and 
ftately  gait.  Among  nations  not  far  advanced  iu  civilization,  a  fuperior  beaut/ 
and  ftatelinefs  of  perfon  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of  blocd.  It  was  from 
thefe  qualities,  that  thofe  of  family  were  known  by  ftrangers,  not  from  tawdry 
trappings  of  ftate  injudicioufly  thrown  round  them.  The  caufe  of  this  diflinguiOi- 
ing  property,  mult,  in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  their  unmixed  blood.  They 
had  no  inducement  to  intermarry  with  the  vulgar  :  and  no  low  notions  of  intereit 
made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  in  their  own  fphere.  In  ftates,  where  luxury 
has  been  long  eftablilhed,  I  am  told,  that  beauty  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  the  cha- 
rafteriflic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  muft  be  attributed  to  thofe  enervating 
vices,  which  are  infeparable  from  luxury  and  wealth.  A  great  family,  (to  alter  a 
litUe  the  words  of  the  hiftorian)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  confiderable  from 
the  length  of  its  courfe,  but,  as  it  rolls  on,  hereditary  Uiftempers,  as  well  m  proper- 
ty, flow  fucccQlvcly  into  it. 

S  a 
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thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds  bore  the  ftranget* 
to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor  loft  to  other 
lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  finks  In  a  cloud.  He 
came  forth,  at  times,  in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diftant 
dwelling  of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like  the  found  of 
winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  valef. 

"  Darknefs  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps:  the  race  of  kings 
is  diftant  far;  in  battle  is  Con-mor  of  fpears;  and  Lor- 
mor||  king  of  ftveams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they;^ 
a  beam,  from  other  lands,  is  nigh:  the  friendf  of 
ftrangers  in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field.  High,  from 
their  mifty  hill,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  for  he 
is  far  away,  young  dweller  of  their  fouls,  Nor,  harm- 
lefs,  Y'hite  hands  of  Erin!  is  he  in  the  fkirts  of  war; 
he  rolls  ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  his  diftant  field." 

*'  Not  unfeen  by  Ofiian,"  I  laid,  *'  rulhed  Cathmor 
from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his  ftrength  on  I'thor- 
310*,  ifle  of  many  waves.    In  ftrife  met  two  kings  in 

t  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  wc  are  ready  to  mark  out  remote  antiquityj  as 
the  region  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Tbis,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices 
too  far.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge  in  a  great  meafure,  is  founded 
on  a  free  intercourfe  between  mankind :  and  that  the  mind  is  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  obfervations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and  nations. 
If  we  look,  with  attention,  into  the  hiftory  of  Fingal,  as  delivered  by  Offian,'  we 
fliall  find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  confined  to  the  nar- 
row corner  of  an  iiland.  His  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  nortS 
of  Germany,  and  the  different  flates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  performed  under  fuch  a  charaifler,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  mark  the  undifguifed  manners  of  mankind.  War,  and  an  aftive  life,  as 
they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  prefent  to  us  the  different 
fharaciers  of  men  ;  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  fcr  want  of  objeftsto  exert  them, 
the  powers  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  we  fee  only  artificial 
pafiions  and  manners.  It  is  from  this  confidcration  5  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of 
penetration  could  gather  more  genuine  knowledge  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul, 
than  from  the  minuteil  obfervation  of  all  tlje  artificial  manners,  aiid  elegant  refine- 
ments of  modern  France. 

|]  termor  was  the  fon  of  Con-mor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul-malla.  After  the 
death  of  Con-mor,  Lormor  fuccecdcd  him  in  the  throne. 

^  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would  appear,  from  the  partiality  with 
which  Sul-malla  fpcaks  of  that  hero,  that  flie  had  feen  him  previous  to  his  joining 
her  father's  army;  though  tradition  pofitivcly  afferts,  that  it  was  after  his  return, 
that  flie  fell  in  love  with  him. 

*  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia.  In  it,  at  a  bunting  par. 
ty,  met  Culgorm  and  Suran  dronlo,  the  kings  of  two  neighbouringiflcs.  They  dif- 
fered about  the  honour  of  killing  a  boar;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between  them. 
From  this  epifodc  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  were  much 
more  favage  and  cruel  than  thole  of  Britain.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  aatacs^ 
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I-thorno,  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo:  each  from  his  c- 
cholng  i(le,  Hern  hunters  of  the  boar ! 

"  They  nr.et  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  itream:  each  pierced 
it  with  Ills  Heel.  '  They  ftrove  for  the  fame  of  the 
deed:  and  gloomy  battle  rofe.  From  ifle  to  ifle  they 
fent  a  fpear,  broken  and  ftained  with  blood,  to  call  the 
friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their  foundhig  arms.  Cath- 
mor  came  from  Bolga,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king:  I 
aided  Suran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars." 

"  We  rufhed  on  either  ficU  of  a  ftream,  which  roared 
through  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks  were 
roimd,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near  are  two  cir- 
cles ofLoda,  with  the  flone  of  power;  where  fpirits 
defcended,  by  night,  in  dark-red  ftreams  of  fire.  There, 
mixed  with  the  nmrmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of 
aged  men,  they  called  the  forms  of  night,  to  aid  them 
in  their  war. 

"  Heedlefs  f  I  flood,  with  my  people,  where  fell  the 
foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon  moved  red  from 
the  mountain.  My  fojig,  at  times,  arofe.  Dark  on 
the  other  fide,  young  Cathmor  heard  my  voice  ;  for 
he  lay,  beneath  the  oak.  in  all  his  gleaming  aiTns.  Morn- 
ing came;  we  riifhcd  to  hght:  from  wing  to  wing  in 
the  rolling  of  ftrife.  They  fell,  like  the  thiftle  head, 
beneath  autumnal  winds. 

"  In  armour  came  a  flately  form:  I  mixed  my  flrokes 
with  the  king.  Cy  turns  our  fliields-are  pierced:  loud 
rung  our  lleely  mails.  His  helmet  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  brightnefs  flione  the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pl?afant 
flames,  rolled  between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew 
the  king  of  Atha,  and  threw  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark, 
we  turned,  and  filent  palled  to  mix  with  other  foes. 


introduced  in  this  ftory,  are  not  of  Galic  otigina',  which  ci.cumftance  affords  room 
£o  fuppofe,  that  :t  had  iis  foundatioa  in  true  hiitory. 

t  From  the  tir  U'lil'.^.iite  of  onian  not  biing  prefeut  at  the  rites,  defctibed  in  the 
preteding  parag  'h,  v/c  may  fappofc  that  he  held  them  in  contsrnpl.  THis  dilTs- 
rence  of  fent:m.nl,with  regard  to  religion,  i  a  fort  of  argument,  thaf  theCaled^i- 
nians  were  net  oriEiaa'.iy  acolony  of  Scandinav  ar  f,  as  fome  h..-.e  magined.  Con- 
cerning (o  resr.otc  a  pericd,  mere  conjefture  mutl  fnpply  Uie  plase  gf  argument  aki 
puUUve  pto^s, 
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«'  Not  fo  pafled  the  ftriving  kings  || .  They  mixed  in 
echoing  fray;  like  the  meeting  of  ghofts,  in  the  dark 
wing  of  winds.  Through  either  breait  rufhed  the 
fpears;  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A  rock  receiv- 
ed their  fall;  and  half-reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each 
held  the  lock  of  his  foe;  and  grimly  lecmed  to  roll  his 
eyes.  The  flream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  fhlelds,  and 
mixed  below  with  blood. 

•'  The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  ftrangers  met 
in  peace:  Cathmor  from  Atha  of  flreams,  and  OlTian, 
king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our 
fteps  were  by  Runar's  bay.  With  the  bounding  boat, 
afar,  advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of 
feas,  but  a  beam  of  light  was  there,  hke  the  ray  of  the 
fun,  in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoke.  It  was  the  daughter  f 
of  Suran-dronlo,  Muld  in  brightened  looks.  Her  eyes 
were  wandering  flames,  amidft  diibrdered  locks.  For- 
ward is  her  white  arm,  with  the  fpear;  her  high-heav- 
ing breall  is  feen,  white  as  foamy  waves  that  rife,  by 


II  Culgorm  and  Suran-rironlo.  The  combat  of  the  kings  a«d  their  attitude  it; 
deuth  are  highly  piftuicftiue,  and  expreflive  of  that  ferocity  of  inauuers,  which  di- 
llinguifhcd  the  northern  nations. 

■\  Traditjcm  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  princefs.  The  bards  call  her  Ru. 
mo-forlo,  which  has  no  other  fort  of  title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of 
Galic  original ;  a  diftinftion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  prefcrve  wheii 
they  feigned  names  for  foreigners.  The  Highland  fenachies,  who  very  often  en. 
deavoured  to  fupply  the  dcfiuicncy,  they  thought  they  found  in  the  tale,'  of  OHi;!n, 
^ave  given  us  tlie  tontiiiuation  of  the  flory  of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo.  'jii^ 
cataflrophe  is  fo  unnatural,  and  the  ciicumftances  of  it  fo  lidiculoufly  pompous, 
that  for  the  fake  of  the  inventors,  I  fliaU  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  a 
chief,  fome  ages  aa.o,  v.ho  was  himfclf  no  contemptible  poet-  The  ftory  is  roman- 
tic, but  not  incredible,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  lively  iniagination  of  a  man 
of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a  ftorm,  along  one  of  the  iflands  of  Orkney,  faw  a 
•woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the  fliore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  esprefies  it  hinifelf, 
♦  as  beautiful  as  a  fudden  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the  dark  heaving  deep.'  The  verfes  of 
Offian,  on  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimilar  Jo  that  of  the  womaijt 
in  the  boat,  wrought  fo  mnch  on  his  fancy,  that  he  fell  defperately  in  love.  The 
winds,  howevci-,  drove  him  from  the  cpaft,  and  after  a  few  days  he  arrived  at  his 
rcfidence  in  Scotland.  There  his  paflioti  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  two  of 
his  friends,  fearing  the  confequence,  failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  thei 
pbject  of  his  deiire.  Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and  carried  her  to 
the  cnumourcd  chief:  but  mark  his  fuiprife,  when,  inltead  '  of  a  ray  of  the  fun/ 
Jie  faw  alicijiny  fi<her  womi'.n,more  than  middle  aged,  appearing^  before  him.  Ti3» 
«)itif)n  here  ends  the  llory :  but  it  raay  bo  eafily  I'uppofed  that  the  paflion  oi  th« 
chief  fooa  fubhdcd. 
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turns,  amldft  rocks.  They  are  beautiful,  but  they  are 
terrible,  and  mariners  call  the  winds." 

*'  Come,  ye  dwelltrs  of  Loda!  Carchar,  pale  in  the 
midft  of  clouds!  Sluthmor,  that  ftrideft  in  airy  halls ! 
Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds!  Receive,  from  his  daugh- 
ter's fpcar,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo. 

*'  No  fhadow,  at  his  roaring  ftreams;  no  mildly-look- 
ing form  was  he!  When  he  took  up  his  fpear,  the 
hawks  fhook  their  founding  wings:  for  blood  M'as  pour- 
ed around  the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran-dronlo. 

*'  He  hghted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to  glitter  on  his 
ftreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright,  but  I  blalled  the 
foes  of  Suran-dronlo." *     ****** 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  pralfe  of  Cath- 
mor  of  fnields.  He  was  within  her  foul,  like  a  fire  in 
fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the  voice  of  the  blaft,  and 
fends  its  beam  abroad.  Amidft  the  fong  removed  the 
daughter  of  kings,  like  the  foft  found  of  a  fummer- 
breeze;  when  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls 
the  lakes  and  ftreams. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Oftian,  without  form  flood 
the  fhadow  of  Trcnmor.  He  feemed  to  ftrike  the  dim 
flileld,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  rock.  I  rofe,  in  my  rattling 
fteel;  I  knew  that  war  was  near.  Before  the  winds 
our  fails  werefpreadj  when  Lumon  fliewed  its  ftreams 
to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam! 


,       CATH-LODA: 

A    POEM. 

Finsal,  in  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  Orkney  iflands,  was  driven,  by  ftrcfs  of  weather, 
intoa  bay  of  Scandinavia,near  the  refidence  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin.  Slarco 
invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  mindfjl, 
of  his  former  breach  cf  hofpitality,  (Fingal,  B.  III.)  refufes  to  go.  Starno 
gathers  together  his  tribes ;  Fingal  refolves  to  defend  himfelf.  Night  ioming  on, 
Duth-maruno  propofes  to  Fingal,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The 
king  himfelf  undertakes  the  watch.  Advancing  towards  the  enemy,  he  accident- 
Klly,  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turthor,  where  Starno  had  confined  Conban-carglas, 
the  captive  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief.  Her  ftory  is  imperfeft,  a  part  of 
the  original  being  loft.  Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  worfliip,  where  Starno,  and 
his  fon  Swaraa,  confulted  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the  iffue  ofthewiir. 
The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  The  Duan  concludes  with  a  defcriptio» 
of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruthloda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 

DUANf  FIRST. 
A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old!  Why,  thou  wanderer 
-^  unfeen,  that  bendeft  the  thiftle  of  Lora,  why,  thou 
breeze  of  the  valley,  haft  thou  left  mine  ear?  I  hear  no 
diftant  roar  of  Itreams,  no  found  of  the  harp,  from  the 
rocks!  Come  thou  huntrefs  of  Lutha,  fend  back  his 
foul  to  the  bard. 

I  look  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark,  rid- 
gy bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  defcended  from,  o- 
cean,  from  the  roar  of  wmds.  Few  are  the  heroes  of 
Morven,  in  a  land  unknown!  Starno  fent  a  dweller  of 

■f  The  bards  diftinguiffied  thofe  romporitions,  in  which  the  narration  is  often  in. 
terrupted,  by  epifodes  and  apoflrophcs,  by  the  name  of  Duan.  Since  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient  compo- 
sitions in  verfe.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  ftory  of  this  poem  begins,  may 
render  it  obfcure  to  fome  readers ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here 
the  traditional  preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  after  he  took 
to  wife  Ros.crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vifit  his  friend  CathuUa,  king  of  Iniftore.  After  Uay- 
iiig  a  few  days  at  Carric-thura,  the  refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet  fail,  to  retura 
to  Scotland  ;  but  a  violent  ftormarifing,  his  Ihips  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandina- 
via, near  Gormal,  the  feat  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno, 
upon  the  appearance  of  Grangers  on  his  coaft,  fumnioned  together  his  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hoiliie  manner,  towards  the  bay  ef  U-thorno,  where  Fin- 
gal had  takea  Ihelter.  Upon  cifcovering  who  the  ftrangers  were,  and  fearing  the 
valour  of  Fingal,  which  he  had,  more  than  once,  experienced  before,  he  refolvcd  to 
accomplifh  by  treachery,  what  he  -was  afraid  Ije  ihould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He 
invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feaft  at  v;hich  he  intended  to  afraffinate  him.  Tbj 
king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  lliialtif  to  arms.  The  fcqiiel  »; 
tke  ftory  may  be  learned  from  tUe  porta  itftilf. 
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Lodi,  to  bid  Fingal  to  the  feaft:  but  the  king  remem- 
bered the  paft,  and  all  his  rage  arofe. 

*<Nor  Gormarsmofly  towers;  nor  Starno  fhall  Fin- 
gal behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  fhadows,  over  his 
fiery  foul.  Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the  white- 
handed  daughter t  of  kings?  Go,  fon  of  Loda;  his 
words  are  but  blafts  to  Fingal:  blafts,  that,  to  and  fro, 
roll  the  thiftles  in  autumnal  vales. 

<*  Duth-maruno  H,  arm  of  death  I  Cromma-glas,  of 
iron  fhields !  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  wing !  Cor- 
mar,  whofe  fhips  bound  on  feas,  carelefs  as  the  courfe  of 
a  meteor,  on  dark-ftreaming  clouds !  Arife,  around  me, 
children  of  heroes,  in  a  land  unknown.  Let  each  look 
on  his  fhield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  battles, 
**  Come  do\\Ti,"  fald  the  king,  "  thou  dweller  be- 
tween the  harps.  Thou  fhalt  roll  this  ftream  away,  or 
dwell  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  him  they  rofe  in  wrath.  No  words  came 
forth:  they  feized  their  fpears.  Each  foul  is  rolled  in- 
to itfelf.  At  length  the  fudden  clang  is  waked,  on  all 
their  echoing  fhields.  Each  took  his  hill,  by  night,  at 
intervals,  they  darkly  flood.  Unequal  burft  the  hum  of 
fongs,  between  the  roaring  wind.  Broad  over  them 
rofe  the  moon.  In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno  ; 
he  from  Croma-charn  of  rocks,  fteni  hunter  of  the 
boar.  In  liis  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crum- 
thormoth^  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chafe  he  fhone, 
among  his  foes:  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno. 

t  Ajandccca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father  killed,  on  account  of  her 
difcovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot  laid  againft  his  life.  Her  ftory  is  related  at  large,  ia 
the  third  book  of  fingal. 

1;  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition.  Many  of  his  great  aftions 
arc  handed  down,  but  the  poems  which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  longlinca 
loft.  He  lived,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  is  over 
againft  0/kney.  Duth.tnaruno,  Cromma-glas,  Struthmor,  and  Cormar,  are  men- 
tioned as  attending Comhal,  in  his  Ufi  battle  dgainft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a  poe.m, 
which  is  ftJU  preferved.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Offian  ;  the  phrafeology  betiays  it 
to  be  a  modern  compofition.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial  compofitions,  which 
the  Irifh  bards  forged  under  the  name  of  Oflian,iu  the  iftcenthand  fixteenth  cen- 
turies. Duth-maruno  fignifies,  '  black  and  fltady;'  Crofr.ma-glas,  *  bending  and 
fwarthy;'  3truth-mor,  '  roaring  flream;'  Cormar,  *  expert  at  fea.* 

yt  C'-jmthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands.  The  name  is  not  of 
Galic  original.  It  was  fubjeft  tg  iti  own  pstly  king,  wko  it  mentioned  in  •»«  Cii 
OIE»n's  poemt> 
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"  Sonof  Comhal,"  he  faid,  "  my  fteps  fiiall  be  forward 
through  night.  From  this  fhield  I  fhall  view  them,  o- 
ver  their  gleaming  tribes.  Starno,  of  lakes,  is  before 
me,  and  S waran,  the  foe  of  llrangers.  Their  words  are 
not  in  vain,  by  Loda's  jflone  of  power.  If  Duth-ma- 
runo  returns  not,  his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at  home,  where 
meet  two  roaring  ftreams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's  plain. 
Around  are  hills,  with  their  woods;  the  ocean  is  rolling 
near.  My  fon  looks  on  fcreaming  fea-fowl,  young  wan- 
derer of  the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can-do- 
naf)  tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,  when  the  brillly 
firength  of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  fpear." 

"  Not  forgetting  my  fathers,"  faid  Fingal,  *'  I  have 
bounded  over  ridgy  feas;  theirs  was  the  times  of  dan- 
ger in  the  days  of  old.  Nor  gathers  darknefs  on  me, 
before  foes,  though  I  am  young,  in  my  locks.  Chief 
of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  oi  night  is  mine." 

He  rnftied,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding  over  Tur- 
thor's  ftream,  that  fent  its  fuUen  roar,  by  night,  through 

i  Cean-dona, '  head  of  the  people,'  the  fon  of  Duth-maruno.  He  became[after. 
v.ards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  OfTian,  after  the  death  of  Fiogal.  The  trad; 
tional  tales  concerning  him  are  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them,  bellowed 
on  him  (Can-dona  »f  boars)  it  would  appear,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  that  kind 
of  hunting,  which  his  father,  in  this  paragraph,  isfo  anxious  to  recommend  to  him. 
As  I  have  mentioned  the  traditional  tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per here,  to  give  forae  account  of  them  After  theexpulfion  of  theTiards,  from  the 
lioufes  of  the  chiefs,  they  being  an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fubfiftence 
to  the  gencrofity  of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  repeating  the  compofitions 
of  their  predecefTors,  and  running  up  the  genealogies  of  their  entertainers  to  the  fa- 
mily of  their  chiefs.  As  this  fubjeft  was,  however  foon  exhaufted,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form  ftories  having  no  foundation  in  fa(5l, 
which  were  fwallowed,  with  great  credulity,  by  an  ignorant  multitude..  By  fre- 
quent repeating,  the  fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and  as  each  threw  in  whatever 
circumftance  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  the  flory 
became,  at  laft,  fo  devoid  of  all  probability,  that  even  the  vulgar  themfelves  did  not 
believe  it.  They,  however,  liked  the  tales  fo  well,  that  the  bards  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  turning  profeffed  tale-makers.  They  then  launched  out  into  the  wildeft 
regions  of  fiftion  and  romasce.  1  firmly  believe  there  are  more  ftories  of  giants, 
inchanted  caftles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  any  country  ia 
Europe.  Thefe  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  romantic  compofitions,  have  many 
things  in  them  unnatural,  and,  confequelitly,  difguftful  to  true  tafte  j^  but,  1  know 
not  how  it  happens,  they  command  attention  more  than  any  other  fictions  I  ever  met 
with.  The  extreme  length  of  thefe  pieces  is  very  furpriCng,  fome  of  them  requiring 
many  days  to  repeat  thepi,  but  fuch  hold  they  take  of  the  memory,  that  few  cii 
Cumftances  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tra 
dition :  What  is  more  amazing  the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  ftill  preferved.  ] 
Js  curious  to  fee,  that  the  defcriptions  of  magnificence,  introduced  in  ttefe  taletj  i 
»ven  fuperior  to  all  the  pompous  oriental  &£tions  of  the  kind. 
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Cormal's  mifly  vale.  A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a 
rock:  in  the  midft,  flood  a  Itately  form ;  a  form  with 
floating  locks,  like  Lochlin's  white-bofomed  maid.  Un- 
equal are  her  fleps,  and  fhort:  fhe  throws  a  broken  fong 
on  wind.  At  times  fhe  tofTes  her  white  arms:  for  grief 
is  in  her  foul. 

**  Torcul-tornof,  of  aged  lock? !  where  now  are  thy 
fleps,  by  Lulan  ?  thou  hafl  failed,  at  thine  own  dark 
ftreams,  father  of  Conban-carglas!  But  I  behold  thee, 
chief  of  Lulan,  fporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark- 
fkirted  night  is  poured  along  the  Iky. 

*'  Thou,  fomctimes,  hideft  the  moon,  with  thy  fhield. 
I  have  feen  her  dim  in  heaven.  Thou  kindlefl  thy  hair 
into  meteors,  and  failefl  along  the  night.  Why  am  I 
forgot  in  my  cave,  king  of  ftiaggy  boars  ?  Look  from 
the  hall  of  Loda,  on  lonely  Conban-carglas." 

"Who  art  thou,"  faid  Fingal,  "  voice  of  night?" 
She  trembling,  turned  away.  "  Who  art  thou,  in  thy 
darknefs?"  She  fhrunk  into  the  cave.  The  king  loofed 
the  thong  from  her  hands :  he  aflced  about  her  fathers. 
^  **  Torcul-torno,"  fhe  faid,  "  once  dwelt  at  Lulan's 
foamy  ftream:  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in  Loda's  hall, 
he  fhakes  the  founding  fhell.  He  met  Starno  of  Loch- 
lin,  in  battle;  long  fought  the  dark-eyed  kings.  My 
father  fell,  at  length,  blue-fhielded  Torcul-torno. 

«  By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  Hream,  I  had  pierced  the 

f  Torcul-torno,acrording  to  tradition,  was  king  of  Crathlun,a  difttift  in  Sweden . 
The  river  Lulan  ran  near  the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  Swedeu 
flill  called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with  Lulan.  The  war  between  Starno 
and  Toreul-torno,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at  a 
hunting  party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul-torno,  butU 
kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountain  of  Stivamor,  to  hunt.  A  boar 
nifhed  from  the  wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought 
this  behaviour  a  breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guells,  who  were  always  honoured,  as 
tradition  expreffet  it,  with  the  danger  of  the  chafe.  A  quarrel  arofe,  the  kings 
came  to  battle,  with  all  their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally 
rtcfeated,  and  he  himfelf  (lain.  Staruo  purfued  his  viftory,  laid  wafte  the  diftrift 
o:'  Crathlun,  and  coming  to  the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno,  carried  off,  by  force, 
Cortban-carglas,  the  bcautiftjl  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a  cave, 
n  .ar  the  palace  of  Gonnal,  where,  on  account  of  her  cruel  treatment,  Oie  became 
iiill:a«ed 

The  paragraph  juft  now  before  u5,  is  the  fong  of  Conban-carglas,  at  the  time  flie 
MIS  difcfivercd  by  Fingal.  It  is  in  lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  w  hich  is  wild 
and  iimplc,  and  fo  inimitably  fuitsd  to  the  fUuatiou  of  the  untappy  lajy,  that  few 
can  hew  it -.vitiiout  tcari. 
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bounding  roe.  My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from 
off  the  Itream  of  winds.  I  heard  a  noife.  Mine  eyes 
were  up.  My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high.  My  ftep  was 
forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno ! 

"  It  was  Starno,  di-eadful  king !  His  red  eyes  rolled  on 
Conban-carglas.  Dark  waved  his  fhaggy  brow,  above 
his  gathered  fmile.  Where  is  my  father,  I  faid,  he  that 
was  mighty  in  war?  Thou  art  left  alone  among  foes, 
daughter  of  Torcul-torno! 

**  He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In  this  cave 
he  placed  rne  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a  gathered 
milt.  He  lifts  before  me,  my  father's  fhield.  Often  paffes 
a  beamf  of  youth,  far-diftant  from  my  cave.  He  dwells 
lonely  in  the  foul  of  the  daughter  of  Torlcul-torno." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"  faid  Fingal,  "  white-handed  Con- 
ban-carglas ;  a  cloud,  marked  with  ftreaks  of  fire,  is 
rolled  along  thy  foul.  Look  not  to  that  dark-robed 
moon;  nor  yet  to  thofe  meteors  of  heaven;  my  gleam- 
ing fteel  is  around  thee,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

<*It  is  not  the  fteel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  in  foul. 
The  maids  are  not  fhut  in  our[j  caves  of  ftreams;  nor 
tolling  their  white  arms  alone.  They  bend,  fair  with- 
in their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their  voice 
is  not  in  the  defert  wild,  young  light  of  Torcul-torno." 


Fingal,  again,  advanced  his  fteps,  wide  through  the 
bolbm  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda  fhook  a- 
midfqually  winds.  Three  ftones,  with  heads  of  mofs, 
are  there;  a  ftream,  with  foaming  courfe ;  and  dread- 
ful, rolled  around  them,  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda. 
From  its  top  looked  forward  a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the 
ihadowy  fmoke.    He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  amidlt 

t  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that  Gonban-cargla?  means  Swa«. 
ran,  the  fon  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during  her  confinement,  4he  hail  fallen  in  love. 

II  From  this  contrafl,  which  Fingal  draws,  between  his  own  nation,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn,  that  the  former  were  much  iefs  barbarous 
than  the  latter.  This  diftiniSlion  is  fo  much  obfervcd  throughout  the  poems  of 
Offian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  followed  the  real  manners  of  both  na- 
tions in  his  own  time.  At  the  cloic  of  lbs  fpeeob  of  Fiusal  there  is  a  great  \,mX  oJ 
theorigiBalbit. 
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the  roaring  ftream.  Near,  bending  beneath  a  blafted 
tree,  two  heroes  receivedhis  words:  Swaranof  the  lakes, 
and  Starno  foe  of  ftrangers.  On  their  dim  fhielus,  they 
darkly  leaned:  their  fpears  arc  forward  in  night.  Shrill 
founds  the  blaft  of  darknefs,  in  Starno'3  floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fin  gal.  The  watricrs  rofe 
in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  low,"  faid  Star- 
no,  in  his  pride.  "  Take  the  fhield  of  thy  father ;  it  is 
a  rock  in  war."  Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  fpear;  it 
flood  fixed  in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  for- 
ward, with  fwords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  fteel. 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  fhield  rulhed  the  blade 
t  of  Luno.  The  fhield  fell  rolling  on  earth.  Cleft  the 
helmet  §  fell  down.  Fingal  flopt  the  lifted  Heel.  Wrath- 
ful Hood  Swaran  unarmed.  He  rolled  his  filent  eyes, 
and  threw  his  fword  on  earth.  Then,  flowly  flalking 
over  the  ftream,  he  whiflled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno  turned 
away  in  wrath.  His  fhaggy  brows  waved  dark,  above 
his  gathered  rage.  He  ftruck  Loda's  tree,  with  his 
fpear;  he  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs.  They  came  to  the 
hoft  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his  own  dark  path;  hke  two 
foam-covered  flreams,  from  two  rainy  vales. 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rofe  the 
beam  of  the  caih  It  fnone  on  the  fpoils  of  Lochlin  in 
the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her  cave  came  forth,  in 
her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno.  She  gather, 
ed  her  hair  from  wand;  and  waldly  raifed  her  fong^ 
The  fong  pf  Lulan  of  fhells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt. 

She  faw  Starno's  bloody  fhield.  Gladnefs  rofe,  a  lighj. 
on  her  face.    She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran  f  . 

+  The  fword  of  Finsal,  f  j  es5!ed  from  it«  maker,  Luno  of  Lothlin. 
9  The  helmet  of  SwarEii.     The  behaTiour  of  Fingal  is  always  coJiGflent  with 
that  gcnerofity  of  fpirit  which  belongs  to  a  hero.     He  takes  no  advantage  oi  a  foe 

1J  Conban.carBlas,  frox  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloedy  in  the  hands  of 
Fingal,  conjeaured  that  that  hero  was  killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is  loft.  It 
appears,  however,  from  t!ie  feque!  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torao 
^id  not  long  furrivc  her  furprife,  occaConed  by  the  fuppofad  death  of  her  lover. 
7  he  riefcriptinn  of  the  airy  ball  of  Luda  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fan.e  witli 
that  of  Odin,  the  dejty  cf  Scandinavia)  is  more  piiSturefque  and  ddcripUvCj  ttaa, 
any  in  tbe  Hooa,  or  oUier  works  of  tlje  northern  £«al<!«js. 

Vol.  n.  T 


ai4  cath-loda:    a  poem. 

{he  Ihrunk,  darkened,  from  the  king.  «  Art  thou  fal- 
len, by  thy  hundred  ftreams,  O  love  of  Conban-car- 
glas !" 


U-thomo,  that  rifeft  in  waters;  on  whofe  fide  are 
the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark  moon  defcend- 
ing  behind  thy  echoing  woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the 
mifty  Loda,  the  houfe  of  the  fpirlts  of  men.  In  the  end 
of  his  cloudy  hall  bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  fvvords. 
His  form  is  dimly  feen,  amidfl  his  wavy  mill.  His 
right-hand  is  on  his  Ihield:  in  his  left  is  the  half-view- 
lefs  fhell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked  with 
nightly  fires. 

The  race  of  Cruthloda  advance,  a  ridge  of  formlefs 
fhades.  He  reaches  the  founding  fliell,  to  thofe  who 
Ihone  in  war;  but,  between  him  and  the  feeble,  his 
fhield  rifes,  a  cruft  of  darknefs.  He  is  a  fetting  meteor 
to  the  weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rainbov/  on  ftreams, 
came  white-armed  Conban-carglas. 


ivss^c^-i;-'  --«? 
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A   POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fiogal  returning,  with  day,  devolves  the  command  of  the  army  on  Duth-Jnaran», 
who  engages  the  enemy,  and  drives  them  over  the  ftream  of  Turthor.  Fingal, 
after  reralling  his  people,  congratulates  Duth-maruno  on  his  fuccefs,  but  difco- 
vers  that  that  hero  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement  Diuh-maruno 
dies.  Ullin,  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  introduces  the  epifode  of  Colgorm 
and  Striua-dona,  with  which  the  Duan  concludes. 

DUAN  SECOND. 

"  TTThere  art  thou,  fon  of  the  king?"  faid  dark-hair- 
^  '  ed  Duth-maruno.  *<  Where  haft  thou  failed, 
3'oung  beam  of  Selma?  He  returns  not  from  the  bofom 
of  night !  Morning  is  fpread  on  U-thorno :  in  his  mift  is 
the  fun,  on  his  hilL  Warriors,  lift  the  iliields,  in  my 
prefence.  He  muft  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  heaven, 
whofe  place  is  not  marked  on  the  ground.  He  comes 
like  an  eagle,  from  the  Ikirt  of  his  fqually  wind !  In  his 
hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes.  King  of  Selma,  our  fouls 
were  fad." 

"  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They  come 
forward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their  foamy  tops  are 
feen,  at  times,  above  the  low-failing  vapour.  The  tra- 
veller fhrinks  on  liis  journey,  and  knows  not  whitheir 
to  fly.  No  trembling  travellers  are  we!  Sons  of  heroes 
call  forth  the  fteel.  Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife,  or 
ihall  a  warrior  lead  ?" 

The  t  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  are  like  paths 
to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal!  Broad-fnielded  Trenmor  is  ftill 
feen,  amidft  his  own  dim  years.     Nor  feeble  was  the 

+  In  this  fliort  epifode  we  h»ve  a  very  probable  account  given  us,of  theorigiji 
cf  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Gael,  or  Gauls,  who  pofltifed  the  countries  to 
the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a  number  of  diftindt  tribes, 
or  clans,  each  fabjeft  to  it«  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  independent  of  any  other 
power.  When  the  Romans  invaded  them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps, 
have  induced  thf;fe  rcguli  to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  battles  were  ilUcondufted,  and,; 
eonfequently,  unfuctefsful-  Trenmor  was  the  firtt  who  reprefented  to  the  chiefs^ 
Uje  bad  confequencej  of  carrying  oa  their  wars  in  this  irrtguUr  manner,  and  advif* 
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foul  of  the  king.  There,  no  dark,  deed  wandered  m 
fecret.  From  their  hundred  ftreanis  came  the  tribes, 
to  grafTy  Co^glan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them. 
Each  llrove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  fwords  were  often 
half-unfheathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Sepa- 
rate they  flood,  and  hummed  their  furly  fongs.  **  Why 
fhould  they  yield  to  each  other?  their  fathers  were  e- 
qual  in  war. 

Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  people,  ftately  in  youth- 
ful locks.  He  fuv  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of 
his  foul  arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  by  turns : 
they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From  his  own 
moify  hill,  blue-fhielded  Trenmor  came  down.  H.e  led 
wide-lkirted  battle,  and  the  ftrangers  failed.  Around 
him  the  dark-browed  warriors  came:  they  llruck  the 
fhield  of  joy.  Like  a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power 
rufhed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  fled, 
by  turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe:  then  was  the 
hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

*'  Not  unkno\\m,"  faid  Cromma-glas  f  of  fhields,  "  are 

ed,  that  they  themfelves  fljould  alternately  lead  in  battle.  They  did  fo,  but  they 
were  unfutcefsful.  When  it  came  to  Trenmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  the  ene- 
soy,  by  his  fuperior  valour  and  conducS,  which  gained  him  fuch  an  intereft  among 
the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him,  were  regarded  as  kings;  or,  to  ufe  the 
poet's  expreffion,  "the  words  of  power  rufhed  forth  from  Sclma  of  kings."  The 
regal  authority,  however,  except  in  time  of  war,  was  but  inconfiderable  ;  for  every 
chief  within  his  own  diflrift,  was  abfolute  and  independent.  From  the  fcene  of  the 
battle  ill  this  epifode  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Agricola's  wall)  I  fliould  fuppofe  that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Ro- 
mans, or  provincial  Britons. 

t  In  tradition,  this  Cromraa.glas  makes  a  great  figure  in  that  battle  which  Com- 
hal  loft,  together  with  his  life,  to  the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my 
iands,  an  IiifU  compofition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from  the  language, 
in  which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that  decifive  engagement,  are  jumbled  toge- 
ther.  In  juftice  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  X  fhould  have  here  prefented  to  the 
reader  a  tranflation  of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fome  circumliances  very  ridicu. 
lous,  and  others  altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of  Comhal,  had  a  principal 
baHd  in  all  the  tranfaftions,  previous  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  hufj)and  ;  fhe, 
to  ufe  the  words  of  the  bard,  "  who  was  the  guiding  ftar  of  the  women  of  Erin." 
The  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mifreprefented  the  ladies  of  his  country,  for  Morna's 
behaviour  was,  according,  to  him  fo  void  of  all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot 
be  fuppofcd,  they  had  chofenher  for  their  guiding  ftar.  The  poem  confifts  of  ma- 
ny flanzas.  The  language  is  figurative,  and  the  numbers  harmonious;  but  the 
piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifms,  and  fo  unequal  in  its  compofition,  that  the  author, 
xnoft  undoubtedly,  was  either  mad,  or  drunk  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  remarked,  that  Comhal,  is  in  this  poem,  very  often  called,  Comhal  na  h» 
AMa,  or  Comhal  of  Albion.    Which  fufficiently  demonftrates,  that  the  allegatioaj 
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the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who  fhall  now  lead  the 
war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ?  Mift  fettles  on  thefe  four 
dark  hills:  within  it  let  each  warrior  itrike  his  Ihield. 
Spirits  may  defcend  in  darknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the 
war."  They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mift.  Bards 
marked  the  founds  of  the  Ihields.  Loudeft  rung  thy 
bofs,  Duth-maruno.    Thou  muft  lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U-thorno 
came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and  Swaran  of  ifor- 
my  ifies.  They  looked  forward  from  iron  fhields,  Uke 
Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed,  when  he  looks  from  behind  the 
darkened  moon,  and  ftrews  his  figns  on  night. 

The  foes  met  by  Turthor's  ftream.  They  heaved  like 
ridgy  waves.  Their  echoing  ftrokes  are  mixed.  Sha- 
dowy death  flies  over  the  tiofts.  They  were  clouds  of 
hail,  with  fqually  winds  in  their  flclrts.  Their  Ihowers 
are  roaring  together.  Below  them  fwells  the  dark-rol- 
ling deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fhould  I  mark  thy 
wounds?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are  gone:  thou 
fadeft  on  my  foul.  Starno  brought  forward  liis  flcirt 
of  war,  and  Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harm- 
lefs  fire  is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  o- 
ver  her  ftreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  folded  in 
thoughts.  They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over  the  flight  of 
their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was  heard:  the  fons  of 
vvoody  Albion  returned.  But  many  lay,  by  Turthor's 
flream,  filent  in  their  blood. 

"  Chief  of  Crom-charn,"  faid  the  king,  "  Duth-maru- 
no, hunter  of  boars !  not  harmlefs  returns  my  eagle,  from 
the  field  of  foes.  For  this  whitebofomed  Lanal  fhall 
brighten,  at  her  ftreams;  Can-dona  fhall  rejoice,  at 
rocky  Crathmo-craulo." 

"  Colgorm  t,"  replied  the  chief,  "  was  the  firft  of  my 
race  in  Albion;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of  ocean,  through  its 

•  f  Keatins  and  O'Flahcrty,  concerning  Fion  Mat-C^mna),  are  but  of  late  invcn. 

t  The  family  of  Duth-manino,  it  appear?,  came  oricinaUy  from  Scandinavia,  or 
at  lejft,  from  fome  of  the  northern  illci,  fubjcft  iu  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin. 
Tte  HisWajujrcRachiv-Sjwhoajvwr  miiTcdto  maJtc  U>eir comments  en,  and  jddU 
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vatery  vales.  He  (lew  his  brother  in  I-thorno:  he  left 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  chofe  his  place,  in  filence, 
by  rocky  Crathmo-craulo.  His  race  came  forth,  in 
their  years;  they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always 
fell.  The  wound  of  my  fathers  is  mine,  king  of  echo- 
ing ifles!" 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide.  He  fell  pale,  in  a 
land  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth  to  his  fathers,  to 
their  ftormy  ifle.  There  they  purfued  boars  of  mift,  a- 
long  tiie  lldrts  of  winds.  The  chiefs  flood  filent  around, 
as  the  flones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller  fees 
them  through  the  twilight,  from  his  lontly  path.  He 
thinks  them  the  ghoils  of  the  aged,  forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  dovrn  on  U-thorno.  Sl:ili  flood  the  chiefs 
in  their  grief.  The  blafl  Lified,  by  turns,  through  e- 
very  warrior's  hair.  Fingai,  at  length,  burlted  forth 
from  the  thoughts  of  his  foul.  He  called  Ullin  of  harps, 
and  bade  the  fong  to  rife.  No  faUing  fire,  that  is  only 
feen,  and  then  retires  in  night ;  no  departing  meteor 
was  Crathmo-craulo's  chief.  He  was  like  the  flrong- 
beaming  fun,  long  rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the  names 
of  his  fathers,  from  their  dwellings  old. 

I-thorno  |j,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifefl  midft  ridgy  feas! 
Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's  milt?  From 
thy  vales,  came  forth  a  race,  fearlefs  as  thy  flrong  wing- 
ed eagles ;  the  race  of  Colgorm  of  iron  Ihields,  dwellers 
of  Loda's  hall. 


tions  to,  the  works  of  Oflian,  have  given  us  a  long  lift  of  the  ancedors  of  Duth. 
maruno,  and  a  particular  account  of  tLsir  actions,  many  cf  which  are  of  the  iiKir- 
vellous  kind.  One  of  the  tale-makers  of  the  north  has  chofen  for  his  hero,  Starn. 
jnor,  the  father  of  Duth  .maruno,  and  confidcring  the  adventures  through  which 
he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  difagrceable,  nor  abounding  with  that  kind  of 
fiftion,  which  fliocks  credibility. 

li  This  epifode  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  fet  to  that  wild 
kindofmulic,  which  fome  of  the  Highlanders  diltinguilh,  by  the  title  of  '  Fon  Oi- 
marra,  or,  the  Song  of  Mermaids.  "Some  part  of  the  Mr  is  abfolutely  infernal,  but 
there  are  many  returns  in  the  meafure,  which  are  incxprefiitJy  wiW  and  beastiful. 
From  the  genius  of  the  mufic,  1  flioufd  think  it  came  origin;aiy  from  Scandinavia, 
for  the  fiftians  delivered  down  concerning  the  Oi-niarra,  (who  are  reputed  the^ 
authors  of  the  mufio)  exaftly  correfpond  with  the  notions  of  the  northern  nations, 
concerning  their  dira:,  or  goddelfes  of  death.  Of  ill  the  names  in  this  epifode, 
there  is  noae  Ota  Galic  orisiiwl,  except  SUinaCvieS:  waich  fignifies,  the  fixifc  uf 
kefo««. 
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In  Tormoth's  refoimding  ifle,  arofe  Lurthan,  ftreamy 
hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  above  a  filent  vale.  There 
at  foamy  Cruruth's  iburce,  dweh  Rurmar,  hunter  of 
boars.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  a  fun-beam,  white-bo- 
fomed.  Strina-dona ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  fhields;  ma- 
ny a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar's  echoing 
hall.  They  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the  llately  huntrels 
of  Tormoth  wild.  But  thou  Icokcll  careltfs  from  thy 
iteps,  high-bofomed  Strina-dona! 

If  on  the  heath  flie  moved,  her  bread  was  whiter  than 
the  dd-wTi  of  Canaf;  if  on  the  fea-bcat  fhore,  than  the 
foam  of  the  rolling  ocean.  Her  eyes  were  two  Itars  of 
light;  her  face  was  heaven's  bow  in  fhovvers;  her  dark 
hair  flowed  round  it,  like  the  ftreaming  clouds.  Thou 
wert  the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina-dona ! 

Colgorm  came,  in  his  fhip,  and  Corcul-furan,  king  of 
fhells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the 
fun-beam  of  Tormoth's  ifle.  She  faw  them  in  their  e- 
choing  fteel.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  blue-eyed  Colgorm. 
Ul-ioclilin's  ;|  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and  faw  the  tofiing 
arms  of  Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flaming  eyes 
in  filence  met.  They  turned  away.  They  fl:ruck  their 
Ihields.  Their  hands  were  trembling  on  their  fvvords. 
They  ruflied  into  the  ftrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired 
Strina-dona. 

Corcul-furan  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle,  raged  the 
ftrcngth  of  his  father.  He  turned  Colgorm,  from  I- 
thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In  Crathmo-crau- 
lo's  rocky  field,  he  dwelt,  by  a  foreign  llream.  Nor 
darkened  the  king  alone,  that  beam  ot"  light  was  near, 
the  daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white-armed  Strina- 
dcna.t 

t  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  heathy  mo- 
raffesof  the  north.  Itsflalk  is  of  ttie  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  ve, 
ry  much  refembliiig<.otton.  It  is  exceCivcly  white,  and,  confequently,  oft<.n  in. 
troduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  Jimilies  concerning  the  beauty  of  women. 

II  Ul-lochlin,  the  giiide  to  Lochlin;  the  name  of  a  liar. 

^  The  conunuation  of  this  epifode  is  juit  bow  in  my  hands:  but  the  language 
is  f  J  different  :rom,  and  the  ideas  fo  unwwthy  of  Olfian,  that  I  haverejeftei  it,  a* 
ST.  iattxii  jUUoa  by  a  modern  bani. 


C  ATH-LOD  A: 

A  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
Oflian,  after  fome  eeneral  refleaions,  defcribes  the  fituation  of  Fingal,  and  the 
^  polition  of  the  army  uf  Lochlin.  The  converfalion  of  Starro  End  Swaran.  The 
epifode  of  Croniar-trunar  and  Foinar.bragal.  Starno,  from  his  own  example, 
recommends  to  Swaran,  to  furprife  Fingal,  who  had  retired  alone  to  a  neigh- 
bouringhill.  Upon  Swaran's  refufal,  Starno  undertakes  the  enterpriie  himfelf,is 
overcome,  and  taken  prifoner,  by  Fingal.  He  is  difmiffed,  after  a  fevere  repri. 
wiand  for  his  cruelty. 

DUAN  THIRD. 

"TTThence  is  the  ftream  of  years?  \^nilther  do  they 
'  *  roll  along?  Where  have  they  hid,  in  mid,  their 
many-coloured  fides?  I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but 
they  feem  dim  to  Ofiian's  eyes,  like  refieifled  moon- 
beams, on  a  diftant  lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of 
var!  There  filcnt,  dwells  a  feeble  race!  They  mark 
no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow  tliey  pafs  along. 
Dweller  between  the  fliields;  thou  that  awakeft  the 
failing  foul,  defcend  from  thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with 
thy  voices  three!  Come  with  that  whicJi  kindles  the 
part:  rear  the  forms  of  old,  on  their  dark-brown  years  ! 
U-thornaf,  hill  of  florms,  I  behold  my  race  on  thy 

t  The  bardf,  who  were  always  ready  to  fuppJy  what  they  thought  deficient  in 
the  poems  of  OIBan,  have  infcrced  a  great  many  incidents  between  the  fecond  and 
third  Cuan  of  Cath-lod8.  Their  interpolations  arefo  eafily  dininguiihed  from  th« 
genuine  remains  of  Offian,  that  it  took  nie  very  little  time  to  mark  theoi  outj 
and  totally  to  rejeft  them.  If  the  modern  Scots  and  Irifli  bards  have  ihcwn  any 
judgment,  it  is  in  afcribing  their  own  coropofit;oi)s  to  names  of  antiquity,  for,  by 
that  means,  they  themfelves  have  efcapcd  that  contempt,  which  the  authors 
of  fuch  futile  performances  nmfl.  neceffarily,  have  met  with,  from  people  cftroe 
tafte.  I  was  led  into  this  obfervation,  by  an  Irifl,  poem,  jult  now  befoic  me.  It 
concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Sv  aran,  king  oS  Locblin,  on  Ireland,  and  is  the 
work,  fays  the  traditional  preface  prefixed  lo  it,  cf  Oflian  Mac-Fion.  It  howe\*r- 
^ppears,  from  feveral  pious  ejac-Utioiii,  tbit  it  was  rather  the  cocnpofition  of 
fome  good  prieft,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixieenth  century,  forte  fpeaks,  with  grest 
(ievotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  particularly,  of  the  blue-eyed  dauglitcrs  of  the 
convent.  Religious,  however,  as  this  r-oct  was,  he  was  not  altogether  decent,  ia 
the  fceneiB  he  introduces  between  Swaran  and  the  wise  of  CongcuUion,  both  of 
vhom  he  reprcfents  as  giajils.  It  happening  unfortunately,  that  CongcuUion  was 
only  of  a  moderate  flaturc,  his  wife,  without  htOtation,  preferred^  Swaran,  as  a 
^uie  %ac^u3te  maicu  l.r  iisir  o^^  u  gigttnti'.  fizs.    iiirji  tbe  (aul  pref^rwcc  pre- 
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fide.  Flngal  is  bending,  in  night,  over  Duth-maruno*s 
tomb.  Near  him  are  the  Iteps  of  his  heroes,  hunters 
of  the  boar.  By  Turthor's  ftream  the  hoft  of  Lochlin 
is  deep  in  fnades.  The  wrathful  kings  ftood  on  two 
hills;  they  looked  forward  from  their  bofly  fiiields. 
They  looked  forward  on  the  ftars  of  night,  red-wan- 
dering in  the  weft.  Cruth-loda  bends  from  high,  like  a 
formlefs  meteor  in  clouds.  He  fends  abroad  the  winds, 
and  marks  them,  with  his  figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that 
Morven's  king  was  never  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  ftruck  tlie  tree  in  wrath.  He  rufhed  before 
his  fon.  He  hummed  a  furly  long;  and  heard  his  hair 
in  wind.  Turned  f  from  one  another,  they  ftood,  like 
two  oaks,  which  diiferent  winds  had  bent ;  each  hangs 
over  its  own  loud  rill,  and  fnakes  its  boughs,  in  the 
courfe  of  blafts. 

**  Annir,"  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  "  was  a  fire  that  con- 
fumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from  his  eyes,  along  the 
ftriving  fields.  His  joy  was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood 
to  him,  was  a  fummer  ftream,  that  brings  joy  to  wi- 
thered vales,  from  its  own  mofly  rock.  He  came  forth 
to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tail  Corman-tru- 
nar,  he  from  Urlor  of  ftreams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Cormul,  with  his 
dark-bofomed  fhips;  he  faw  the  daughter  of  Annir, 
white-armed  Foinar-bragal.  He  faw  her:  nor  carelefs 
rolled  her  eyes,  on  the  rider  of  ftormy  waves.  She 
fled  to  his  fhip  in  darknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  through  a 
nightly  vale.  Annir  purfued  along  the  deep;  he  cal- 
led the  winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king ; 
Starno  was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle, 
I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

ceedcd  fo  much  mifchief,  that  the  good  poet  altogether  loft  fight  of  his  principal 
aftiun,  and  he  ends  the  piece,  with  an  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their  wives, 
which,  hawe\ergood  it  may  be,  1  toaU  leave  concealed  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  ori- 
Kinal. 

t  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapted  to  their  fierce  and  un- 
complying difpoOtions.  Their  charafters,  at  firll  fight,  feem  little  different ;  but 
upon  examination,  we  find  that  the  poet  h^s  dexteroufly  diftinguiflicd  between 
them.  They  were  beth  dark,  Ilubborn,  haughty,  and  refen,ea;  but  Starno  was 
eaaAingj  rcvesgeful,  aad  cruel,  to  the  bigheft  degree ;  the  difpofition  of  Swaran 


aaa  cath-loda: 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people  came 
tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought ;  but  the  foe  prevail- 
ed. In  his  wrath  flood  Annir  of  lakes.  He  lopped 
the  young  trees,  with  his  fword.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in 
his  rage.  I  marked  the  foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired 
in  night.  From  the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet:  a 
Jhield  that  was  pierced  with  Heel:  pointlefs  was  the 
fpear  in  my  hand.     I  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his  burning 
oak;  and  ne;»-  him  beneath  a  tree,  fat  deep-bofomed 
Foinar-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken  fuield  before  her; 
and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  Befide  his  rolling  fea, 
lies  Annir  of  many  lakes.  The  king  was  pierced  in 
battle;  and  Starno  is  to  raife  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of 
Loda,  he  fends  to  white-handed  Foinar-bragal,  to  bid 
her  fend  a  lock  from  her  hair,  to  reft  with  her  father, 
in  earth.  And  thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  bat- 
tle ceafe,  till  Annir  receive  the  fliell,  from  fiery-eyed 
Cruth'loda. 

Burftingt  into  tears,  fhe  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock  from 
her  hair ;  a  lock,  which  wandered,  in  the  blaft,  along  her 
heaving  breaft.  Corman-trunar  gave  the  ffiell;  and 
bade  me  to  rejoice  before  him.  I  refted  in  the  fhade  of 
night ;  and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep 
defcended  on  the  foe.  I  rofe,  like  a  ftalking  ghoft. 
I  pierced  the  fide  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foinar- 
bragal  efcape.  She  rolled  her  white  bofom  in  blood. 
Why  then  daughter  of  heroes,  didft  thou  wake  my 
rage?  Morning  rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the  de- 
parture of  milt.  Annir  {truck  his  bofly  fhield.  He 
called  his  dark-haired  fon.  I  came,  flreaked  with  wan- 
dering blood:  thrice  rofe  the  fliout  of  the  king,  like  the 
burfting  forth  of  a  fquall  of  wind,  from  a  cloud,  by 
night.     We  rejoiced  three  days,  above  the  dead,  and 

though  favaga,  was  left  bloody,  and  fomewhat  tinftured  with  generofity.     It  is  do- 
ing injuftice  to  Offian,  to  fay,  that  he  has  not  a  great  variety  of  charaacrs.. 

t  OlTian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fex.  Even  the  daughter  of  cruel  Annir,  the 
lifter  of  the  revengeful  and  bloody  Starno,  partakes  not  of  thofe  difagreeable  char 
rafters  fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender  and  delicate.  Homer, 
of  all  ancient  poets,  ufcs  the  fex  with  leafi.  ceremony.  His  cold  contempt  is  even 
worfe,  than  the  downrigUt  abufc  of  tbe  aaodcras;  for  t*  draw  abufe  implies  Uis 
paSTcflion  of  f<i>me  merit. 
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called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from  all  their 
winds,  to  feaft  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran!  Fingal  is  a- 
lonef ,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  fpear  pierce  the 
king  in  fecret;  like  Annir,  my  foul  {hall  rejoice. 

"  Son  of  Annir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  fhall  not  flay  ia 
fhades.  I  move  forth  in  light:  the  hawks  rufli  from 
all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe: 
it  is  not  harmlefs  through  war." 

Burning  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice  raifed 
his  gleaming  fpear.  But  ftarting,  he  fpared  his  fon; 
and  rufhed  into  the  night.  By  Turthor's  fiream  a  cave 
is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid 
the  helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan,  but 
(he  was  diftant  far,  in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  with  rage,  he  ftrode,  to  where  Fingal  lay  a- 
lone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fhield,  on  his  own  fe- 
cret hill.  Stern  hunter  of  fhaggy  boars,  no  feeble  maid 
is  laid  before  thee:  no  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed,  by  Tur- 
thor's murmuring  ftream.  Here  is  fpread  the  couch  of 
the  mighty,  from  which  they  rife  to  deeds  of  death. 
Hunter  of  fhaggy  boars  awaken  not  the  terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofe  in  arms. 
«  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night?"  Silent  he  threw  the 
fpear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy  llrife.  The  fhield  of 
Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The 
early  beam  arofe.  Then  Fingal  beheld  the  king  of  Gor- 
mal. He  rolled  a  while  his  filenteyes.  He  thought  of  o- 
ther  days,  when  white-bofomed  Agandecca  moved  like 
the  mufic  of  fongs.  He  looted  the  thong  from  his 
hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  faid,  retire.  Retire  to  Gor- 
mal of  Ihells:  a  beam  that  was  fet  returns.  I  remem- 
ber thy  white-bofomed  daughter;  dreadful  king,  away ! 
Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  love- 
ly! Let  the  flranger  ihun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the 
hall! 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old! 

t  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Caledonian  kings,  had  retired  to  a  bill 
alone,  is  he  himfelf  was  to  refLime  tl.e  command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno 
luight  have  fome  iutelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which  occaQons  his  requeft  to 
Swaran  to  flab  him ;  as  he  fj.jfaw,  by  his  wt  ct  CiVinutigu,  that  be  could  ngt  t > 
vcrcoise  i^ior.  in  opeu  batcl?. 


OIN  A-MORUL: 

A  P  O  E  M. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
After  an  addrefs  to  Malrina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  Oflian  proceeds  to  relate  hit 
own  expedition  to  Fuarfed,  an  ifand  of  Scandinavia.  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fa- 
arfed,  being  hard  preffed  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chief  of  Sar-dronlo,  (who  had 
demanded,  iu  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in  marriage)  Fingal  fcnt  Oflian  to 
his  aid.  OlTian,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  came  to  battle  with  Ton-thormod, 
and  took  him  prifoner.  Mal-orchol  ofters  his  daughter  Oina-morul  to  Offian  ; 
but  he,  difcoveiing  her  paflion  for  Ton-thormod,  generoufiy  furrenders  her  to 
her  lover,  and  brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings. 

A  s  flies  the  inconftant  fun,  over  Larmon's  grafTy 
•*^  hill;  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my  foul,  by 
night.  When  bards  are  removed  to  their  place;  when 
harps  are  hung  in  Selma's  hall;  then  comes  a  voice  to 
Olhan,  and  awakes  his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years 
that  are  gone:  they  roll  before  me,  -with  all  their  deeds. 
I  feize  the  tales,  as  they  pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
fong.  Nor  a  troubled  ftream  is  the  fong  of  the  king, 
it  is  like  the  rifing  of  mufic  from  Lutha  of  the  firings, 
Lutha  of  many  firings,  not  filent  are  thy  fireamy  rocks, 
when  the  white  hands  of  Malvina  move  upon  the  harp. 
Light  of  the  fliadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs  my  foul, 
daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not  hear  the 
fong !  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have 
rolled  away  I 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  kingf,  while  yet  my  locks 
were  young,  that  I  marked  Con-cathlin  1|,  on  high 
from  ocean  s  nightly  wave.  My  courfe  was  towards 
the  ifle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of  feas.    Fingal  had 

T  Fingal. 

II  Con-cathlin,  *  mild  beam  of  the  wave.»  Wh.^t  ftnr  wis  fo  called  of  old  is  not 
eafily  afcertaincd.  Some  now  diftinguifh  the  pole-llar  by  that  name.  A  fong, 
which  is  flill  in  repute,  among  the  feafaring  part  of  the  Highlanders,  alludes  to 
this  paffage  of  Oflian.  The  author  commends  the  knowledge  of  Offian  in  ferfaf. 
fairs,  a  merit  whicli,  perhaps,  few  of  us  moderns  will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  often  made 
their  way  through  the  dangerous' and  tempeftuous  feas  of  Scandinavia,  which  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  poliflied  nations,  fubfifting  in  thofe  times,  dared 
venture.  In  eftimating  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among- the  ancients, 
ought  not  to  bring  it  into  comparifon  with  the  improvements  of  modern  tim 
Our  advantage*  over  them  proceed  mote  from  aci.i^cui  than  any  merit  of  oun. 
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fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed  wild: 
for  war  was  around  him,  and  our  fathers  had  met  at 
thefeaft. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  my  fails,  and  fent  my  fword  to 
Mal-orchol  of  fhells.  He  knew  the  fignal  of  Albion, 
and  his  joy  arofc.  He  came  from  his  own  high  hall, 
and  feized'  my  hand  in  grief.  "  Why  comes  the  race 
of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?  Ton-thormod  of  many 
fpears  is  the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronlo.  He  faw  and 
loved  my  daughter  whlte-bofomed  Oina-morul.  He 
fought :  I  denied  the  maid ;  for  our  fathers  had  been 
foes.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  Fuarfed.  My  people 
are  rolled  away.  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king  ?" 

I  come  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on  the  flrife. 
Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and  his  hall  for  ftran- 
gers.  From  his  waves,  the  warrior  defcended,  on  thy 
woody  ifle.  Thou  wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy 
feaft  was  fpread  with  fongs.  For  this  my  fword  fliall 
rife ;  and  thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are 
not  forgot  in  their  danger,  though  diftant  is  our  land. 

"  Son  of  the  daring  Ti-enmor,  thy  words  are  like  the 
voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he  fpcaks,  from  his  parting 
cloud,  ftrong  dweller  of  the  Iky  !  Many  have  rejoiced 
at  my  feaft ;  but  they  all  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I 
have  looked  towards  all  the  winds,  but  no  white  fails 
were  feen.  But  fteel  f  refounds  in  my  hall ;  and  not 
the  joyful  fliells.    Come  to  my  dwelling,  race  of  he- 


t  There  is  a  fevere  fatire  couched  in  thi?  expreEio«,  againft  the  guefls  of  Msl. 
rchol.  Had  his  feaft  been  Hill  fpread,  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former 
Lirafites  would  not  hwe  failed  to  refnrt  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  feftivity  was 
paft,  their  attendance  alfo  ceafed.  The  fentiments  of  a  certain  old  bard  are  agree- 
able to  this  obfervation.  He  poetically  compares  a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in 
a  defcrt  place.  "  Thofe  that  pay  court  to  him,  fays  he,  are  rolling  large  around 
,  like  the  fmoke  about  the  fire.  This  fmoke  gives  the  fire  a  great  appearance 
diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour  itfelf,  and  varying  its  form  at  every 
breeze.  When  the  trunk  which  fed  the  fire  is  confumed,  the  fmoke  departs  on 
all  the  winds.  So  the  flatterers  furfake  their  thief,  when  his  power  declines."  X 
have  chofcn  to  give  a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a  tranflation,  of  this  paflage,  as  the 
original  is  verbofe  and  frothy,  notwithftanding  of  the  fentimental  merit  of  tho 
author.  He  was  one  of  the  lefs  ancient  bards,  and  their  compofitions  ate  not  ner> 
voiis  enough  to  bear  a  literal  ttanOation. 

Vol.  n.  u 
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roes;  dark-fklrted  night  Is  near.     Hear  the  voice  of 
fongs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild." 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white  hands  of  Oi- 
na-morul.  She  waked  her  own  fad  tale,  from  every  V 
trembling  firing.  I  flood  in  filence ;  for  bright  in  her 
locks  was  the  daughter  of  many  ides.  Her  eyes  were 
like  two  fiars,  looking  forward  through  a  rufhing  Ihow- 
er.  The  mariner  marks  them  on  high,  and  blefles  the 
lovely  beams.  With  morning  we  rufhed  to  battle,  to 
Tormul's  refounding  ftream;  the  foe  moved  to  the 
found  of  Ton-thormod's  bofly  Ihield.  From  wing  to 
wing  the  llrife  was  mixed.  I  met  the  chief  of  Sar- 
dronlo.  Wide  flew  his  broken  fteel.  I  feized  the  king 
in  fight.  I  gave  his  hand  bound  faft  with  thongs,  to 
Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of  ihells.  Joy  roie  at  the  feaft  of 
Fuarfed,  for  the  foe  had  failed.  Ton-thormod  turned 
his  face  away,  from  Oina-morul  of  ifies. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  begun  Mal-orchol,  *'  not  forgot 
flialt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  fliall  dwell  In  thy  ftiip. 
Oina-morul  of  flow-rolling  eyes.  She  fliall  kindle  glad- 
nefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul.  Nor  unheeded  fliall  the 
maid  move  in  Selma,  through  the  dwelling  of  kings. 

In  the  haU  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were  half-clof- 
ed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine  ear:  It  was  like 
the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls,  at  firft,  the  thiftle's  beard ; 
then  flies,  dark-fnadowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  , 
maid  of  Fuarfed  wild:  flie  railed  the  nightly  fong ;  for 
flie  knew  that  my  foul  was  a  flieam,  that  flowed  at  plea- 
fant  founds. 

«  Who  looks,"  flie  faid,  "  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's 
clofing  mift?  His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  M'ing,  are 
wandering  on  the  blaft.  Stately  are  his  fteps  in  gritf. 
The  tears  are  in  his  eyes.  His  manly  breaft  is  heaving 
over  his  burfting  foul.  Retire,  I  am  diftant  far ;  a  wan- 
derer in  lands  unknown.  Though  the  race  of  kings 
are  around  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark.  Why  have  our 
fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod,  love  of  maids!" 

*'  Soft  voice  of  the  ftreamy  ifle,  why  doft  thou  moura 
fey  night?    The  race  of  daring  Trenmor  are  not  the 
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dark  in  foul.  Thou  fhalt  not  wander  by  ftreams  un- 
known, blue-eyed  OIna-morul.  Within  this  bofom  is 
a  voice;  it  comes  not  to  other  ears;  it  bids  Oflianhear 
thehaplefs  in  their  hour  of  wo.  Retire,  foft  finger  by 
night!  Ton-thormod  fhall  not  mourn  on  his  rock." 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.  I  gave  tlie  long- 
haired maid.  Mal-orchol  heard  my  words,  in  the 
midft  of  his  echoing  halls.  *'  King  of  Fuarfed,  wild, 
why  (hould  Ton-thormod  mourn?  He  is  of  the  race  of 
heroes,  and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been 
foes,  but  now  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death.  They 
ftretch  their  arms  of  mift  to  the  fame  fliell  in  Loda. 
Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors !  it  was  the  cloud  of  o- 
ther  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Offian,  while  yet  his  locks 
were  young:  though  lovelincfs,  with  a  robe  of  beams, 
clothed  the  daughter  of  many  illes.  We  call  back, 
maid  of  Lutka,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away! 

V  z 


C  O  L  N  A-D  O  N  A: 

A    POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Flngal  difpatches  OfSan  and  Tofcar,  to  raife  a  Hone,  on  the  banks  of  the  ftream  of 
Croiia,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  viftory,  which  he  had  oktuned  in  that 
place.  When  they  were  employed  in  that  work,  Car-ul,  a  neighbouring  chief, 
invited  them  to  a  fealt.  They  went :  and  Tofcar  fell  d'efperately  in  love  with 
Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-uI.  Colna-dona  became  no  lefs  enamoured  of 
Tofcar.     Au  incident,  at  a  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  iflue. 

/^OL-AMON  f  of  troubled  ftreams,  dark  wanderer  of 
^  diftant  vales,  I  behold  thy  courfe,  between  trees, 
near  Car-ul's  echoing  halls.  There  dwelt  bright  Col- 
na-dona, the  daughter  of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rol- 
ling ftars ;  her  arms  were  white  as  the  foam  of  ftreams. 
Her  breaft  rofe  flowly  to  fight,  like  ocean's  heaving 
wave.  Her  foul  was  a  ftream  of  light.  Who,  among 
the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of  heroes? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to  Crona  || 
of  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  gralTy  Lutha,  and  Oflian, 
3'oung  in  fields.  Three  bards  attended  with  fongs. 
Three  bolTy  fhields  were  borne  before  us:  for  we  were 
to  rear  the  ftone,  in  memory  of  the  paft.  By  Crona's 
mofly  courfe,  Fingal  had  fcattered  his  foes;  he  had  rol- 

t  Colna-dona  lignifies  the  love  of  heroes.  Col-amon,  *  narrow  river.'  Car-uf, 
*  dark  eyes.'  Col-amon,  the  refidence  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A- 
gricola's  wall,  towards  the  fouth.  Car-ul  feemsto  have  been  of  the  race  of  thofe 
Britons,  who  are  dillinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Maiatae,  by  the  writers  of  Rome. 
Maiata;  is  derived  from  two  Gatic  words,  *  Moi,'  a  plain,  and  '  Aitich,' inhabitants; 
fo  that  the  fignification  of  Maiatas  Is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name 
given  to  the  Briton?,  who  were  fettled  in  the  Lowlands,  in  contradiftinftion  to 
the  Caledonians,  (i.  e.  'CacUDon,'  the  Gauls  of  the  hills;  who  were  pofleffed  of  the 
more  mountainous  divifion  of  North  Britain. 

II  Crona,  '  munnuring,'  was  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftieam,  which  difcharged  itfelf 
in  the  river  Carron.  It  it  often  mentioned  by  Oflian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of 
his  poems  are  on  its  banks.  The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated  here  are  not 
mentioned.  They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Britons.  That  traiSt  of  country 
between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been,  through  all  antiquity,  famous  for 
battles  and  rencounters,  between  the  different  nations  who  were  pofleffed  of  North 
and  South  Britain.  Stirling,  a  town  fituated  there,  derives  its  name  from  that  very 
circumftance.  It  is  a  corruption  of  tUe  Calic  name,  '  Strila,"  i.  e.  Ui€  hill,  or  root 
ef  contc&tioB. 
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led  away  the  ftrangers,  like  a  troubled  fea.  We  came 
to  the  place  of  renown:  from  tlie  mountains  defcended 
night.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raifed  a  flame 
on  high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down,  from  the 
clouds  of  their  hall;  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race,  they 
brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  ftone  from  the  llream,  amidft  the  fong  of 
bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung  curdled  in  its 
ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  intervals,  three  boffes  from 
the  fhields  of  foes,  as  rofe  or  fell  the  found  of  UUin's 
nightly  fong.  Tofcar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of 
founding  lleel.  We  raifed  the  mould  around  the  ftone, 
and  bade  it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  now  art  reared  on 
high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  flone,  after  Stlma's  race 
have  failed !  Prone,  from  the  ftormy  night,  the  travel- 
ler fhall  lay  him,  by  thy  fide:  thy  whifthng  mofs  fhall 
found  in  his  dreams;  the  years  that  were  pail  fhall  re- 
turn. Battles  rife  before  him,  blue  fhielded  kings  de- 
fcend  to  war:  the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven, 
on  the  troubled  field.  He  fliall  burft,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  warriors  round.  He 
fhall  afk  about  the  ftone,  and  the  aged  will  reply,  "  This 
gray  ftone  was  raifed  by  Offiau,  a  chief  of  other 
years  r* 

From  t  Col-amon  came  a  bai*d,  from  Car-ul,  the 
friend  of  ftrangers.  He  bade  us  to  the  feaft  of  kings, 
to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Colna-dona.  We  went  to  the 
hall  of  harps.    There  Car-uI  brightened  between  his 

t  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were  fo  fimilar  in  the  days  of  Of- 
fian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  origlnaUy  the  lame  people,  and 
defccnded  from  thofe  Gauls  who  firft  poffefTed  themfelves  of  South  Britain,  and 
giadually  migrated  to  the  north.  This  bypothefis  is  more  rational  than  the  idle 
fables  of  ill-intormed  lenachies,  who  bring  the  Caledonians  from  diflant  countries. 
The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitui,  (which,  by  the  bye,  was  only  founded  on  a  fimilarity 
of  the  pcrfonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Getmans  of  his  own  time)  though 
it  has  ftaggered  fomc  learned  men,  is  not  fufficient  to  malce  us  believe,  that  the  an- 
rtent  inhbbitanti  of  North  tSritain  were  a  German  colony.  A  difjufHou  of  a  point 
like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatisfaftory.  Periods  fo  diftanl  are 
/o  involved  inobfcurity,  that  nolhiag  certain  can  now  be  advanced  concerning 
tiicm.     The  light  which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  ;oo  feeble  10  guide  'Ji  l« 

ihc  imii'j  tluougti  uie  iuluaii  vhiih  has  furrowded  U> 
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aged  locks,  when  he  beheld  the  fons  of  his  friends,  like 
two  young  trees  with  their  leaves. 

"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  fald,  *'  ye  bring  back  the 
days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from  waves,  on 
Selma's  jftreamy  vale.  I  purfued  Duth-mocarglos,  dw^el- 
ler  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers  had  been  foes,  we 
met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters.  He  fled,  along  the 
fea,  and  my  fails  were  Ipread  behind  him.  Night  de- 
ceived me,  on  the  deep.  I  crime  to  the  dwelling  of 
kings,  to  Selma  of  high-bofomed  maids.  Fingal  came 
forth  v/ith  his  bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I 
feafted  three  days  in  the  hall,  and  faw  the  blue  eyes  of 
Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac's 
race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  fceps  depart:  the  kings  gave 
their  fnields  to  Car-ul:  they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col-amon, 
in  memory  of  the  paft.  Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  ye 
bring  back  the  days  of  old." 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feafls.  Ke  took  two  bof- 
fes  from  our  fhields.  He  laid  them  in  earth,  beneath  a 
Itone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race.  "  When  battle,  faid 
the  king,  fhall  roar,  and  our  fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath ; 
my  race  fhall  look,  perhaps,  on  this  Itone,  when  they 
prepare  the  fpear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace, 
they  M'ill  fay,  and  lay  afide  the  fhield  ?" 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved  the 
daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp  arofe  the 
voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona.  Tofcar  darkened 
in  his  place,  before  the  love  of  heroes.  She  came  on 
his  troubled  foul,  like  a  beam  to  the  dark-heaving  o- 
ccan:  when  it  burfts  from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the 
foamy  fide  of  a  wavef. 

******** 
******** 

With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  and  hung  for- 
ward on  the  path  of  roes.  They  fell  by  their  wonted 
ftreams.  We  returned  through  Crona's  vale.  From 
the  wood  a  youth  came  forward,   with  a  fhield  and 

t  Here  anepifode  is  entirely  loft;  or  at  leaft,  ii  hsinded  down  fu  iaipcffv-fSU)-, 
tkat  it.dues  not  defetve  a  place  iu  tlie  poen^. 
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polntlefs  fpear.  *'  Whence,  faid  Tofcar  of  Lut^a,  is 
the  flying  beam?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-afeon, 
round  bright  Colna-dona  of  harps?'' 

**  By  Col-amon  of  ftreams,"  laid  the  youth,  *<  bright 
Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt;  but  her  courfe  is  now 
in  defcrts,  with  the  fon  of  the  king ;  he  that  feized  her 
foul  as  it  wandered  through  the  hall." 

"  Stranger  of  tales,"  faid  Tofcar,  "  haft  thou  marked 
the  warrior's  courfe?  He  muft  fall;  give  thou  that  bof- 
fy  fhield !  In  wrath  he  took  the  fhield.  Fair  behind  it 
heaved  the  breafts  of  a  maid,  white  as  the  bofom  of  a 
fwan,  rifmg  on  fwift-roUing  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona 
of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  Her  blue  eyes  had 
rolled  on  Tof:ar,  aud  her  loA^e  arofe. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OSCAR: 

A    P  0  E  M. 


INTRODUCTION. 
One  of  the  fragment^  of  Ancient  Poetry  lately  publifhed,  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  death  of  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  OiTr.in.  The  Iranflator,  though  he  well  knew 
the  more  probable  traditions  concerning  that  hero,  was  unwilling  to  rejeA 
a  poem,  which,  if  not  really  of  Oflian's  compofition,  has  much  of  his  manner 
and  concife  turn  of  expreflion.  A  more  correft  copy  of  that  fragment, 
which  has  fince  come  in:n  the  tranflator's  hands,  has  enabled  him  to  corrcft  the 
niiftake,  into  which  a  fimilarity  of  names  had  led  thefe  who  handed  down  the 
poem  by  tradition.  The  heroes  of  the  piece  are  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Caruth,  and 
Cermid  the  fon  of  Diaran.  OiTian,  or  perhaps  his  imitator,  opens  the  poem 
with  a  lamentation  for  Ofcar,  and  afterwards,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  relates  the 
flory  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Caruth,  who  feems  to  have  borne  the  fame  character,  as 
well  as  name,  with  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian.  Though  [the  tranflator  thinks  he 
bas  good  reafon  to  rejeft  the  fragment  as  the  compofition  of  Ofliau,  yet  as  it  i% 
after  all,  Aill  fomewhat  doubtful  whether  it  is  or  not,  he  has  here  fubjoined  it. 

"TTThy  openeft  tliou  afrefh  the  fprlng  of  my  grief,  O 
'*  fon  of  Alpin,  inquiring  how  Ofcar  fell?  My 
eyes  are  blind  with  tears;  but  memory  beams  on  my 
heart.  How  can  I  relate  the  mournful  death  of  the 
head  of  the  people  !  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Ofcar,  my 
fon,  fhall  I  fee  thee  no  more ! 

He  fell  as  tlie  moon  in  a  ftorm ;  as  the  fun  from  the 
midft  of  his  courfe,  when  clouds  rife  from  the  wafte  of 
the  waves,  when  the  blacknefs  of  the  ftorm  inwTaps  the 
rocks  of  Ardannider.  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  on  Mor- 
ven,  I  moulder  alone  in  my  place.  The  blaft  hath  lop- 
ped my  branches  away:  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings  of 
the  north.  Chief  of  the  warriors,  Ofcar,  my  fon!  fliall 
I  fee  thee  no  more ! 

But,  fon  of  Alpin,  the  hero  fell  not  harmlefs  as  the 
grafs  of  the  field;  the  blood  of  the  mighty  was  on  his 
i'word,  and  he  travelled  with  death  through  the  ranks 
of  their  pride.  But  Ofcar,  thou  fon  of  Caruth,  thou 
haft  fallen  low!  No  enemy  fell  by  thy  hand,  Thy 
fpear  was  ftained  with  the  blood  of  thy  friend. 

Dermid  and  Ofcar  were  one :  The>  reaped  the  bat? 
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tie  together.  Their  friendlhip  was  ftrong  as  their  fteel; 
and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They 
came  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  froni  the  brows 
of  Ardven.  Their  fwords  were  flained  with  the  blood 
of  the  valiant:  warriors  fainted  at  their  names.  Who 
was  equal  to  Ofcar,  butDermid?  and  who  to  Dermid, 
but  Ofcar  ? 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field ;  Dargo  who 
never  fled  in  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn; 
mild  as  the  beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  ftars 
in  a  fhower ;  her  breath  the  gale  of  fpring :  her  breafts, 
as  the  new-fallen  fnow  floating  on  the  moving  heath. 
The  warriors  faw  her,  and  loved;  their  fouls  were  fix- 
ed on  the  maid.  Each  loved  her  as  his  fame;  each 
muft  poflefs  her  or  die.  But  her  foul  was  fixed  on  Of- 
car; the  fon  of  Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She 
forgot  the  blood  of  her  father ;  and  loved  the  hand  tliat 
flew  him. 

Son  of  Caruth,  faid  Dermid,!  love;  O  Ofcar,  I  love 
this  maid.  But  her  foul  cleaveth  unto  thee ;  and  no- 
thing can  heal  Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  bofom,  Of- 
car; relieve  me,  my  friend,  with  thy  fword. 

My  fword,  fon  of  Diaran,  fhall  never  be  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  Dermid. 

Who  then  is  worthy  to  flay  me,  O  Ofcar,  fon  of  Ca- 
ruth ?  Let  not  my  life  pafs  away  unknown.  Let  none 
but  Ofcar  flay  me.  Scud  me  with  honour  to  the  grave, 
and  let  my  death  be  renowned. 

Dermid,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword;  fon  of  Diaran  wield 
thy  fteel.  Would  that  I  fell  with  thee!  that  my  death 
came  from  the  hand  of  Dermid! 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
llreams  of  Branno.  Blood  tinged  the  running  water, 
and  curdled  round  the  mofly  ftones.  The  fl:ately  Der- 
mid fell ;  he  fell,  and  fmiled  in  death. 

And  falleft  thou,  fon  of  Diaran,  fallefl:  thou  by  Of- 
car's  hand!  Dermid,  who  never  yielded  in  war,  thus 
do  I  fee  thee  fall !  He  went  and  returned  to  the  maid  of 
his  love ;  he  returned,  but  flie  perceived  his  grief. 
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Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Caruth  ?  what  fliades  thy 
mighty  foul? 

Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid,  I  have 
loft  my  tame.  Fixedorta  tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill, 
is  the  fhield  of  the  valiant  Gormur,  whom  I  flew  in  bat- 
tle. I  have  wafted  the  day  in  vain,  nor  could  my  ar- 
row pierce  it. 

Let  me  try,  fon  of  Caruth,  the  Ikill  of  Dargo's  daugh- 
ter. My  hands  were  taught  the  bow:  my  father  de- 
lighted in  my  jQcill. 

She  went.  He  ftood  behind  the  Ihield.  Her  arrow 
flew,  and  pierced  his  breaft. 

Blefled  be  that  hand  of  fnow  ;  and  blefTed  that  bow 
of  yew!  Who  but  the  daughter  of  Dargo  was  worthy 
to  flay  the  fon  of  Caruth  ?  Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my  fair 
one  ;  lay  me  by  the  fide  of  Dermid. 

Ofcarljthe  maid  replied,  I  have  the  foul  of  the  mighty 
Dargo.  Well  pleafed  I  can  meet  death.  My  forrow 
I  can  end.  She  pierced  her  vv^hite  bofom  with  the  fteel. 
She  fell ;  fhe  trembled;  and  died. 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid;  a  birch's 
unequal  fhade  covers  their  tomb.  Often  on  their  green 
earthen  tomlis  the  branchy  fons  of  the  mountain  feed, 
when  mid-day  is  all  in  flames,  and  filence  over  all  the 
hills. 
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